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OUR DEALINGS WITH THE POOR 


WE have found ourselves of late years face to face with doubt as 
to the effect our dealings with the poor have had upon them. A 
great wave of thought has swept over England, bringing with it im 
many places a change with regard to old systems of district visiting ; 
a change oringing, in my opinion, not unmixed good. It is certainly 
far from my desire to restore the old plan of district visiting with a 
shilling or half-crown ticket in one hand and a tract in the other ; 
but I ask myself again and again whether it is not a pity that our 
younger and would-be wiser workers are attaching themselves in the 
main to systems which bring them very little into contact with the 
homes of their poorer friends. Our new workers discard, as a rule, 
both the tract and the coal ticket ; they enrol themselves in organisa- 
tions which have for their object either the provision of amusement, or 
the endeavour to check imposition and demoralisation by the substitu- 
tion of substantial and well-considered relief for haphazard and inade- _ 
quate almsgiving ; or the dealing with individuals, singly or in masses, 
but of one kind only, as, for example, in classes for factory girls or clubs 
for men or boys, necessarily, therefore, more or less without reference 
to them as members of families. 

I am not inclined, I hope, to depreciate any of these undertakings ; 
but, visiting so much as I have done for now so many years in the 
homes of the people, I cannot help wishing to link the special work 
more with family life. 
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I feel as if there were a danger in amusements that does not grow 
out of common work, or learning, or other serious business. 

They are healthy and happy when they form additional links 
between those bound together in other ways. But there is some- 
thing just a little painful in the sight of ladies giving entertainments 
and organising parties to the Zoological Gardens, as their main work 
in a district where, however fatal free dinners and scattered coal 
tickets may be, still the problems of how to keep the rent paid, the 
children fed, and the house tidy, are engrossing the main thought of 
hundreds of families in every court and street around. 

Again, the work of the Charity Organisation Society, to which we 
all owe so much for its heroic stand, for the sake of the poor them- 
selves, against ill-considered almsgiving, and its institution of well- 
considered schemes of substantial and far-reaching help, which assume, 
and so develop, the dignity and independence of the poor, has 
suffered much from the way in which the visitors who were in daily 
touch with the poor in their homes, and who had known them in 
their time of comparative prosperity, have too often stood aloof from 
a body which should be the representative and centre of all such 
visitors. 

There are volunteers who have special gifts for dealing with boys, 
with girls, with men in clubs, or with groups of people of one kind or 
another. All honour to their work and hearty thanks for it, but it 
may be both superficial and mistaken unless the individuals for whom 
it is carried on are seen also as members of families, and their home 
ties are known, recognised and respected. 

All these thoughts have haunted me for years, and have gained 
force by my noticing how very greatly my workers, almost without 
exception, prefer work in our houses to any other sphere whatever. 
There is never a year that we do not increase the number of houses 
under our charge, but there are reasons which limit the still swifter 
extension of this work. 

First, the amount of uncertainty which has grown up as to 
whether a fair moderate percentage can be safely reckoned on for any 
money invested in such houses. This uncertainty arises partly 
from the enormous increase of good building for working people, 
which produces a large proportion of unlet rooms in nearly every dis- 
trict I know. Moreover, the investment of money in such house 
property has begun to assume a speculative character, owing to the 
threatened promotion of rate, state, or charity subsidised schemes of 
building. The talk of County Council building naturally paralyses 
sounder ventures. The gradual increase of rates also adds a great ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to the financial success of houses in London. 
Secondly, we are limited in swift extension of the work because, 
though nearly all my fellow-workers plead to be entrusted with the 
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collection of rents in houses, with which are associated necessarily 
the minor questions of management, few succeed in efficient 
government, even as to these minor questions, and fewer still 
qualify themselves for the real management; so that a very large 
amount of supervision is required from those few of us who are 
able and content to accept the burden of continuous responsibility, 
and who can decide the larger questions as to management, and 
for a course of years efficiently govern for good a court or block of 
dwellings. 

The larger area we have under our control the larger number of 
collectors we can enrol, and the more of them we enrol, the larger 
the percentage of leaders we find and train; but, whatever may be 
the possibilities of development in this direction in the future, it has 
occurred to me to consider whether we might not, side by side with 
it, arrange for scope for those who, while imbued with what I believe 
to be the wiser views as to relief, yet want to devote what time they 
can spare for the poor to work in their homes, and for whom at the 
moment we have no opening in the houses. 

There is another reason why such work is needed: we have had 
of late in England a quite stupendous mass of legislation having for 
its object the amelioration of the eondition of the people. We are 
always being threatened with more. 

It is much of it based on a system of paid inspection ; and if the 
inspection breaks down it is worse than useless, it is mockery. 
Rightly or wrongly, there the legislation is. To my mind there is 
little hope that paid inspection alone can ever make it a reality. 
Intermittent work of the kind is unjust and unsuccessful. 

If those who love or care for the poor are to make such of the 
legislation as is wise a reality and living permeating power, if they 
are to learn and spread abroad knowledge as to whether similar legis- 
lation is wise in the future, ought they not so to put themselves in 
touch with the homes of the people on the one hand, and the 
official bodies on the other, as to become an ever-present, all-per- 
vading, informal, but most active body of volunteer inspectors, 
instinctively noticing, truly recording, and regularly communicating 
through recognised centres with the officials? And should they not 
also perform this office for organised volunteer agencies, as well as 
for those established by law? So that at once the Poor Law and 
the School Board, the Sanitary Aid and the M.A.B.Y.S., the Invalid 
Children’s Society, and many others, should have visitors attached to 
every small district in the parish. 

Great advantages such visitors would have over those appointed 
to special work. There would be much economy of time, as various 
duties would be performed by one visitor in a small given area. 
Great light would be thrown on all questions by facts which .came 
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out with regard to one class of work being known and bearing 
distinctly on another. 

And last, but certainly not least, visitors would have no motive 
for unduly stimulating any one form of work. Naturally, as she went 
about definite duties, in and out among the families, a visitor would 
get to know and love them; if in any direction one work diminished 
another would grow probably ; at any rate the visitor, a friend of long 
standing, would remain the friend, the watchful and kind one, not 
caring for special duties any more to introduce her, but ready for them 
if they arose, and so if, please God, in any district need for inspection 
and reporting, almsgiving or special aid died away, or in proportion 
as it diminished, the relation, without any sense of loss or regret, 
would insensibly subside into the natural neighbourly one of friend 
with friend. 

The establishment in Southwark of the Women’s University 
Settlement seemed to me to point to this year as the time for me to 
attempt to establish some system of organised visiting in the homes, 
by those imbued with thoughts as to wiser principles of work, and 
who should arrange to do many things for a few families in a limited 
area, rather than one thing for scattered individuals in a larger area. 

The Women’s University Settlement is supported by an association 
numbering 685 members. It is governed by a committee elected 
by the present and past students of Newnham, Girton, Somerville, 
Lady Margaret Hall, and London. This committee has the power 
of co-opting four members, among whom they have done me the 
honour to nominate me. The Settlement is established in Southwark, 
where I have been some years at work, and ina district which appears 
on Mr. Charles Booth’s recently published map, showing the relative 
proportion of poverty, as one of the very largest dark masses in 
London. 

I am not a great believer in Settlements on any large scale myself, 
and look always rather to the happy, healthy, natural influence of 
those coming from and returning to their own homes; but while 
the distances are so great which separate the homes of rich and poor, 
there is doubtless need of a centre to keep the scattered workers 
together ; of a foothold for rest and refreshment for those coming 
from a distance to a poor district; of a home for those few older 
workers and leaders whose main duty and first business is with the 
poor ; and of a place where all may meet and encourage one another ; 
where new workers may be initiated and common work discussed. 
Such a centre the Settlement seemed to be, such a body of workers 
as would be needed for the scheme I had in view I thought might 
be provided by the association which supported the Settlement. 
The Trustees of Red Cross Hall and Garden lent the hall for the 
annual meeting of the Women’s University Settlement Association, 
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and I was then deeply impressed with the opportunity for developing 
important work in the people’s homes; in fact, it flashed upon me 
suddenly that now was the time I had watched for, when I looked 
down at the great company and felt that there were gathered together 
a very large number of those highly educated and earnest women 
who, scattered over England, are to give its homes, and therefore its 
cities and national life, their main character in the near future; and 
as I gazed at the young faces so full of power, and of a kind of 
cultivation we did not have in our youth, I seemed to see that, if we 
could enrol some of them under leaders, side by side with existing 
visitors who have more knowledge of the poor than they, if we could 
bring the associates scattered over England into touch with those 
working in London, we might do a great deal for Southwark, and 
perhaps for England. 

By the request of the Women’s University Settlement Committee 
I drew up a slight sketch of such district visiting as would meet the 
modern want. The paper was read at a meeting at our house, and 
the scheme is now being set on foot. 

The committee were anxious to begin the system on a very small 
scale, and to add to its area gradually as visitors volunteered, and 
to the duties of the visitors as various organised bodies decided to 
co-operate. 

A secretary was needed who should hand on to the visitors all 
inquiries and information, should receive back from them such reports 
as they might wish to bring before the constituted authorities, who 
should arrange for others to carry on such duties as ought to be con- 
tinuous during temporary absence of regular visitors, and initiate 
and advise new visitors; in fact, one who should form a recognised 
centre. Such a secretary has been appointed. Our second desidera- 
tum was to find an area where we might feel sure of the hearty and 
intelligent support of those responsible for the parish, and the welcome 
and advice of existing visitors of long standing, where there might 
be already existing such organisations as our visitors would do well 
to co-operate with, which should not depend on our visitors for their 
machinery, but with which they might link the families they visited. 
In short, what we hoped to find ready to our hand in some part of 
Southwark was the direction and advice of one in charge of a district, 
the co-operation of local district visitors, good schools, clubs, library, 

For we desired to be no separate mushroom growth, nor new 
body unconnected with the past and the existing order ; we wanted 
to meet, help, and be helped by the life that now is in any parish 
where we might work. We wanted to secure a link with the past 
history of many in the parish, and of the parish itself. We new- 
comers wanted to help and supplement those already in the field. 
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We knew that the existing workers would, as a rule, have a more 
intimate knowledge of the poor in their life and homes than our new 
workers, but we hoped that they would in all cases gladly receive, 
in such districts as were not already covered, the co-operation of the 
younger, keen, bright spirits who, fresh from country or university, 
and full of the high hope and ideal of their age, and of this age, might 
come to offer their services and a portion of their life. I was not 
without hope, too, that from among my own fellow-workers or else- 
where there might be found some of those older and graver women, 
ennobled by life and thought, who, though they cannot bring the 
bright sense of gay youth and happy cheer into the dull courts or 
alleys, are fitter to enter into the care and thought of parents, to 
counsel and comfort in difficulty or sorrow, to stand beside the dying 
bed, and to give strength in the day of need. 

Whether our work will, as a matter of fact, open out most readily 
in such parishes as I have described above, or not, is doubtful; it may 
be we shall commence in newer ground. We are beginning as quietly 
and unpretendingly as possible, we want to go gradually and prevent 
mistakes, to get our visitors to learn and grow to their work gradually, 
and we wish to secure those who desire unambitious, rather out-of-sight 
work. Weare just placing our visitors one by one asopportunity offers. 

I have said our plan is for a visitor to do many kinds of things 
for a few people, not one thing for many people. 

Our first business, then, is to give her the few people who shall 
be continuously under her charge, and we appoint her to a small 
district. 

Our next duty is to select for her some one piece of work which 
shall introduce her to her people, and give her a means of being of 
use to them. 

As a rule, we begin by asking her to collect their savings from 
door to door. We have thought the best plan to adopt for this is the 
plan, successfully carried on in the East End, of carrying post-office 
slips and stamps, which the people can buy and themselves affix. 
This plan has the great advantage of requiring no account-keeping, 
involving no responsibility, and being suitable to a migratory popula- 
tion. As the habits of saving increase and accounts become larger, 
each depositor should be encouraged and helped to secure a post- 
office savings book, and the slips can be continued as feeders of the 
larger account. This collection of savings supplies a real want 
among the poor. Even where the husband belongs to clubs, the wife 
has no ready way of amassing the sums needed for clothes, for coal, 
for blankets, for holidays. The poor subscribe much more largely to 
burial clubs than to other things, in great measure because their 
pence are called for by the burial club collector. If our visitors can 
assist the poor to provide a little store of money such as our own 
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current account at a banker’s provides for us they will be doing a 
great service to them. ' 

But, besides helping them, the collection of savings forms a 
natural, easy means of introduction for the visitor, something like 
our own collection of rent. She learns to know them, and is ready 
for the various other work which we hope will gradually grow ‘up 
round her. 

The secretary, whose headquarters is the Settlement, has a list 
of visitors and their districts. She is acquainted with the various 
organisations of the district and with their managers, so that to 
whatever degree and at whatever time it seems advisable, as visitors 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, and are found capable — 
of doing so, they can co-operate with the work of the neighbour- 
hood so far as it concerns the families resident in their respective 
districts. 

For instance, there are a large number of recipients of outdoor 
relief in Southwark. Any report as to the condition of the home, 
the sufficiency of the income, the advisability of stopping relief, 
can be communicated through the secretary to some one of the 
Guardians or to the relieving officer; or a visitor can inquire 
as to any point on which she is doubtful. The report of a lady 
who is a friend of an old pensioner, and who visits constantly, 
might form a valuable supplement to the relieving officer's official 
report. 

Or take the School Board work. A school board visitor with im- 
mense labour from time to time schedules his district ; he cannot 
keep aschedule up to date. Think what a help it would be to him if 
there were in each court a visitor who, when a new tenant came to a 
court, would know the names and ages of the children, and be ready to 
give information to him through a central secretary. Think how 
it would thwart drunken parents who, moving from court to court 
to avoid the consequences of their many delinquencies, evade the 
Education Act for weeks and months together, during which 
time the habits of attendance at school are lost to the already unruly 
children, 

Then the visitors should communicate through their secretary 
with the Sanitary Aid Committee and with the Vestry, and might, 
being much more permanent in their influence, secure attention to 
the continuous requirements of sanitary law, such as the frequent 
removal of dust, in a way that no committee and no small staff of 
paid inspectors can do in a large parish. And, besides this, such 
sanitary work would gather up the advantages of teaching and re- 
minding the people of the thousand ways in which they themselves 
can secure conditions of health, by their own care of what they 
possess, and by continual cleanliness. All the punctual collection of 
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dust in the world won’t do so much for the house as the habit of 
burning the pea-pods and cabbage-stalks. 

It would be a great advantage to such societies as that for visiting 
invalid children, for arranging for country holidays, for befriending 
young servants if they found ready to their hand, in each court, a 
visitor who, though she might not have the special knowledge of their 
own visitors, would possess such intimate and continuous knowledge 
of the family as would be, if not a substitute for, at least’ a valuable 
addition to such special visiting. Zoological tickets, excursions, in- 
vitations to carving class or club would come much better from the 
visitor who knew the family as a whole. 

I have not spoken of the vexed question of relief, because, as a 
rule, I believe the people will get on far better the less of it there be 
in any parish or place. It is never one-hundredth part the help to 
them that self-reliance is. But we may be sure that questions as to 
whether it is, or is not, to be giyen will come before both visitors and 
visited, and they will have to be considered. More than this cannot, 
without certainty of evil, be granted to visitors. If they want to 
give alms without consideration, on their own impressions of character 
and urgency, not only will they do more harm than good, but they 
will destroy all possibility of healthy human intercourse between 
themselves and their poorer friends. Once for all they must make 
up their minds to let the Poor Law do what it alone can, and what it 
is meant to do; that is, to deal with sudden destitution if it arise, and 
they must confine themselves to the supply of carefully thought-out, 
radically helpful measures of relief. For this purpose the visitors 
must ask the Charity Organisation Society to investigate for them 
every alleged case of want, and to report on it. They must secure 
the attendance of one of the most experienced members of the 
Charity Organisation Society, preferably the secretary, to meet them 
in committee wherever there is a local committee, to decide what 
action to take on the report furnished by the Society. Visitors must 
ask to be present if there is no parochial committee where the case 
is dealt with at the Charity Organisation Committee. Finally, visitors 
must loyally abide by, and trust to, decisions by those qualified to 
judge, so soon as they have brought before them all the personal facts 
respecting the people to be helped. They must resolve to do this if 
they do not wish to bring destitution instead of blessing on their 
paths. 

Such is our scheme in its bare outline, now just initiated in South- 
wark. Perhaps after atime other good things may grow out of it. We 
may obtain, whether from the present owners or by purchase, the 
management of the houses themselves. So visitors may enter into 
the duty of exercising such control as may enable them to eradicate evil, 
instead of only bringing influence to bear upon it. Or visitors may 
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be able to stir up, in a given locality, so much enthusiasm for an ideal, 
and such knowledge of one another among the inhabitants of a given 
district, as may secure fellow-work, and so establish what are called 
‘neighbourhood guilds,’ wherein the inhabitants of a given locality 
arrange together to try to raise the standard of physical, and moral, 
and artistic conditions of streets and houses. Or the people might 
be led to improve their temporal prosperity by schemes of what is 
called par excellence co-operation. Best of all, real deep: lasting 
friendships may be formed that will link the visitor to her people for 
long years of joy and sorrow, through good and evil days, the rich 
with the poor, the young with the old, the educated with the less 
trained. We cannot have harmony with the same notes, we can only 
have unison. Might not the very variety of training, of experience, ~ 
even of nature, be a source of strength, a cause of joy and bond of 
union, giving special value and charm to the friendships formed 
between the visitor and her people ? 

I fear, after all, however, the plan in its outline reads like one 
more of the many schemes which are offered to the public in ever 
disappointed hope that they will meet the crying need for radical 
improvement of the condition of the people. Let me disclaim any 
such hope from it myself. I am year by year more and more deeply 
convinced that we shall find no panacea, no organisation which will 
serve this object. Do I then yield to any in amount of hope for 
the improvement and the blessing of those for whom I have so long 
loved, and whom I believe to be so much more deeply loved by their 
Father? No; but my hope is not in change of circumstances, not 
in schemes or systems. In as far as this is a scheme or a system, it. 
may break and change, for what I care or for what I anticipate, in 
all or any of its arrangements. It is but a feeble effort to bring, 
according to the special need of the moment, one human being into 
near touch with others in their homes; to lead the new and wiser 
thinkers of to-day to occupy themselves not with the problems 
pondered on in the study, but with individuals in their homes and 
daily life. What the result of such intercourse will be must depend 
wholly on what our visitors are and what their flocks are, and this 
must vary infinitely. Only, when face meets face, and heart meets 
heart; only, in the settled link with those who are old friends ; 
only, in attachment to small districts that increase as the years roll 
on; only, in meeting people in their houses, and for regular work, 
and with mutual duties, there is more opportunity for whatever 
there may be in us of loving, of true, of faithful, of serviceable, of 
brave, to grow and to shine. The gentle and the noble alone can 
carry blessing or cast out evil; they alone can, and they surely 
must. It is in proportion as we are faithful, humble, industrious, 
single-hearted, and gentle that we can do good; no system much 
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helps us, no circumstances much change us, but before the might 
of the will to serve, so strongly growing year by year in England, 
the dark places shall surely grow lighter when spirit meets spirit in 
natural human intercourse, and men and women and children are 
met and known as members of families, in the houses where duties 
have to be fulfilled, and where the effect of all laws and regulations 
and systems is seen, not in theory, but as they bear on real life 


Octavia HILL. 











THE NEXT PARLIAMENT 


IN the life of corporate bodies as well as of individuals, the lapse of 
years necessarily brings about an epoch when the near future, in which 
ex hypothesi they are destined to take no part, becomes more im- 
portant to themselves and others than the actual present in which they 
live and move and have their being. A man may be hale and strong 
and hearty at the age of threescore and ten ; yet, when he has outlived 
the space allotted by the Psalmist to human life, he ceases, as a rule, 
to count for much. Of course, there are exceptions : to one of the most 
signal of them I shall have to-refer shortly. But exceptions prove 
the rule ; and, in the vast majority of instances, men past seventy are 
pretty well out oftherunning. For good or bad, they have done their 
work and left their mark. Nobody expects much further of them ; and 
their neighbours begin to speculate not on what they will do during 
the fag-end of their lives, but on what testamentary dispositions they 
may make, and on who after their death will succeed to their inherit- 
ances. Now, with the close of this session the present Parliament 
enters upon what may be called the pre-mortuary period of life. Its 
life cannot by any possibility be prolonged beyond August 1893 ; 
and according to common expectation—an expectation which is very 
apt to bring about its own fulfilment—Parliament will be dissolved 
in the course of next year. Personally, I think the Unionist party are 
unwise in committing themselves definitely in any way to an early dis- 
solution. It is obvious that, if a general election were to be held to- 
morrow, it would turn not upon any broad issue of principle, but upon 
the question of Mr. Gladstone’s personality. If by the chapter of 
accidents Mr. Gladstone ceased to take an active part in politics, the 
Liberal party would be left not only without a leader, but without a 
policy and without a cry. All Englishmen, therefore, who hold with 
me that the maintenance of the Union is a matter of life or death to 
England, and who hold also that the return of the Liberal party to 
office under Mr. Gladstone must involve the repeal of the Union, are 
justified in desiring that the next election should not, if possible, 
take place while Mr. Gladstone remains an active force in the political 
world. Time, to quote a well-known saying, is on our side. It needs 
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no argument to show that in the summer of 1893 Mr. Gladstone is 
less likely to take a prominent part in any electoral contest than he 
can be in the spring or autumn of 1892. I fail, therefore, to see why, 
considering the magnitude of the stake at issue, we Unionists should 
throw away any advantage we might hope to gain by postponing the 
dissolution of Parliament to the latest period possible. It is paying 
the highest compliment in our power to Mr. Gladstone’s influence to 
admit that we would far sooner appeal to the constituencies without 
having to contend against the disturbing element of his great personal 
popularity and authority. And it would be sheer affectation to ignore 
the fact that every year which passes renders the veteran leader’s re- 
tirement from active politics a more and more probable contingency. 

Still, whether the dissolution takes place in 1892 or in 1893, the 
next session of Parliament will in all likelihood be its last. It is 
utterly improbable that after the prorogation of 1892 the present 
Parliament will ever meet again at St. Stephen’s. We may there- 
fore take it for granted that next year’s session will be the last of 
the series which commenced in 1886. 

Under these circumstances, the question of what the next Parlia- 
ment will be commands far greater public interest than the question 
what the present Parliament will do. There is still time for it to 
do a great deal, and by so doing the Government would, as I 
hold, materially strengthen their chances of re-election. But, asa 
matter of fact, I doubt much more being done. Energy is not the 
characteristic of moribund Parliaments any more than of men 
whose span of life is drawing to its close; and, with certain 
additions which I shall point out presently, the existing Parliament 
has, I think, about completed its work. The record it has to show 
is a fair—in many respects a brilliant—one. Under the present 
Ministry the reign of law and order has been re-established in 
Ireland. The prophecies of those who declared Ireland could never 
be pacified by coercion have been falsified by the event. Abroad, 
peace has been preserved; and the influence of the British Empire 
has under Lord Salisbury’s able statesmanship been restored to its 
pristine position. At home there has been an abundant—in my 
judgment, possibly a superabundant—amount of constructive 
legislation. The old system of county administration has been 
reorganised, if not re-formed, and the management of local affairs 
has been taken out of the hands of the country gentlemen and 
entrusted to those of elected councils. The interest on the National 
Debt has been materially reduced by Mr. Goschen’s Conversion 
Scheme. The land question in Ireland has been settled, or at any 
rate thought to be settled, by an Act enabling the tenants to become 
owners of the lands they occupy on singularly easy terms; this 
easiness being due to the fact that the interest. on the loans by 
which the purchase of the lands is affected is virtually guaranteed 
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by the Imperial Exchequer. Finally, the Education Act of 1870 
has been completed by the practical abolition of school fees, thus 
providing a system of gratuitous national education at the cost of 
the country. All this, and a mass of minor though not less im- 
portant legislation, has been carried through by the Ministry in the 
face of the most determined and persistent obstruction on the part 
of the Opposition. 

Thus, if the business of the State were conducted on the same 
principles as those which regulate the conduct of private affairs, 
there could be little question as to the issue of the coming election. 
No body of sane shareholders would ever dream of turning out a 
board which could show so satisfactory a report of work done during 
their tenure of office. But it is by no means certain that the electors, 
who are, so to speak, shareholders in the British commonwealth, will 
employ the same principles of action as they would in dealing with 
their private business affairs. Under democratic institutions, senti- 
ment and self-interest have much more to do with the outcome of 
elections than common-sense or a regard for the public welfare. 
There is little in the record of the Ministry to excite public enthu- 
siasm. Under ordinary circumstances, the extraordinary success 
which has attended the ministerial policy in Ireland might have taken 
firm hold upon popular imagination. No doubt this is the case 
to some extent, and Mr. Balfour, under whose rule the reign 
of order and tranquillity has been restored in the sister king- 
dom, has become an object of admiration to the British public. 
It has, however, been the policy of the Opposition to represent the 
restoration of order in Ireland as due not to coercion or to 
Mr. Balfour’s administration, but to the belief prevalent amidst the 
Irish that Home Rule will be granted them as soon as the Liberals 
return to power, and that the according of this boon can only be 
retarded by acts of lawlessness and violence. The theory is manifestly 
absurd to any one at all acquainted with the state of Ireland. But 
the ordinary British elector knows little and cares less about Irish 
affairs, and is ready enough to accept the assertion that the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland is the doing not of the Government and Mr. Balfour, 
but of Mr. Gladstone and the union of hearts. 

If the general election, therefore, were to take place at the close of 
the present session, I fail to see how the Ministerialists could make 
out a case for the Government which would carry much weight with 
the masses. To the vast majority of educated and thinking 
men, no justification is needed for the continuance of the present 
Ministry in office beyond the plain fact that their tenure of power 
is essential to the maintenance of the Union. Unfortunately, the 
fact that Home Rule means the repeal of the Union, and that the 
repeal of the Union means the dismemberment of the British Empire, 

has never been brought home to the mind of the masses. For my 
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own part, I hold now, as I have always held and as I have repeated 
time after time in these pages, that the best chance of upholding the 
Union was thrown away when, on the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment on the Home Rule Bill, the Liberal secessionists, by whose 
votes that defeat was brought about, declined to unite with the Con- 
servatives, and elected to form a distinct party under the name of 
Liberal Unionists. Be this as it may, it is certain that the mass of 
the electorate still look upon the Home Rule controversy as one of the 
ordinary issues of political conflict, about which they interest them- 
selves very little and have no distinct opinion of their own. Elec- 
tioneering agents, whether Liberal or Conservative, are agreed that, ex- 
cept in the constituencies where the Irish vote is important, the Home 
Rule question has very little bearing one way or the other. On the one 
hand, protests against coercion meet with no popular response ; on the 
other, appeals for the maintenance of the parliamentary union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland fall upon deaf ears. If you could 
diagnose the mind of the ordinary British elector, I believe you would 
find that his opinion on the Home Rule question comes very much 
to this: that the Irish are a bad lot, and that the less one has to do 
with them the better. This opinion, it is obvious, may be worked 
upon so as to tell for as well as against the concession of Home 
Rule. The real danger to the Union lies not in the electors having 
any strong desire for Home Rule being conceded to Ireland, but in 
their indifference as to whether it is conceded or not. 

If, therefore, the Unionist party go to the country simply and 
solely on the necessity of resisting Home Rule, they will have an 
uphill battle to fight. Nor can I see much in the recital of their 
past achievements to enlist any very powerful sympathy on their 
behalf. Their strongest card isthe Free Education Act, but somehow 
the remission of the school fees has not excited as much enthusiasm 
as was anticipated. The benefit to each individual voter is small, 
though the aggregate of benefactions is large; and in any case the 
effect of the bonus accorded to the working classes will be discounted 
long before the general election can take place. I trust that in this, 
as in what I may have to say further, I shall not be thought desirous 
to disparage in any way the solid sterling claims of the Ministry 
and the Unionist party to popular support. Iam only anxious to 
point out that it is not sufficient for the Conservatives to deserve suc- 
cess: they have got, inas far as lies within their power, to command 
it also. 

Now my own view is that during the coming year a great deal 
might be done to strengthen the platform on which the appeal to the 
constituencies will have to be made either next autumn or in the 
ensuing spring. In the first place, in order to fulfil their own pledges, 
the Unionists have got to pass some sort of local government bill 
for Ireland. It is perfectly idle to suppose that any measure for 
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assigning the administration of purely local affairs to local and elected 
councils could ever meet the Irish demand for Home Rule. Still, the 
Irish have a grievance in the fact that certain local matters, which 
in England and Scotland would be managed by local authorities, are 
not treated on the same principle in Ireland. The grievance is one 
for which the Irish themselves are in the main responsible, and it 
is by no means so grave a one as Liberal agitators are wont to 
represent. Still, there is a grievance, and its removal would do much 
to destroy the force of the only serious argument in favour of Home 
Rule which has any weight with an English electorate. Moreover, 
so long as nothing is done to establish county councils in Ireland, 
a large and important section of the Unionist party are open to the 
charge, however unreasonable or exaggerated, that they owe their 
seats to promises which they have failed to keep. 

There are two other measures which the Government might pass 
to advantage during the last session of the present Parliament. No- 
body can doubt that one of the chief, if not the chief, consideration 
which induced the Ministry to bring in the Free Education Act was the 
conviction that, if the measure in question were passed while the Con- 
servative party is in power, the voluntary schools, which are mainly 
Church of England schools, would receive far more just and kindly 
treatment than they could expect if the reform were carried on the 
proposal of a Liberal Government and by the vote of a Radical majority. 
A similar consideration suggests that the reform of the House of 
Lords and the modification of our system of representation are sub- 
jects which have a far better chance of being treated on a sound and 
satisfactory principle by the present Parliament than by any Legis- 
lature that is likely to succeed to its inheritance. It is, to say the 
least, on the cards that the general election may replace the Liberals 
in office, and there is no use in blinking the fact that the Liberal 
Governments of the future will represent a shade of Radicalism of 
which hitherto this country has had no official experience. Common 
prudence, therefore, would dictate that, while there is a Conservative 
majority in both Houses, no opportunity should be lost of carrying 
out two great reforms whose passing cannot in any case be long 
delayed. It is all-important for the interests which Conservatives 
and constitutional Liberals have in common that the House of Lords 
should be reformed, and redistribution effected from a Conservative 
in lieu of a Radical point of view. 

The experience of all countries possessing democratic institutions 
has shown the absolute necessity of having a powerful Second 
Chamber as a safeguard against spasmodic and violent legislation, 
In the old days, when the House of Commons was elected by a 
middle-class constituency, and when Members of Parliament were, as 
a rule, closely connected by family and social ties with the peerage, 
the House of Lords served the purpose of a drag on hasty legislation 
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indifferently well. For good or bad, we have changed all that. It 
is idle to suppose that a House of Commons, elected by household 
suffrage, and composed more and more of members whose paths in 
life place them outside the social influence of the aristocracy, can 
ever seriously be kept in check by a Chamber, membership of which 
is based solely upon the accident of birth. Moreover, the House of 
Lords itself is no longer what it was. Up to the middle of the 
present century it was practically an assembly of great landowners, 
representing what was then the most powerful interest in the 
country. Times have altered. The ownership of land no longer 
confers upon its owner the same political and social influence that 
it used to do. Amongst the peers themselves the landowning 
qualification has ceased to be regarded as an essential condition of 
membership. Of late years, and especially during Mr. Gladstone’s 
tenure of office, any number of peers have been created, whose sole 
claim to a peerage lay in the fact that they had obtained distinction 
in their professional or official careers. There is much to be said for 
making the Upper House a Chamber of Notables ; though exception 
may be taken as to the eligibility of some of the men of note who have 
within our time been raised to the peerage. But there is nothing to 
be said for a Chamber of the sons and grandsons of notables, pos- 
sessing neither land nor wealth, and whose hereditary right to legislate 
is derived from the fact that their ancestor was in his day a 
meritorious public servant. The Marquis of Carabas, though he may 
be the greatest booby that ever existed, is still a power in the State 
as owner of the Carabas estates. Lord Redtape, the impecunious 
descendant of a former head of a Government department, is nothing 
and nobody. As life-peers the men of note in their day are, or may 
be, of real service to the State ; as peers whose titles devolve upon 
their heirs in perpetuity they are an anachronism and an absurdity. 
Nobody who wishes to have our constitution preserved intact desires 
to see the principles of heredity excluded from the composition of 
the House of Lords. Respect for high rank, old names, and large 
fortunes is a characteristic of the British nation; and any Upper 
Chamber whose authority would command the respect of the country 
must of necessity be largely composed of the representatives of our 
great families, holding their seats not by election, but by right of 
birth. But if under democratic institutions we are to retain an Upper 
Chamber based on a principle inconsistent with the ideas of democracy, 
the House of Lords must have a large infusion of life-peers nominated 
as the reward of public service or high repute; and it must also have 
the power of excluding from its deliberations the black sheep of the 
peerage. It may be said that the offenders in question are deterred 
by social opinion from exercising their privileges as hereditary legis- 
lators. But still, the mere fact that, if they so chose, they might 
exercise these privileges affects the esteem in which the House of 
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Lords is popularly held. No man is better fitted than the present 
Prime Minister to devise a scheme under which the House of Lords 
might be made a truly representative assembly not only of the 
aristocracy, but of the great intellectual, social, and industrial 
interests of the community. No period can be imagined at which 
such a scheme could be brought forward with a better chance of 
success; and if Lord Salisbury could signalise his Premiership by 
increasing the authority of the House of Lords as a Second Chamber 
he would have rendered a signal service to the constitutional cause. 
Again, it is absolutely certain that at no distant date the question 
of Parliamentary representation will have to be dealt with afresh. 
It seems to me that here also the Ministry have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of settling a question—whose settlement cannot long be 
deferred in any case—in accordance with Conservative interests. 
One man, one vote, is, we are given to understand, to be one of the 
main articles of the Radical programme. That property has a right 
to representation as well as numbers is no doubt a Conservative 
theory. But in practice the theory was abandoned when household 
suffrage was made the basis of our electoral system. The number of 
plural votes is utterly insignificant as compared with the aggregate 
of single votes; while the fact of .a man of wealth having here and 
there votes in a score of constituencies affords a telling cry to the 
opponents of privilege. Practically the adoption of the one man, 
one vote, principle would make no appreciable difference in the result 
of the polls, and if the Conservatives decline to accept the proposed 
change on the ground of abstract principle they are only fighting 
for the shadow after they have surrendered the substance. If, on the 
other hand, they agree the. every elector shall only vote for the con- 
stituency in which he is domiciled, they have a right to insist that no 
locality shall be favoured in preference to another. In other words, 
the Conservatives would, in my opinion, do wisely in going in for 
equal electoral districts and numerical representation. The Radicals 
would dislike the proposal, but they could not resist it without 
sacrificing the fundamental principle of democracy, the right of the 
majority to rule. I know very well that this principle is not an 
article of the Conservative creed. But as the Conservatives have 
committed themselves irretrievably to its adoption in practice, I 
fail to see why they should not insist on its being carried out to its 
logical results, especially when these results are likely to promote the 
welfare of the party. The subject is too large a one to discuss here 
at any length. \ It is enough for my present purpose to say that, if 
Parliamentary representation were made to correspond with population, 
the result would be to materially diminish the representation of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and to greatly increase the electoral power of 
the urban, as distinguished from ‘the rural, constituencies. Under 
existing conditions the real strength of the Conservative party is to 
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be found in England, and, above all, in the great English towns, 
Formerly it was different. But of late years the whole tenor of our 
legislation has been destructive of the power of the county families, 
and has thereby rendered the rural electorate more amenable to Radical 
influences. On the other hand, the social tendency of the day has 
been to strengthen the influences which tell in favour of Conserva- 
tism in the cities. All sound statesmanship consists in recognising 
accomplished facts; and if the Conservatives are wise they will 
modify their policy so as to suit the action of the various causes 
which are daily rendering the agricultural population more Radical, 
and the urban population more Conservative. 

If, therefore, the Ministry should employ the coming session in 
re-organising the House of Lords and in reconstructing our electoral 
system on the principle of making population the sole test of repre- 
sentation, they will have done much to strengthen the permanent 
interests of the cause they represent. But I am free to admit that, 
even if they were to carry both the reforms above referred to, they 
would still stand in need of a popular electoral programme. With 
the merits or demerits of democracy as a working system I am not 
concerned. For good or for evil, we have accepted the system, 
and, after once accepting, there is no going backward. We must 
deal with things as they are. And as things are with us the power 
of electing the supreme power in the State has been handed over 
to the working classes—that is, to the classes who have to earn 
their daily living by manual labour. In the great majority of our 
constituencies the artisan and labourer vote outnumbers all the 
others. It is obvious, therefore, that the working classes, if they 
choose to combine together, can decide the result of any general 
election. This is the fact—pleasant or unpleasant—with which our 
politicians have to deal. If we hope to enlist the support of the 
working classes, we must have a programme which appeals to their 
interests, or, at any rate, totheir imagination. The various measures, 
either past or prospective, which I have enumerated, affect is:nes in 
which the mass of the electorate take little or no interest. ‘To look 
ahead is one of the privileges of easy circumstances. How, in the 
name of common sense, can you expect a man to look ahead whose 
first, if not whose sole, thought is to provide food and shelter from 
week to week for himself and his family? To understand the merits 
of the Home Rule controversy, to appreciate the advantages of a 
Second Chamber, to have views on the theory of representation, to 
recognise the value of a wise foreign policy—are all things which are 
inconsistent with the conditions under which the mass of our new 
electorate live and have their being. Other things being equal, 
the artisan and the labourer have a natural tendency to vote for the 
Liberal candidate. They have been taught to believe that the Liberals 
are their friends, and not the Conservatives. After all, for the classes 
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to whom any change cannot well but be for the better, a party 
which promises change even without the remotest chance of realising 
their promises possesses a natural attraction. The story of the ass, 
which was induced to jog along by the rider’s holding over his ears a 
stick with a bunch of carrots fastened to its end conveys a political 
moral. The carrots may never be reached, but the donkey will run 
after them notwithstanding. 

If, therefore, the Conservatives wish to counteract the influences 
which tend to drive the working-class electors into the Liberal 
camp, they must make a direct bid for their support. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme for State insurance against poverty caused by 
old age comes within the category of measures which really interest 
the working class. Its defect is, that it is too complicated, too 
remote, and too uncertain in its operation to take much hold on the 
popular mind. The same causes which render our working classes 
more energetic and more thriftless than their fellows in other Euro- 
pean countries render them also indifferent to provision against a 
remote and uncertain danger. To them—as indeed to most of us—. 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Now, the point on 
which the working class feels most strongly is the length of their 
hours of labour. In itself the Eight Hours Movement is not unreason- 
able, and the principle that men should not as a rule be expected to 
work more than eight hours out of every four-and-twenty is one that 
can only be established by legislation. No party considerations are 
involved in the issue whether a legal restriction of the hours of labour 
is or isnot desirable. Sooner or later an Eight Hours Bill is certain to 
form part and parcel of the programme of one party or the other, and 
the party which first shows itself disposed to take such a measure 
under its favourable consideration may rely on popular support. To 
put the matter plainly, if we want to secure the working-class vote 
we shall have to pay for it, and I doubt whether we could pay a cheaper 
price than that of undertaking to pass a Bill in the next Parliament, 
limiting by legislation the hours of labour. What the precise limits 
should be, must of course be a subject for further and fuller con- 
sideration. All I contend for is that we should accept the prin- 
ciple which underlies the Eight Hours agitation. 

Unless some item of this character is added to the Unionist pro- 
gramme, I think our candidates will find they are fighting with the 
odds against them. No doubt, as I have observed already, the Con- 
servatives have a good record to show; and if judgment had to be 
given by the constituencies as they existed before we introduced 
household suffrage, the verdict would infallibly have been in their 
favour. With the present electorate the result is by no means equally 
certain. Indeed, though by-elections are an uncertain test, the in- 
dications furnished by the recent electoral contests would seem to 
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show that the Liberals are gaining ground with the masses while the 
Conservatives are losing it. Still, the influences which operate on 
behalf of Conservatism in England are so numerous and so strong 
that, whether they command a majority or not, the Conservatives will 
unquestionably form the most powerful single party in the next 
Parliament as they do in the present. 

I wish I could feel a like confidence with regard to my friends 
the Liberal Unionists. They have failed to bring home to the country 
at large the conviction that the maintenance of the Union is a matter 
of such paramount importance as to override all other considera- 
tions. Whether they might have succeeded in so doing if they had 
followed the advice I have so often given in these columns, must remain 
a matter of speculation. My own opinion has indeed been confirmed 
by the course of events. But, be this as it may, the fact is certain 
that the next election will not turn, as according to the Liberal Unionist 
theory it ought to do, on the case for or against Home Rule. Yet, 
except upon this theory, they, as a separate party, have no reason of 
existence. They will have to come before the constituencies either 
as Liberals who are determined to vote against the return of the 
Liberals to power, or as Conservatives who are not prepared to 
identify themselves with the Conservative party. Our people never 
did and never will understand superfine distinctions, and, unless I 
am mistaken, the sam2 fate will befall the Liberal Unionists at the 
next election as befell the Peelite party. To the process of sitting 
between two stools there is one ending, and one ending only. 

If, however, the Unionist party should come to the conclusion 
that they must close up their ranks and appeal to the constituencies 
on some such platform as that which I have indicated, it is clear 
a new departure will call for new men. In all democracies men 
count for more than measures. In the Conservative ranks there 
is no single personality who can be compared with the Liberal 
leader. I am certainly no admirer of Mr. Gladstone. [ndeed, I 
feel convinced that, when our time becomes history, one of the 
problems of the Victorian era will be to account for the extra- 
ordinary influence wielded by a statesman who has left behind him 
in his life’s record—in his speeches and in his writings—so little 
evidence of any exceptional ability. But it would be idle to dispute the 
fact that he is, and has long been, the leading political personage of 
our day. Both Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield enjoyed the 
same sort of prestige in the later years of their lives ; but in respect 
of popular admiration Mr. Gladstone stands first and foremost. I, 
and those who think with me, may deem this admiration exaggerated 
or misplaced, but it would be idle for us to question its existence, 
or even its sincerity. The ‘old man eloquent’ has become the 
favourite of the public, and with our public the older a favourite 
grows the greater becomes the favour in which he is held. Against 
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the leader of the Opposition whom have the Unionists to set in rivalry 
as a candidate for popular support? Lord Salisbury, with all his 
exceptional ability, is not, and never has been, a persona grata to the 
British public. His speeches are an intellectual treat, but the great 
public cares more for sentiment than for intellect; and Lord Salis- 
bury labours under the double defect of having little sympathy with 
popular sentiment and of being unable to feign a sympathy he does 
not feel. Lord Hartington is an instance of what a position a states- 
man can happily still.earn in England by high character, great 
honesty, and absolute singleness of purpose ; but still even his most 
ardent partisans would never dream of suggesting that he could 
stump the country as a competitor with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Balfour | 
has many advantages on his side: he has youth, breeding, good looks, 
and eloquence. He belongs to the class by which Englishmen in 
their hearts all like to be led, and he has shown by his successful 
administration of Ireland that he knows both how to lead and how to 
rule. But as yet there is no evidence of his having that sort of 
popular instinct which is essential to make a man a great actor either 
on the dramatic or the political stage. The instinct is one which 
is born, not acquired; and though Mr. Balfour may possess it, 
he has had as yet no opportunity of proving its possession. Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Smith have both earned the respect and esteem of 
their fellow-countrymen ; but neither of them belongs to the category 
from whom the leaders of men are chosen. New times and new 
circumstances require new policies, and in the period on which we 
are now entering it is certain that party contests will turn more and 
more on social and less on political issues. 

To put it plainly, the Labour question will be the one on 
which in all likelihood the general election will turn. If the 
Unionist party wish to carry the day, they must not allow the 
Opposition to pose in the character of the real friends of the working 
classes ; and if they intend to come forward as the champions of the 
reasonable requirements of the working classes, they must have as a 
spokesman some one who has the ear of the public. I myself fail to 
see any present member of the Ministry who can be relied upon to 
play the part with advantage. The one politician who could lead a 
Conservative movement in the interests of labour is Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Whatever else may be urged against him, he commands 
public attention, he knows how to speak to a popular audience, and 
he understands, better perhaps than any other statesman of his party, 
how the great world outside of Parliament thinks and feels. If, 
therefore, the Government intend to fight the next election on the 
platform on which success is most likely to be obtained they will be 
ill-advised unless they enlist on their behalf the active services of their 
late colleague. 
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It may probably be urged that it would be dishonest for the 
Conservative party to take up a cry with which, as a body, they 
have but little sympathy. Personally, I am a believer in the 
discredited policy of the laissez-faire school; and in virtue of my 
belief or want of belief I have the utmost doubts as to the success 
of any attempt to alter the relations of labour and capital by means of 
legislation. On the other hand, I am bound to admit that the whole 
course of legislation in recent years, no matter what party was in 
power, has been one series of violations of the fundamental principles 
of my old-fashioned creed. In several instances these violations 
have been attended with success—whether permanent or temporary, 
time alone can show. Amongst the labouring classes there is an 
almost universal consensus of opinion that the experiment of limiting 
the hours of labour by legislation is one which ought to be tried; 
and I for one am of opinion that when once, rightly or wrongly, you 
have. given supreme power to the working classes, you are bound as 
a logical corollary to try any experiment on whose utility the mass 
of the electorate are agreed. 

There is nothing in the eight hours movement inconsistent 
with Conservative or Unionist principles; and if by admitting that 
the subject is one for investigation and, if necessary, for legislation, 
you can secure the return of a Unionist majority in the next 
Parliament, the game is well worth the candle. According to my 
views, the maintenance of the Union is, I repeat again, a matter 
of life or death to England; and if the Liberals fail to obtain a 
majority at the next election, the safety of the Union is assured for 
many a long day to come. No thinking man, whatever his views, 
can doubt that the fact of Home Rule having come within the 
domain of practical politics is due to a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances which are never likely to occur again. It will be along 
time before we have another Mr. Gladstone—a still longer time 
before any future Mr. Gladstone, in the last days of a protracted 
life, is placed in a position in which his only chance of returning to 
office is to be found in purchasing the support of the Irish vote by 
granting a separate Parliament to Ireland. If the Unionists retain 
their majority at the next election Home Rule is adjourned to 
the Greek Calends. 

The fact, is we are passing politically through a transition period. 
Whenever Mr. Gladstone ceases to be an active factor in politics, 
there must be a fresh deal of the political pack. What the result of 
that deal may be it is impossible to foresee. The one thing certain 
is that every hand dealt out will be fundamentally different. As 
things stand, Sir William Harcourt is marked out as Mr. Gladstone’s 
immediate successor as Leader of the Opposition. Neither Sir 
George Trevelyan nor Mr. Morley looms big enough in the public eye 
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to fill the post. But Sir William Harcourt himself can at the best be 
only considered as a stopgap. In any future Liberal Administration 
the Radical element will necessarily be supreme; and the Radical 
party will require leaders of a very different calibre from the 
member for Derby. In the Conservative ranks, the choice of a 
future leader in the event of the present Premier’s retirement would 
lie practically between Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
As to the Liberal Unionists, even if their political existence should 
prove far more long lived than I myself deem probable, the question 
of their leadership is even more open to doubt. According to the 
probabilities of human life, the date cannot well be distant at which 
Lord Hartington will have to quit the House of Commons; and, 
whenever this event comes to pass, the Liberal Unionists will be as 
sheep without a shepherd. Mr. Chamberlain would be his lordship’s 
natural successor; but I am by no means confident how far he 
would be available for the purpose. If Mr. Gladstone were to go, 
a reconciliation between the Gladstonian Liberals and a section of 
the Liberal Unionists would inevitably be attempted, and probably 
with success, on the basis of adjourning the Home Rule controversy 
for an indefinite period. Of the party thus reconciled Mr. Chamber- 
lain would be the head and front. Indeed, my own idea has always 
been that Mr. Chamberlain, in default of Mr. Gladstone, is destined 
to be the next Liberal Premier. As to the Nationalist party, its 
future is equally uncertain. The Home Rule movement, whatever 
his former colleagues may think or say, is the creation of Mr. Parnell ; 
and, without him, the structure of the Irish Parliamentary party 
falls to the ground. Without Parnell as leader, the Nationalists are 
no longer formidable from a Parliamentary point of view. With 
Parnell as leader, the alliance between the Gladstonian Liberals and 
the Irish Separatists becomes a practical impossibility. From this 
dilemma there is no escape. 

Thus all things point to the paramount necessity of gaining the 
next election. Ifthe Unionist party can secure the return of a new 
Parliament committed to the maintenance of the Union, the safety and 
welfare of England are secured. To achieve this end no sacrifice is 
too great, provided it be not inconsistent with honesty and honour. 
On most questions which divide Liberals and Conservatives a 
settlement may be arrived at in one sense or the other without 
imperilling the vital interests of the country. But if legislative inde- 
pendence is granted to Ireland, the death-warrant of Great Britain, 
as she has hitherto been known to the world, is signed and sealed. 
Such, at least, is the conviction of the Unionist party; and, if it is 
held sincerely, this conviction justifies any measure or any action or 
any alliance to which honest men can give their support. I have 
endeavoured to show how, in my opinion, the Liberals can best be 
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kept out of office. As long as this is done, I care little how it is 
done. All I wish is to impress the plain truth that it is not enough for 
the Unionists to have sense and argument and logic on their side : 
they have got to have votes as well. And if they have votes, they 
have got, under our present institutions, to pay for them either in 
meal or malt. 


EpwarpD DICEY. 











A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S 
REMINISCENCES 


It was down by the Danube side, in the earlier days of the Russo- 
Turkish war. Skobeleff and myself were squatting in a hole in 
the ground, to escape the rain of bullets and shells which the Turks 
were pouring across the river on the detachment which the young 
general commanded. 

‘Here you and I are,’ said Skobeleff with a laugh, ‘like Uriah 
the Hittite, right in the forefront of the battle ; and how strange it 
is that quiet stay-at-home folks all over the world, who take their 
morning papers just as they do their breakfasts, know ever so 
much more about this war as a whole than we fellows do, who are 
actually listening to the whistle of the bullets and the crash of the 
shells !’ 

Skobeleff did not pursue the subject further, because just then a 
shell exploded right in front of us, and of the mud which it threw 
up, a splash hit him in the face and changed the current of his 
ideas; but nevertheless his remark was a very true one. War 
correspondence and the electric telegraph have given the peaceful 
citizen the advantage, in the matter of quick and wide war-news, 
over the soldier who is looking the enemy in the face in the actual 
battlefield. But this intelligence, although peaceful readers take 
little account of the manner of getting it, and have come to look 
upon it as a thing of course—as a mere matter of everyday routine— 
yet reaches their breakfast-tables as the outcome only of long thought- 
ful planning, of stupendous physical and mental exertion, of hair- 
breadth risks encountered. It is my purpose in the following pages 
to tell something of the manner of the war correspondent’s working 
life, something of the character of his exertions to satisfy the world’s 
crave for the ‘latest intelligence from the seat of war,’ and something 
of the dangers that encompass the path of his duty. If the recital 
of some personal experiences in this field may strike the reader as 
involving the imputation of egotism, I would beg of him to entertain 
the excuse that it is not easy for a man to avoid egotism when he is 
speaking mainly of himself. 
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‘In my day dreams ’"—I am quoting from a lecture I delivered 
some ten years ago—in my day dreams, indulged in mostly when 
smarting under the consciousness of my own deficiencies, I have tried 
to think out the attributes that ought to be concentrated in the 
ideal war-correspondent. He ought to possess the gift of tongues— 
to be conversant with all European languages, a selection of the 
Asiatic languages, and a few of the African tongues, such as Abyssi- 
nian, Ashantee, Zulu, and Soudanese. He should have the sweet 
angelic temper of a woman, be as affable as if he were a politician 
canvassing for a vote, and at the same time be big and ugly enough to 
impress the conviction that it would be highly unwise to take any 
liberties with him. The paragon war correspondent should be able to 
ride anything that chance may send him, from a giraffe to a rat; be 
able to ride a hundred miles at a stretch; to go without food for a 
week, if needful, and without sleep for as long; never to get tired— 
never to feel the sensation of a ‘slight sinking, you know ;’ and be 
able at the end of a ride—of a journey however long, arduous, and 
sleepless—to write round-hand for a foreign telegraph clerk, ignorant 
of the correspondent’s language, at the rate of a column an hour for 
six or eight consecutive hours ; after which he should, as a matter of 
course, gallop back to the scene of action without a moment’s delay. 
He should be a competent judge of warfare; conversant with all 
military operations, from the mounting of a corporal’s guard to the 
disposition of an army in the field. He ought to have supreme dis- 
regard for hostile fire when real duty calls upon him to expose him- 
self to it; and his pulse should be as calm when shells are bursting 
around him as if he were watching his bosom-friend undergoing the 
ordeal of the marriage service. He must have a genuine instinct for 
the place and day of an impending combat; he must be able to scent 
the coming battle from afar, and allow nothing to hinder him from 
getting up in time to be a spectator of it. He should be so consti- 
tuted as to have an intuitive perception how the day hath gone; to 
be able to discern victory or defeat, while as yet to the spectator not 
so gifted the field of strife seems confusion worse confounded ; and so 
to rely on his own judgment as to venture, ere the turmoil has died 
away, to turn his back upon it, and ride off, the earliest bearer of the 
momentous tidings. To potter about waiting till the last shot is 
fired ; to linger for returns of killed and wounded, and for the 
measured reports of the generals; to be the chiffonnier of the rags of 
the battlefield; that is work he must leave to his helpers. Alas! 
there never was such a man, and there never will be such aman. I 
think Julius Caesar would have been an exceptionally brilliant war- 
correspondent, if the profession had been invented in his time, and if 
he could have weaned himself from the meaner avocations of com- 
manding armies, conquering countries, and ruling nations. But the 
first Napoleon, if only he could have been a little truthful occasion- 
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ally, would have eclipsed Julius Cesar, and knocked William Howard 
Russell into a cocked hat. 

Before the Franco-German war there had been war-correspondents, 
and one at least of those had made for himself a reputation to vie 
with which no representative of a newer school has any claim. But 
their work, being in the pre-telegraphic period, was carried on under 
less arduous conditions than those which confront the war-correspon- 
dent of to-day. Nor was it so incumbent on them to carry their 
lives in their hands. Before far-reaching rifled firearms came into 
use, it was quite easy to see a battle without getting within the 
range of fire. But this is no longer possible. With siege guns that 
carry shells ten miles, with field artillery having a range of four miles, 
and with rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two miles, the 
war-correspondent may as well stay at home with his mother, unless he 
has hardened his heart to take his full share of the risks of the 
battlefield. Indeed, if he has determined to look narrowly into the 
turbulent heart of each successive spasm of the bloody struggle—and 
it is only, now, by doing this that he can make for himself a genuine 
and abiding reputation, he must lay his account with adventuring 
more risk than falls to the lot of the average soldier. The percentage 
of casualties among war-correspondents is greater than that among 
the actual fighting men. In the petty Servian campaign of 1876, 
for instance, there were twelve correspondents who kept the field and 
went under fire. Of those, three were killed and four were wounded. 
Certainly not more than thirty correspondents and artists, all told, 
were in the Soudan from the earliest troubles to the final failure of 
the Nile expedition, but on or under its cruel sand lie the corpses of 
at least six of my comrades, O’Donovan, the adventurous pioneer 
of Merv, perished with Hicks. The last hope has long faded that 
Vizetelly, endowed though he was with more lives than the proverbial 
cat, has still a life in hand. Power lived to be Gordon’s loyal, valiant, 
and trusted lieutenant, but fell on the errand of attempting to bring 
to us the full details of that noble soldier’s heroism, Cameron and 
St. Leger were struck down on the same bloody day, and rest 
together in their shallow grave in the hot Bayuda sand. Poor 
Gordon, who had been a soldier before he became a war-correspondent, 
died a lone death of thirst in the heart of the desert, while pushing 
urgently on to where his duty lay. Time would fail me to tell of 
those who have perished of fevers and other maladies, who have been 
wounded, shipwrecked, and encountered strange hairbreadth escapes ; 
of others again who have come home so broken by hardship and 
vicissitude that what remains of life to them is nought but weariness 
and pain. And it is such men who have been classed with the 
camp followers, and denounced as ‘drones who eat the rations of 
fighting men and do no work at all.’ 
It was the Franco-German war of 1870 which brought about the 
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revolution in the methods of war-correspondence, although at Saar- 
briicken in the earliest days of that great contest, there was as yet 
no perception of the opportunities that lay to our hands. But if at 
Saarbriicken the correspondents thus early on the war-path were still 
unregenerate in this respect, we had some experiences in which the 
comic and the tragic were curiously blended. Within two miles of 
the little town lay a whole French army corps, which any day might 
overwhelm Saarbriicken and its slender garrison of a single German 
battalion. So we lived, quite a little detachment of us, in an hotel 
on the outskirts, ready for a judicious bolt. At this hotel there 
arrived one morning a young German girl who was engaged, we 
learned, to a sergeant in the regiment garrisoning Saarbriicken. She 
had come to say farewell to her sweetheart before the fighting should 
begin, and he should march away, mayhap never to return. Some of 
the livelier spirits among us conceived the idea that the pair should 
get married before the parting should be said. Both were willing. 
The bridegroom’s officer gave him leave, on condition that should the 
alarm sound, he was to join his battalion without a moment’s delay. All 
was in readiness, and the clergyman was just about to join the pair in 
holy matrimony, when the sound of a bugle suddenly broke in on the 
stillness. It was the alarm. The bridegroom hurriedly embraced 
the bride, buckled on his accoutrements, and darted off to the alarm- 
platz. In ten minutes more the combat was in full swing; the 
French had carried the heights overhanging the town, and were 
pouring down upon it their artillery and mitrailleuse fire. Our hotel 
was right in the line of fire, and soon became exceedingly disagreeable 
quarters. We got the women down into the cellar and waited for 
events. A shell crashed into the kitchen, burst inside the cooking 
stove, and blew the wedding breakfast, which was still being kept 
hot, into what an American colleague called ‘ everlasting smash.’ It 
was too hot to stay there, and everybody strategically manceuvred 
to the rear, including the German battalion which had constituted 
the garrison. A few days later was fought, close to Saarbriicken, 
the desperate battle of the Spicheren, in which the bridegroom’s 
regiment took a leading part. The day after the battle I was 
wandering about the battlefield helping to relieve the wounded, and 
gazing shudderingly on the heaps of dead. Suddenly I came on our 
bridegroom, his back resting against a stump. He was stone dead, 
with a bullet through his throat. 

Perhaps the most thrilling episode of all that colossal struggle 
was the singularly dramatic climax of the battle of Gravelotte. All 
day long, from noon until the going down of the sun, the roar of the 
cannon and the roll of the musketry had been incessant. The deep 
ravine between Gravelotte and St. Hubert was a horrible pandemonium 
wherein seethed struggling masses of German soldiery, torn by the 
shell-fire of the French batteries, writhing under the stings of the 
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mitrailleuse, bewildered between inevitable death in front, and no 
less inevitable disgrace behind. Again and again frantic efforts were 
being made to force up out of the hell in the ravine and gain foothold 
in the edge of the plateau beyond; and ever the cruel sleet of lead 
beat them back and crushed them down. The long summer day was 
waning into dusk, and the fortunes of the battle still trembled in the 
balance, when the last reserve of the Germans—the second army 
corps—came hurrying up toward the brink of the abyss. In the 
lurid glare of the blazing village, the German king stood by the way- 
side and greeted his stalwart Pomeranians as they passed him. High 
over the roll of the drums, the blare of the bugles, and the crash of 
the cannon, rose the eager burst of cheering, as the soldiers answered 
their sovereign’s greeting, and then followed their chiefs down into © 
the fell depths of the terrible chasm. The strain of the crisis was 
sickening as we waited for the issue, in a sort of spasm of sombre 
silence. The old king sat, with his back against a wall, on a ladder, 
one end of which rested on a broken gun-carriage, the other on a 
dead horse. Bismarck, with an elaborate assumption of coolness which 
his restlessness belied, made pretence to be reading letters. The 
roar of the close battle swelled and deepened till the very ground 
trembled beneath us. The night.fell like a pall, but the blaze of the 
adjacent conflagration lit up the anxious group here by the church- 
yard wall. From out the medley of broken troops littering the 
slope in front, rose suddenly a great shout, that grew in volume as it 
rolled nearer. The hoofs of a galloping horse rattled on the cause- 
way. A moment later, Moltke, his face for once quivering with 
emotion, sprang from the saddle, and, running toward the king, cried 
out—‘It is good for us; we have carried the position, and the 
victory is with your Majesty!’ The king started to his feet with a 
fervent ‘God be thanked!’ and then burst into tears. Bismarck, 
with a great sigh of relief, crushed his letters in the hollow of his 
hand ; and a simultaneous hurrah welcomed the good tidings. 

The Franco-German war, with its bloody battles, with its sudden 
ruin of the French imperial régime, with its astounding wreck of the 
French military prestige, culminated in that stupendous event, the 
capitulation of Paris to the besieging German army. Paris, in 
Bismarck’s blunt phrase, had been ‘stewing in her own juice,’ till at 
last there was no juice left in her; and the pangs of sheer starvation 
forced the proud city, with passionate rage in her heart, to bow her 
arrogant head, and succumb to the ring of blood and iron that had 
girdled her about, and cut the nutriment from her vitals. It will be 
readily understood how, when the capitulation was imminent, the 
correspondents with the besieging forces, stimulated by the ardour 
of competition, were on the alert each to be the first to enter the 
beleaguered city, and tell the outside world of its plight. The good 

fortune happened to me to anticipate my rivals. I threw myself 
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into a hurried investigation of the misery and the heroism of Paris. 
There needed no acuteness to discern to what a plight of hungry 
misery she had been reduced before she had brought herself to endure 
the humiliation of surrender. That night she was alone with her 
grief and her hunger: not until the morrow came the relief and con- 
solation which the sympathy of Britain so promptly forwarded to the 
capital of the ally with whom had been endured the hardships and 
earned the successes of the Crimean war. Wan, starved citizens 
crept by on the unlit boulevards, before and since the parade of 
luxury and sleek affluence. No cafés invited the promenader with 
brilliant splendour of illumination and garish lavishness of decora- 
tion, for there were no promenaders to entice, no fuel to furnish gas, 
no dainty viands wherewith to trick out the plateglass windows. 
The gaiety, the profusion, and the sinfulness of the Paris which one 
had known in the Second Empire days had given place to quiet 
uncomplaining dejection, to utter depletion, to a decorum at once 
beautiful, startling, and sad. The hotels were all hospitals. The 
Red Cross flag floated from almost every house, indicative of sick or 
wounded inmates, bandaged cripples limped along the streets, and 
the only traffic was furnished by the interminable procession of 
funerals. I had brought in, stowed in a wallet on my back, some five 
pounds of ham. The servants of the place where I stayed put the 
meat on a dish with a cover over it, and showed it up and down 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré as a curiosity, charging a sou for 
lifting the cover. 

In a dingy eating-house I found at supper several of my journalistic 
comrades, who had remained inside Paris during the long siege. 
They were eating steaks of horseflesh, followed by ragout of dog; 
and the few scraps of bread on the table consisted of a sort of dingy 
paste about one half of which was sand. Horseflesh is far from bad 
eating, only you require to get a little accustomed to it before you 
can quite relish it. It has a curious sweetish taste, and the fat is 
scarce and not quite satisfactory. The Parisians during the siege 
had become great connoisseurs in horseflesh. It was discovered that 
the tenderest joints were furnished by a young grey filly, and that 
the toughest meat was that of a chestnut stallion. I did not try 
the dog ; anyone who is curious as to the flavour of this viand can 
easily kill a dog and make the experiment for himself. Some people 
averred it went best with mushrooms; others praised it eaten cold 
in a pie with truffles. 

On the 1st of March 1871, the day of the entry of the German 
troops into Paris, rather a curious experience befell me. While 
as yet within the German cordon in the Place de la Concorde, I 
observed that I was being dogged. I had no sooner passed out of 
that cordon than I was vehemently assailed by an angry mob, who 
insisted that I was a Prussianspy. A detachment ef National Guards 
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holding a police post rescued me at the bayonet point from the 
genial enthusiasts who were dragging me along the street on my 
back, with the expressed intention of drowning me in the basin of 
an adjacent fountain. A good deal of my clothing had been torn 
off me, but that was a trifle. Overhauling myself in the police- 
station, I discovered that along with half of my greatcoat had disap- 
peared my notebook, which was in the pocket of the missing section 
of the garment. This was a most serious misfortune. In those 
times I had accustomed myself to write out at full length in my 
notebook the description of scenes or events of which I was a witness, 
detailing in form ready for the printer the accounts of incident after 
incident as the incidents successively evolved themselves. From the 
summit of the tower of Longchamps I had looked down that morning 
on .Kaiser Wilhelm’s great review of his army on the racecourse, and 
my description of that remarkable scene, at least two columns long, 
was in the lost note-book. One result of this concurrent writing 
out is that the writer's memory does not charge itself with the 
recollection of what has been committed to paper; and thus I had 
not only lost the actual ‘copy’ already indited and out of hand, but 
was destitute of the power to reproduce the lost matter. While 
I was internally bewailing myself, a citizen in a fine glow of triumph 
rushed into the police-station. ‘Voila!’ he shouted, as he waved 
aloft my note-book in one hand and my coat tail in the other: 
‘Here is damning evidence that the prisoner is a wicked spy! Here 
are the villain’s notes, the lies he has been writing down concerning 
our unhappy Paris!’ I could have embraced the excited ouwvrier, 
frowsy as he was; he had done me an incalculable benefit in his 
effort to seal my doom. His face was a study when, in the gladness 
of my heart, I offered him a five-franc piece. The implacable patriot 
accepted it. 

Presently, under an escort of National Guards with fixed bayonets 
—for the mob was still dangerous—I was marched through a couple 
of streets to the bureau of a sitting magistrate. My companions 
were a gentleman in a blouse who was accused of having stolen an 
ink-bottle ; a tatterdemalion detected in selling a couple of cigars 
to a Bavarian cavalryman, and a woman whom the Paris mob had 
stripped and painted divers colours, because she had been caught 
parleying with a Prussian drummer. The magistrate was so good 
as to deal with me first. Fortunately I was able to produce to him 
my British passport and my journalistic credentials. He called in 
his sister, who had lived in England, to assist him in deciding on 
the authenticity of those documents. She promptly pronounced in 
their favour, and his worship became immediately gracious. He told 
me I was free, and was good enough to lend me an old coat in which 
to walk to my hotel; at the same time gracefully begging me to 
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excuse what he termed ‘the little inconvenience I had experienced, 
on account of the not unnatural excitement of the Paris populace.’ 
The magistrate’s good sister sent me to a bedroom, where I 
washed off the most flagrant stains of the recent unpleasantness. 
Outside the mob were still howling fiercely. Time was very 
precious to me: I could not endure to wait indefinitely, yet I did not 
care to offer myself to the tender mercies of the gentlemen of the 
pavement. The sister in this strait proved herself a ministering 
angel. She said there was a door opening in a quiet side-alley, and 
actually offered to escort me to my hotel, which was close by. As 
we walked, I told the good soul I did not know how to thank her ; 
had it been her servant I could have found no difficulty in requiting 
the good office, but a lady—‘ Oh,’ she broke in,‘ that is not so difficult, 
I will put my pride in my pocket. My brother has a fair salary; 
but he has not seen a franc of it for six months. Weare gentlefolk ; 
we cannot join the queue outside the baker’s shop, and, and O mon 
Dieu ! we are actually starving,’ and the poor woman burst into tears. 
‘We could not take charity,’ she continued, sobbing, ‘ but I have 
heard of that kind don anglais which, they say, is now being dis- 
tributed freely; if only one could get a little aid from its bounty?’ 
We had a sub-depét in my hotel; I myself was one of the accredited 
sub-almoners; some of the Commissioners were living with me. I 
hurried the lady into a room where there was no one to notice her 
emotion ; then found John Furley and told him the little story. 
Furley is a man of energy. In five minutes a big hamper had been 
packed full of comestibles, and a porter had it on his back, waiting 
for the lady’s commands. With the chivalry of a fine gentleman 
Furley respectfully announced to her that one of his men was at her 
disposition. She came out into the passage, looked down at the great 
basket, whose open mouth disclosed inter alia a leg of mutton, a 
couple of fowls, a great honest loaf, and sundry vegetables ; she gave 
a great gasp, and I thought she was going to faint. She was anemic 
from sheer want, but she rallied, tears helping her; and then she 
went silently away with her veil down over her face, and the stalwart 
porter tramping behind her. It was such people as those, with pride 
and fixed salaries which were not paid, who suffered worst during the 
siege; and they too it was who were the most difficult to relieve 
when the siege was over, but without as yet any alleviation of their 
misery. The women were the most stubborn. The concierge would 
assure the almoner that the two old ladies on such an étage were 
literally starving. The two old ladies, when you pushed their button, 
would appear, statelily gracious. Yes, they would say—yes, the 
English were a kind people, and the good God would reward them. 
There were some poor creatures in the roof who were in pressing 
need. For themselves, thanks, but no, they could not accept charity ; 
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and then the door would close on the wan eyes and hollow cheeks, 
Ah me! it was melancholy work. 

It is impossible to go into detail about the fell days of the 
Commune’s close, and that was the only phase of it of which I was a 
witness. All that I can here say is that in the lurid chaos which 
marked the ruthless stamping out of the Commune by the Versaillist 
army under Marshal MacMahon, the conditions under which corre- 
spondents tried to fulfil their duties were more full of peril than one 
can incur in any battle of which I have had experience. In a battle 
you know your danger. The’ enemy is for the most part in front ; 
and you can either stand up and take your chance of his fire, or take 
cover to protect yourself from it. But inthe seething turmoil of the 
last days of the Commune, bullets were flying from front, flanks, and 
rear. There was an universal raving lust for blood. As Mr. 
Labouchere cheerfully wrote, ‘They shot you first, and apologised to 
your corpse afterwards.’ The brightest feature of the grim drama 
which I can recall after so long a lapse of time, was the imperturbable 
coolness of Mr. Malet, now Sir Edward Malet, our Minister at Berlin. 
He was left in charge of the Embassy in the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré when Lord Lyons and the rest of the personnel migrated to 
Versailles. For two long days it seemed that Malet, or at all events 
the Embassy he inhabited, was the target for the artillery alike ‘of 
Versaillists and Communists. Shells bedevilled the ball-room, 
knocked great holes miscellaneously all over the building, and 
explosion after explosion blew up the walls of the Embassy garder, 
through which the Versaillists were sapping their way to outflank the 
Communists. Malet, bland and cheery as his wont, quietly and 
methodically performed his duties, the shell fire apparently a matter 
concerning him not at all. In no conceivable circumstances could 
Malet look absurd: and that surely is a great gift. Just before the 
German siege began, he came out from Paris to Meaux with a 
communication to Bismarck. I happened to meet him near the 
German fore-post line. His franc-tireur escort had compelled him 
on the previous night to sleep ‘ under the beautiful stars ;’ when I 
met him he was riding between two Uhlans. He was attired in a tall 
hat which the beautiful stars had deprived of its gloss, a cutaway 
coat, and strapless trousers disclosing considerable white sock. He 
was seated in a great military saddle, the shabracque of which rose 
about him before and behind; the stirrups were about ten holes too 
long, and the big troop horse he bestrode plainly evinced disgust for 
his civilian mount. No concatenation of conditions could have 
tended more to give a man an aspect of grotesque absurdity. But 
Malet did not in the least look like a guy. He had no consciousness 
of being ludicrous, and even at the first blush he was not ludicrous. 
On the contrary he was self-possessed, easily dignified, and gave the 
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impression that this was precisely the mode of progression which he 
deliberately preferred over all other modes. 

I imagine that people at home took but faint interest in the 
little war which in the summer and autumn of 1876 the petty 

principality of Servia was waging against its Turkish suzerain. It was 
" nevertheless an interesting struggle, both in itself and as virtually 
the prelude to the great Russo-Turkish war of the following year. 
Up at Deligrad, about 140 miles from Belgrade, the capital of Servia, 
General Tchernaieff, with his Russian volunteers and rough Servian 
levies, for three months confronted the Turkish army commanded by 
that venal old impostor Abdul Kerim Pasha. Our life with Tcher- 
naieff was almost comically squalid. His headquarters were in a 
ruined school-house; and his staff lived in holes dug out in the 
ground and thatched over with reeds. We lay on straw all round a 
great fire which was maintained in the centre, and which occasionally 
set a light to the roof and burnt us temporarily out of house and 
home. One morning the Turks woke up from their lethargy, and 
carried with a rush the defences of the hill of Djunis, which Tcher- 
naieff had been holding so long on the swagger. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that Abdul Kerim and Tchernaieff understood each other 
extremely well that the former for a price contentedly allowed him- 
self to be amused by the latter during the summer months, and that 
when the order came from the Seraskierate that the immobility so 
long allowed to last must at length peremptorily be ended, Tcher- 
naieff was complaisant enough to make not much more than a brisk 
show of resistance, The scheme, however, was in a measure thwarted 
by the honest and zealous fighting of Dochtouroff and the Russian 
volunteers, who died very freely in their trenches, and who had sent 
many Turkish souls to Hades before they accepted defeat. The 
Servians behaved badly ; their resistance fell to pieces in half a dozen 
hours; and in the end Dochtouroff and myself had to ride through a 
belt of Turkish skirmishers to escape being cut off. 

Anyhow the game was up, and Servia lay at the mercy of the 
Turks. Iwas the only correspondent on the spot, and it behoved 
me to make the most of this advantage. At five in the afternoon, 
when I rode away from the blazing huts of Deligrad, more than 140 
miles lay between me and my point, the telegraph office at Semlin, 
the Hungarian town on the other side of the Save from Belgrade; 
telegraphing was not permitted from the latter place. I had an 
order for post-horses along the road, and galloped hard for Paratchin, 
the nearest post-station. When I got there the postmaster had 
horses, but no vehicle. Now, if I had sent a messenger, this obstacle 
would have effectually stopped him. But it was apparent to me, 
being my own messenger, that although I could not drive I might 
ride. True, the Servian post-nags were not saddle-horses, but sharp 
spurs and the handling of an old dragoon might be relied on to make 
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them travel somehow. All night long I rode that weary journey, 
changing horses every fifteen miles, and forcing the vile brutes along 
at the best of their speed. Soon after noon of the following day, 
sore from head to foot, I was!clattering over the stones of the 
Belgrade main street. The field telegraph wires had conveyed but 
a curt, fragmentary intimation of disaster; and all Belgrade, feverish 
for further news, rushed out into the street as I powderedalong. But 
I had ridden hard all night, not to gossip in Belgrade, but to get to 
the Semlin telegraph wire, and I never drew rein till I reached the 
ferry. At Semlin, one long drink of beer, and then to the task of 
writing hour after hour against time the tidings which I had carried 
down country. After I had written my story and put it on the ~ 
wires, I lay down in my clothes and slept twenty hours without so 
much as turning. I had meant to start back for Deligrad on the 
evening of the day of my arrival at Belgrade, but fatigue caused me 
to lose twenty-four hours. It seemed to me when I recovered from 
my chagrin at this delay, that perhaps, after all, I was entitled to a 
good long sleep; for I had seen a battle that lasted six hours, ridden 
a hundred and forty miles, and written to the Daily News a tele- 
graphic message four columns long—all in the space of thirty hours. 

At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war, in the spring of 
1877, the first great desideratum with the correspondents who were 
detailed to follow the Russian fortunes was to obtain an authorisation 
to accompany the armies in the field. Without such an authorisation 
the correspondent, if he gets forward at all, is liable to be treated as 
a spy, and soon finds himself in trouble. I suppose there is no war 
correspondent of any considerable general experience who has. not 
been in custody over and over again on suspicion of being a spy. I 
have been a prisoner myself in France (made so both by Germans 
and by French), Spain, Servia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria; and I cannot conscientiously recommend 
any of those countries from this point of view. The authorities 
of the Russian army were very fair and courteous about the 
authorisations of correspondents. On principle they accepted all 
who presented themselves accredited by respectable papers, and 
bringing a recommendation from any Russian ambassador. There 
was to be no field-censorship ; you gave your word of honour not to 
reveal impending movements, concentrations, and intentions. You 
might, with this exception, write and despatch just what you chose ; 
only a file of your paper had to be sent to the headquarters, and a 
polyglot officer—Colonel Hausenkampf by name—was appointed to 
read all those newspapers, and to be down upon you if you trans- 
gressed what he considered fair comment. Then you got a warning, 
or if you were held to have gravely and spitefully transgressed, you 
were expelled. 

I always pitied the unfortunate Colonel Hausenkampf from the 
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very bottom of my heart. He had to read all the letters published 
in all the newspapers of all the correspondents, and I predicted for 
him either speedy suicide or hopeless madness. But he remained. 
alive and moderately sane, spite of this arduous duty, and of the task 
which at the outset devolved upon him of listening to every corre- 
spondent who made application for a permission. He was fearfully 
badgered. One day I called on him at the headquarters in Ploesti, 
and found him seated in a bower in a garden, resolutely confronted 
by a gaunt man in a red beard and a tweed suit. ‘Mon Dieu!’ 
exclaimed the Colonel, ‘ will you oblige me by taking that man away 
and killing him? He is a Scotsman and I don’t understand the 
Scottish language: he knows none other than his native tongue. 
He comes here daily, and looms over me obstinately for an hour at a 
time, firing off at intervals the single word ‘“ Permission!” and. 
tendering me, as if he would hold a pistol at my head, a letter in 
English from a person whom he calls the Duke of Argyll—a noble, 
I suppose, of this wild man’s country!’ It is needless.to say, since 
the ‘ wild man’ was a Scot, that he achieved his permission and did 
very good work as a correspondent. 

We were all numbered like so\many ticket porters, and at first. 
carried on the arm a huge brass badge, which heightened our resem- 
blance to members of that respectable avocation. The French corre- 
spondents’ sense of the beautiful was, however, outraged by this neat, 
and ornamental distinguishing mark ; so at their instance there was 
substituted a more dainty.style of brassard, with the double-headed 
eagle in silver lace on a yellow silk ground. The permission was 
written on the back of a photograph of the correspondent to whom it. 
was granted, which photograph was duly stamped on the breast of 
the subject with the great seal of the headquarters. A duplicate of 
this photograph was stuck in a ‘Correspondents’ Album’ kept. by 
the commandant of the headquarters. When I last saw this book, 
there were some eighty-two portraits in it; and I am bound to admit. 
that it was not an overwhelming testimony to the good looks of the 
profession. I got, I remember, into several messes through having 
incautiously shaved off some hair from my chin which was there 
when the photograph was taken. In vain I argued that it is not the 
beard that makes the man; the sentries were stiff-necked on the 
point of identity, and I had to cultivate a new imperial with all 
speed, 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, 





THE FUTURE OF LANDSCAPE ART 


Since Guido of Siena, far away in the thirteenth century, broke with 
the traditions of the Byzantine school, to be followed by brave Cimabue 
and his pupil Giotto, the history of art in Europe has been, broadly 
considered, a history of steady progress, a record of determined and 
successful effort, periodically put forth, to shake off the trammels of 
worn-out conventions, and of the endeavour to come back to first 
principles—in other words, to nature. 

Of any art-convention it may be truly said that it is the sole 
property of him who invented it ; and so it may be said of any school 
which founds itself upon a great master, that it is piratical, But in 
the end the pirate, having exhausted the area of his sources of supply, 
must return to honest labour ; he must dig in the earth and find gold 
for himself if he would not starve. So with the artist; he too must 
return to nature, and until he does so art, although it may appear 
to progress, will in reality retrograde. 

Every time art is thus driven back upon the first source of its 
inspiration it returns re-enforced; it has learned something, but it 
has also come to know how small is the sum of its knowledge. Re- 
turning to its great foster-mother in no irreverent spirit, but not 
wanting in the confidence born of experience gained and triumphs 
achieved, it asks more knowledge. In this sense art is progressive. 
It stands still of course ; it goes back; but throughout the ages it 
does visibly progress. To say this is not to attempt to undervalue 
the work of a pastage. A perfect work of art, taking it in relationship 
to the age in which it was produced, is perfect for all time. And in 
this connection it may be premised, pace Mr. Whistler, that it is 
absolutely impossible to dissociate a work of art from its environ- 
ment; it is an outcome of the time which gave birth to it, and it is 
indicative of the spirit of that time ; for art has been, and always will 
be, symptomatic of the tendencies, moral and intellectual, of the people 
‘who exist contemporaneously with it. The crucial point in regard 
to any work of art is contained in the question, ‘Is it the highest 
-expression of the particular age to which it belongs?’ If the answer 
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be in the affirmative, its value as a work of art is so pre-eminent that 
nothing which came before it, or that has gone or is to go after it, 
can excel it. It is the silent record of the esthetic impulses of an 
age never to return. It is assumed, of course, that this age is'an ° 
artistic age. It is not to be asked whether the rude drawings of the 
cave-men have this value, because these were produced in pre-zsthetic 
times; it must also be granted that the contention lacks significance 
if it be made to apply to those periods of decadence and darkness 
through which art has, at various epochs of the world’s history, passed. 
It does hold good, though, of those harvesting times of art, be the age 
or the people what it may, since art first took its place as the sister 
of language, and the Fine Arts assumed concrete shape. In going 
back to nature, again and again, art has simply gone back in order 
to get a better leap forward, and in so doing she has never wanted 
of her reward. Every time art returns to nature with the simple- 
minded determination to look her in the face fearlessly and 
lovingly, frankly determined to meet her frowns unflinchingly and 
to smile them down, bold and confident to seize and embrace her so 
soon as she shows herself in all her loveliness, something is added to 
the sum of the beautiful. 

Hans Holbein, Albert Diirer, and other: great masters of the 
German school who flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries lifted art on to a higher plane, in bringing her many steps 
nearer to nature. It was reserved for the painters of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools—Teniers the younger, Terburgh, Van Ostade, Metzu, 
and their contemporaries—to strike the first true note in the portrayal 
of interiors; and to such Dutchmen as Cuyp, J. Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
Paul Potter, Van de Velde, Van Goyen, Jan Both, and Berghem to 
treat, out-of-door nature with some regard for the fact that the 
mission of the landscape painter is to extract from the earth and sky 
the very essence of their beauty. All these men, some in a larger 
measure than others, understood that the landscape painter must com- 
pensate in his pictures for those arbitrary conditions and limitations. 
from which in hard dry truth there is no escape. On canvas the 
painter can only suggest sunlight, only suggest movement. From 
nature he must take the various ingredients which go to make its 
beanty, in such a way that in re-mixing them, the sun in his picture 
shall shine, the water sparkle, the clouds travel, the mists creep up- 
ward over the land, the leaves on the trees rustle in the. wind, the 
ploughman and his team slowly climb the hill, and the swallows flit 
along the ground and dart with zigzag flight into the sky. This is 
the cunning alchemy demanded of him. . 

The beginning of these things—of how to convey them, that is to 
say—we find in the works of these old Hollanders and Flemings; we 
find, too, on their canvases something deeper and more subtile—the 
beauty which is alone visible to the poet, and which can only be, en-’ 
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forced: by the trained skill of the craftsman. Cuyp, Paul Potter, and 
Wouvermans knew the artistic value of grouping and placing’ their 
cattle and their horses in such a manner that the animals and vista 
fall into their proper places, the one balancing the other—the beasts 
big and impressive against the great/ dome of sky and lessening 
distance; the vista, grand and majestic, encompassing the beasts, 
Millet afterwards enlarged upon this convention in his ‘Sower’ and 
in the ‘Angelus.’ Hobbema, Berghem, and Ruysdael were among 
the earliest to reveal to us on canvas the exquisite beauty and solemn 
dignity of woodland scenes—the dewy glades of the forest, the cleared 
spaces where stands the homestead, and the pond reflecting summer 
skies. France had to wait until the advent of Rousseau, Diaz, and 
Dupré; in them she had painters fully in touch with such things, . 
but throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a stilted and 
an unreal convention yet reigned supreme in that country. Claude 
was ruined by it, great painter though he was; for his landscapes are 
subservient to his classical temples-and to his tiresome marionnettes. 
The Franco-Roman, Gaspard Poussin, came a little nearer to a purer 
form of landscape art; but the like inherent vulgarity of thought, 
the desire to manufacture something grand rather than to register 
the simple unaffected grandeur of nature, held him back. Claude 
Vernet struck a truer note; and even Watteau in some of his pictures 
caught fitfully at the skirts of the coming emancipation. There is a 
féte champétre of his extant which clearly indicates that he was 
groping his way to something better. The evening is falling, and 
the light is concentrated on a central figure, that of a woman, over 
whom a gallant is leaning endearingly; this scheme is repeated in 
several subordinate couples, but we come back always to the woman’s 
face, wonderfully coloured and lighted, and forming a natural centre 
to the picture. Nevertheless down to the days of David a forced and 
an inartistic classicism reigned supreme ; and in David, who actually 
used Greek statuary in place of living models in painting his figures, 
it reached its climax. The darkest hour comes before the dawn, and 
the present century had scarcely begun before the smothered dis- 
content of those artists who had long inwardly rebelled against ‘ the 
grand style’ bore fruit. The time was propitious. The French 
revolution had proved to men that institutions, civil and religious, 
which had come to be regarded as immovable were by no means so 
securely grounded ; why, then, should the traditions of art be un- 
assailable? But it was not until Géricault and Michallon had 
openly declared war against the classicism of David, and Delaroche, 
Georges Michel, Roqueplan, and Delacroix had followed, that the 
great battle of romantic art, as opposed to classic art, began in real 
earnest, although, as we have seen, there were Frenchmen in the 
previous century who had tried to evolve a kind of hotchpotch 
between moribund and nascent art. These men had clung to classi- 
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cism with the desperation of timidity, perceiving all too nervously 
that a happier chance awaited them. 


In England the cu rent had already set strongly in the direction 


of a freer and more natural convention. Gainsborough, Richard 
Wilson, and Crome had made their choice, soon to be’ followed by 
Constable and Bonington, and by Constable’s contemporaries, Barker, 
Ward, Nasmyth, Stark, Danby, and Glover, individual men and strong, 
whom in these days we are in some danger of forgetting. What 
Bonington, and above all Constable, did for the new-fledged school of 
French romantiques, all the world knows ; but that Constable actually 
created the so-called Barbizon school is not borne out by fact. This 
statement has been emphatically made and re-made, but it has no 
solid foundation ; M. Albert Woolf is justified in calling it in ques- 
tion. But that Constable administered to these romantic painters a 
powerful tonic, a stimulant which tided them over a critical period— 
that he was, to use a homely expression, as good as a father to them— 
who can deny? That sucha picture as the ‘ Hay Wain’ should have 
a most invigorating influence on men struggling toward the light, 

facing much opposition, and manfully rising again and again, despite 
repeated discouragements, who can wonder? And it may be ques- 

tioned whether the school of 1830, as it has come to be called—Corot, 

Millet, Rousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, Dupré, Troyon, and the correla- 
tives of these painters, Monticelli, Courbet, Jacque, Mauve, Hervier, 

Israels, Mesdag, Breton, Van Marcke, the brothers Maris, Boudin, 

Servin, Innosenti, to quote names at hazard—would or could have 

been to us what they have had there never been a John Constable, 

and had not his ‘ Hay Wain’ been hung at the Salon of 1824. 

While emancipated art was making such bold headway in France 
we were forging ahead here at home. Of Turner, who stands alone, 
mention need only be made; there were Cotman, Cox, Copley Field- 
ing, and George Barret; and then came the great pre-Raphaelite 
movement, richer in words than in deeds, more remarkable as the 
earnest of great things to come than by reason of the great things 
then given. It was, however, a mighty voice proceeding in unison 
from some of the strongest men in art this century has produced. 
It demanded for the artist that’ he should be permitted to go to his 
own fount of inspiration, to study nature in his own way,-untram- 
melled by schools and by pedants. Then for a while came a lull, and 
art in England seemed to be settling back again, keel, stern, hulk 
and all, into the quicksands of a mawkish convention which consisted 
of mere prettinesses and the crudest kind of literary interest. But 
when Fred Walker appeared, soon to be followed by Cecil Lawson, 
a ray of hope illumined English art, which was, however, for the 
moment dispelled by the early death of these sons of genius. 

Before returning to the French painters of 1830, in view of 
attempting to determine what they have done for landscape art, how 
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big and how strong ‘may be the links they have forged in the great 
‘.chain which binds them on the one hand to the Dutch naturalists of 
the past, on the other to the landscape art of the future, it may be 
well to pause to consider those~ parallel movements toward poetic 
naturalism which some at least of the sister arts have made. In 
poetry, at: all events, the parallel is clearly marked enough. Since 
Rousseau pointed the way to nature-worship, poetry has shown an 
ever-increasing tendency to achieve its triumphs by means of simple 
unstrained effects. The poets of to-day study nature in the busy 
haunts of men and in the fields; their poems are actually written 
there, although, as. heretofore, they may be put on paper in their - 
studies. And at first sight it might appear that the modern novel 
is‘a complex affair as compared with the simple narratives of Boc- 
caccio; still it may at least be said that everyday readers of the 
cultivated kind make a greater and greater demand on authors to be 
true in every. detail, and to impart an air of verisimilitude to their 
work. Unfortunately—for every virtue is in danger of being exagge- 
rated into a vice—the writers of romances, impossible tales pure and 
simple; are scarcely, under this rule, permitted the licence which the 
very nature of their art demands. But this is inevitable, for it is 
only too likely that the dull we shall have always with us. 

As to the drama, the progress toward a more natural convention 
has been of late years very rapid—a condition of things which has 
done more than is generally acknowledged to elevate the actor him- 
self. He is encouraged in modern plays to be natural, to think for 
himself; he is no longer a mere mouthing mummer, the chief 
demands made of him to repeat his lines to the accompaniment of 
gestures and movements determined for him by tradition; he has to 
get inside his character ; he is given the framework, but he has to cover 
it with flesh and to clothe it. 

But this by the way. However it has been with the other arts, 
it needs little boldness to affirm that all the great triumphs of modern 
landscape art stand on the solid basis of a reverent study of nature, 
and the knowledge which has rewarded that study. Of the Barbizon 
school as a school this is eminently true. Within the last twelve 
months two important works on this school have made their appear- 
ance. It is curious that the authors of both these works—Mr. John 
M. Mollett, who gives us the Painters of Barbizon, and Mr. D. Croal 
‘Thomson, the Barbizon School of Painters—seem inclined to put 
Corot at the head of the school. In one sense Corot was the more 
advanced of the men with whom his name is generally associated. 
Whereas nine landscape men in ten before the advent of Corot had 
rushed to sunlight as the one thing to paint, and when not to sun- 
light to storm and tempest—to something bright and shining or 
something agitated and dramatic—for even Constable in his more 
definitive style always chose those moving moments before the storm 
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when the sun is battling with great banks of cumulous cloud—Corot 
sought out the quiet and unobtrusive intervals when the mists are 
rising and curling over the meadows, and the birds are twittering 
low as they prepare themselves for sleep, and the whirl of the bat and 
quaint cry of the night-hawk mingle with the dying-away buzz of tired 
insect life. The breath that whispers through his trees is a balmy 
breath ; the vapours are warm as they rise from the hot ground into 
the cold-growing air; the song his pictures sing is ofttimes a 
languorous song; but whether languorous or sprightly—sprightly 
when the nymphs and dryads come out to dance and prank about in 
the great open spaces around his woods—his pictures always sing, as 
the great brave soul of their painter always sang, despite his quarter 
of a century of neglect, despite the misconceptions and the ill-con- 
cealed doubts as to his genius of those he held so dear. And we 
know from that commentary of his on the changes of nature from 
early morn to eve what he thought of the midday landscape. When 
the sun grew hot the fields were no place for him. Here are his own 
words :—‘ Boum! Boum! the sun grows hot—the flowers droop— 
the birds are silent. Let us go home! we can see too much now. 
There is nothing in it.’ 

There is nothing in it—that was Corot’s creed; and he preached 
it manfully and persistently where none before him had the courage 
to preach it; and he got neglect, and even derision, for his pains, until 
at last Thoré spoke for him the first meaningful and emphatic word, 
and one by one others followed. 

Corot went to nature, and with his own eyes saw her in fresh guise. 
Like every great painter, he created his own technique, and, like every 
great painter, he had to create, quite as laboriously, his own clientele ; 
he had a wholesome contempt for tradition in art, and for fashion in 
art his disdain was equally lofty. He did more than any painter 
before or since to antidote and destroy that malady incident to painters, 
the ‘finish’ malady; his picture was finished when the idea which 
he had laboured to produce was as fully set forth as to detail as it 
might be ; if detail subserved the central idea there it was, if it did 
not he let it go. Rousseau, who finished his pictures, in the conven- 
‘tional sense of the word finished, with far more attention to minutie 
than Corot, had an equally wholesome abhorrence of the Philistine 
outcry for finish. He was wont to insist that a picture should have 
an absolute and unmistakable central point of interest, and he very 
properly explained that if every part of the picture were brought up 
to one state of finish, a chart, not a picture, would be the result. But 
in one regard Corot clung to old conventions: he loved to people his 
glades with dancing nymphs; his works were not tainted—they were 
delicately flavoured with classicism. He has been called the Schubert 
of art; he might with equal propriety be called the Chopin; but 
whether one or the other, he was certainly a musical painter. His 
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pictures are hybrids between naturalism and idealism ; it is true to 
say this of many of them—of his ‘In Arcady,’ for instance. Of Diaz 
in many of his works the like remark would hold good ; his exquisite 
moonlight ‘ Le Sommeil des Nymphes’ is a case in point. Still Diaz 
in his more typical work, his forest scenes, was more of a naturalist 
than Corot, whom, by the way, he excelled greatly in technical 
excellence. 

Millet, who was unquestionably the poorest technician of the 
quintet, was the most naturalistic of them all. His pictures of forest 
life and labour are the work of a man who knew what he was painting, 
not merely as an outside student, but as an actual worker ; there was 
not one of these employments—sowing, ploughing, wood-cutting, . 
sheep-shearing—at which Jean Frangois Millet was not himself an 
adept. He was born a peasant, and worked in the fields until he 
grew to manhood; and there can be no doubt that his art was a 
purposeful art; he wanted to show the life of the peasant as it 
actually was, and not, as one of his critics observes, the endimanché 
view which had hitherto been put forward; with this, of course, the 
egoism of the artist was mixed—the desire to record his own life and 
labours in paint. And, with all its limitations, about which it will be 
time enough to speak presently, what a magnificent result rewarded 
his efforts !—a result of incalculable value to the world, apart from its 
artistic value ; for while we remember that Millet was first, and fore- 
most a great painter, it is as an essayist in paint, as an unconscious 
revolutionary, that he appeals to the greater number of his present- 
day admirers. But ‘when the hurly-burly’s done, when the battle’s 
lost and won,’ and democracy is triumphant and gone the way of 
all other triumphant things, Millet will remain; his art has a deeper 
value than any ephemeral politico-social significance can give, It is 
not the religious sentiment in the ‘ Angelus,’ not the sublimation of 
labour in the ‘ Sower,’ which gives lasting value to those works. The 
value lies deeper than this. Millet had the courage to treat his men 
and women as the accidents of his landscapes, as he treated his 
landscapes as the accidents of his men and women. There was a 
slight bias, undoubtedly, which, while it enhances the present value of 
his work in a popular sense, will tell against it ultimately. Still, in 
the main, here we have an honest and a partly successful attempt to 
treat human beings merely as parts of nature, in the sense that the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, the leaves of the trees, are parts 
of nature. When men stood out big and important as decorative 
symbols, Millet painted them. In Millet’s hands they were not 
only so many ‘poor people’; they were portions of ‘ La Terre,’ not 
merely in the sense M. Yriate implied when he appropriately said 
of Millet’s life-work that it was ‘a vast poem which may be called “ La 
Terre” ’—in a wider sense than this. 

As to the rest, the whole of Millet’s life was a protest against the 
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wanton interference of pedants and conventions. He went his own 
way, with nature as his mistress, as did Rousseau and Daubigny. 
Rousseau in his earlier work shows that Hobbema influenced him ; 
but he soon.learnt to walk alone; he had more regard for the ortho- 
dox. notions of composition than the other painters of the Barbizon 
school, and the effective angry sunsets, ‘ explosions of colour,’ which 
Corot despised as vulgar, Rousseau proved to all the world were not 
vulgar. And here temperament explains the difference—Corot, 
happy, contented, patient under neglect ; Rousseau, angry, violent, 
defiant. Alas! he had plenty to make him so. His life was full 
of bitterness; a great artist, perhaps as great as any of these 
painters, ‘the insolence of office’ dogged his footsteps throughout 
life, and the supersensitive man only found relief for his torture in 
death. ‘ Notre maitre oublié. These were the words with which 
Diaz pledged his friend at the dinner given to the newly appointed 
officers of the Legion of Honour. Happily, there can be no question 
now of this great master ever being forgotten. 

Mr. D. Croal Thomson has characterised Daubigny as a comfort- 
able artist ; and this in a sense is true of him; and yet he painted in 
bold defiance of those who demanded mere prettiness and tidiness in 
a picture, for Daubigny was proudly assured that to assert himself 
naturally was all that was required of him. He painted up and down 
his beloved Oise and Loire, and no doubt the constant repetition of 
the same general scheme of composition—the little villages on the 
banks of the river—give to his pictures, when many of them are seen 
together, a certain monotony. Still, as Diaz stepped out of his 
narrower self, his constant repetition of sylvan effects, in his famous 
painting ‘ L’Orage,’ so did Daubigny when he conceived his two large 
moonlight pictures. Inthe one the expanse and dignity of cloudland 
are painted with a power and an insight rarely vouchsafed to the artist ; 
and in the other the glow of the moon’s rays upon the backs of the 
flock of sheep and the tremulous beauty of the moonlight are rendered 
in a manner both poetic and masterly. All the Barbizon painters 
were pre-eminent as painters of atmosphere; they all understood how 
to make their skies move ; they all knew, as Cuyp knew before them, 
that there is nothing in nature which can appeal with such all-com- 
pelling force to the sensibilities of the poet as atmosphere and sky ; 
and there is a sense of illimitation—of illimitedness rather—about 
Daubigny’s more important pictures ; a marvellous depth, a boundless- 
ness, a through-and-throughness. Whatever he touched he invested 
with the poetry and sensibility of his own nature. And, in truth, of 
all the men of whom mention has been made in connection with the 
Barbizon school the like may be said—of Dupré, who painted sea 
and sky with the passionate tenderness of one who loved them; of 
Anton Mauve, who idealises field labour with the fine frenzy of the 
poet ; of Maris, who realises the facts of nature with a greater actuality 
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than Corot or Monticelli, but nevertheless registers at the critical 
moment the uncertain disposition and pulsation of light ; of Troyon, 
who sat at the feet of Cuyp, and saw Van Marcke at his own footstool ; 
of Jacque, Hervier, Boudin, Servin, and Breton. These men, all of 
them, have painted nature with knowledge infused with sentiment— 
nature as it appeals to the mind of the poet, not merely as the photo- 
grapher, surveyor, or scientist knows it to be. For this reason they 
are classified, because of any close assimilation in regard to the 
machinery of their work. 

To say of these romantic painters that they were impressionists 
would, in the present unreasoning attitude of the masses toward the 
impressionistic artist, do them an injustice. Much of this antagon- . 
ism is due to the false friends of impressionist art—the sickly critics 
who rave over a blur, and contort language into paralytic convulsions 
over a meaningless smudge, until men of robust minds and whole- 
some sympathies turn away in disgust. Nevertheless these Barbizon 
painters were impressionists in the best sense of that term. They 
recognised that the greatest realities of nature are seemings after 
all; that, to put it broadly, if a field full of dead tares looks in the 
distance like a chalk cliff, the only concern of the painter is to 
paint what he sees—neither the tares which he knows to be there, 
nor the chalk cliff which he knows not to be there; what he can see, 
that is all. He is not to paint what science, deduction, or analogy, 
imagination if you will, tells him is there ; it is his business to suggest. 
to the onlooker what was suggested to him—the appearance of the 
thing, always providing that the appearance is worth registering. 
Fidelity to what one sees is the great desideratum; this is the only 
true realism, the only true naturalism. That it is essential to be 
certain in a picture whether a given object is a gate or a house is an 
artistic fallacy of the most monstrous description ; that because there 
are many hundreds of thousands of leaves on a tree, it is necessary 
to paint them all, is as utterly false; as well in painting a portrait 
paint each eyelash, each tiny hair or mark, each little bit of broken 
colour—a feat clearly impossible of attainment, while, if it were not, 
its accomplishment would be manifestly opposed to every artistic 
canon. The Barbizon painters threw down the gauntlet to a lying 
realism, while they flouted an impossible idealism. They understood 
in the main, grievously falling away as they did at times, the inter- 
dependence of the figure to the landscape and vice versi—that 
the figures were not to be patched on to the landscape, nor the land- 
scape on to the figures. This they learned and a hundred things 
besides, by going out to nature. They returned to nature for their 
inspiration. And as they broke away from the chains which would 
have bound them, so must those who come after them break away 
from them, or the Barbizon painters will prove as great a stumbling- 
block to the young and uprising painter as ever the schools of Claude, 
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Poussin, and David proved to the romanticists. For, apart from the 
degradation of following in the wake of any school, however great, 
there is insanity, if greatness be aimed at, in copying the virtues and 
faults of a school impartially—and that these Barbizon men had 
plenty of faults, and that their limitations were conspicuous in many 
directions, needs no demonstration—there is this great fact, of which 
sight must not be lost: the painters of to-day have to face fresh 
conditions. We live in an age when the average of the knowledge 
of the appearance and nature of things is higher than at any past 
period. Science—one branch of it especially—is responsible for this. 
The painter of to-day cannot ignore this fact. It is not that it is his 
duty to register the conclusions of science; but it is his duty to 
profit by the new facts science has taught him. Coming back, then, 
to the contention that art must be not only tinctured by the age in 
which it is produced, but that it must be an actual reflex of the 
mental bias of that age, it is but to follow that contention to its 
legitimate conclusion to argue from it, that art will have something 
further to offer to us during our own day and generation. This may be 
deemed an ambitious hope by those who accept what has been 
advanced in regard to the old masters; such may be tempted to 
think that the Dutch naturalists, the French romanticists, our 
English Wilson, Crome, Turner, Constable and Lawson, have 
given the fullest expression to landscape art of which that art is 
capable. 

But there is another view for which a patient hearing is humbly 
asked ; a view which is not wholly based on the theory that a general 
advance means an artistic advance. In regard to each of these 
painters, there is an unsatisfied want, not born of mere discontent, 
for it exists concurrently with feelings of intense, not to say passionate 
admiration. The existence of this craving for something more, which 
surely must be widespread, is in itself little short of proof positive 
that the want will be supplied. That being supplied, we shall be 
nearer satisfaction, or that the pictures one imagines will be presently 
vouchsafed will be in any sense final, is not what is intended. But 
it is maintained that all that has gone before points to something 
that is to come after. What that something will be is the matter 
which concerns us. 

One admires Wilson’s translucency, but does not forgive his 
figures or his classic villas ; Constable’s joyous interpretations of rural 
England, their magnificent colouring and composition, but one is not 
blind to the ruggedness of his technique nor to the poverty of his 
vocabulary. Turner’s superlative genius, his marvellous range, does 
not close one’s eyes to his panoramic extravagancies, his vulgar and 
unreal trivialities ; nor can the most complete correspondence with 
Lawson’s genius prompt one to deny that his pictures are even 
greater in promise than in performance—that, in fact, the instinct 
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which told him that he had not many years in which to do his work 
urged him to hurry onward to the painting of those enormous pic- 
tures which he had neither the physical strength nor the technical 
skill to compass with complete success. 

Then as to the men of Barbizon. Of the town-bred men it may 
be said safely that although they gained everything Mr. D. C. Thom- 
son claims for them from this fact—the power to view nature with the 
enthusiastic attachment of a fresh eye—still they wanted something 
of accurate knowledge; for the painter should be, with the 
man of letters, ‘wise wordly rather than wordly wise;’ it is not for 
him to display his knowledge, not for him to superimpose all sorts 
of facts upon his motif, just because he knows those facts ; it is for . 
him to hold fast this knowledge, lest haply he may need it. Oft- 
times these Barbizon men did need it and were found wanting. It 
is curious that this school supplies instances of the disadvantage of 
too little as it does of too much knowledge. Millet, peasant born and 
bred, saw nature too exclusively from the peasant’s standing-point. 
It is not forgotten that he was not wanting in a certain culture— 
such culture in his early life as books can give—excellent books 
too; the Bible and Virgil for instance—and in later life the 
culture which comes of association with men of light and leading. 
Still Millet was a peasant by breed and by habitude; he married 
a peasant, and the peasant’s outlook on life is seen in Millet’s 
work. That this gave it superlative value is not denied; that his 
individual temperament enabled him to give us great works of art is 
of course, allowed ; but that his bias, another thing from temperament, 
took somewhat from the zsthetic value of his art, is the contention 
advanced. While Millet was never quite able to realise the 
highest interpretation possible for his motifs, Corot was similarly 
handicapped. Coming of the essentially joyous lower bourgeoisie of 
Paris, his view of nature was tinctured with the view of the typical 
Parisian, and, despite his keen appreciation of nature’s simple beauty, 
he could not quite persuade himself that something, the slightest sus- 
picion doubtless, of the lights that hover round the casino and theatre 
were not essential to give accent to his art. Diaz developed the 
like fault; for notwithstanding the general success of his Oriental 
scenes, there was something unhealthy in an artistic sense in their 
very inception which shows itself in the work. 

In hoping for something from landscape art which has not yet 
been vouchsafed us, it may be asked, Wherein does this sanguine hope 
lie? All praise has been bestowed on the Dutch masters, on the 
Barbizon men, on certain painters of the English school: why cannot 
one rest and be thankful? But these men have not spoken the last 
word. A further word will come, if it come at all, from the painter 
or painters who are able to look at nature free from the prejudices 
and banalities of caste or occupation, from the vulgarities and 
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ignorances common to the masses, and the lisping half-refinements 
of the bourgeoisie. That birth, education, and the particular refine- 
ments and associations which are the property common to the 
‘classes’ can produce a great painter standing alone, it is absurd to 
suppose ; neither is such a source the source from which a great 
painter can by any chance, short of a miracle,come. True, it is only 
occasionally that men of such class have condescended to engage in a 
profession which is first and foremost a craft ; for fine craftsmanship is 
the first essential of it. When fine craftsmanship is directed by fine 
thinking and fine feeling we get fine art. Fine craftsmanship will con- 
done much ; it is the first essential ; without it thought and feeling 
are of little value ; indeed they are inarticulate, they speak in a broken 
tongue. But the few men of this class who. have so engaged have, 
with rare exceptions, given us little of value; and this is not so much 
due to the fact- that they have half despised the manual labour 
entailed—it is due to the fact that men belonging to a territorial class 
or to a lettered class are unable to look at nature in the spirit proper 
to a poet-painter. The land represents so many families seated upon 
it; the labourer is a person to receive wages while his working days 
continue, to be supported by the ratepayers when his strength fails ; 
the beasts are potential prize-takers at agricultural shows; the birds 
of the air generally are things to be shot, not to be loved. This is 
the bias which nothing will wholly eradicate in persons belonging to 
this class. 

To go from one extreme, in the social sense, to the other, painters 
who have come direct from the people—as in point of fact nearly all 
the great painters have—suffer under disabilities peculiarly incident 
to their condition. They paint too much from the inside of things 
as they knowthem tobe. Sordid actuality mars their highest flights. 
Morland is a case in point, and so is Jean Frangois Millet. Art is 
concerned with reflecting the temperament of a painter; but the 
finest and highest artistic temperament is that which has divorced 
itself from any bias which may be due to the particular status of the 
artist. The art of Morland and of Millet—and the present writer 
yields to none in his admiration of the genius of these painters— 
suffered by reason of an over-accentuation, apart altogether from the 
over-accentuation traceable to a strongly individual temperament ; 
the slight element of exaggeration, in fact, which is inseparable from 
and must be granted in the case of all fine-art work—an over-accentua- 
tion which was due to the chance circumstances of their individual 
life. So, again, with Corot and Turner, typical middle-class men. We 
get a tincture which is clearly indicative of the accident of their 
placement—something distinctly reminiscent of the youth of these 
painters, of those early days when their genius may be said to have 
been submerged. The conclusion is forced irresistibly upon the 
present writer that, as art divorced from nature loses its vitality and 
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can only renew it by returning to the first source of its inspiration, 
so may we look to artists to give us something transcending all that 
has gone before, when man himself becomes more natural. Artificial 
class distinctions, the stigma attached to manual work, the vulgar 
excesses of wealth, the debasing condition of poverty, the nervous 
trepidation of those who link the chain of riches and indigence—all 
these things are inimical to the production of a superlatively great 
artist. So it is that in the work of the very greatest painters we 
detect a false quantity here, a wrong accent there ; and, without enter- 
ing into politico-social questions, it may be stoutly affirmed that, until 
a painter arises whose training has been such as to make him wholly 
insensible to feelings of caste, trade, or occupation—who shall know as . 
much as the artisan or field labourer on the one hand, being equally 
at home in Courts or with books on the other—a man whose education 
has been so wide (and the word education is used in its more legitimate 
sense) that he can regard all men and pursuits as things to understand 
and to see, not things to extenuate or to extol, each as low as each, each 
above each while below and equal with each, no matter from which 
end the consideration of them may proceed—until such impartiality 
as to artificial things be possible in man, we shall not have the greatest 
painter possible for us to have. ‘That neither to-day nor to-morrow 
such a man is to be looked for, is merely to say that the condition of 
society is not near at hand which would make the evolution of such 


_a man, save as an accident, within the range of possibilities. But what 
of the day after to-morrow ? : 


Jas. STANLEY LITTLE. 
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DEMOGRAPHY 


On the 10th of August the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will assemble in London under the patronage of the 
Queen. 

The Congress will be presided over by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, whose long experience and great interest in all matters relating 
to the health and well-being of the people render his presence one 
of practical value, and not merely an honorary appointment. 

This is the age of international congresses. Their existence is 
possible because the rapid means of locomotion, created by railways 
and steamboats, place St. Petersburg, Constantinople, New York, and 
we might almost say Bombay and San Francisco, in as close proximity 
to London as York, Edinburgh, Inverness, and Dingwall were rather 
more than a hundred years ago. 

The International Congress with which we are now concerned 
is the seventh of a series, which was inaugurated in 1877 by the King 
of the Belgians at Brussels. 

He was led to the idea of inviting the assembly of that congress 
in consequence of the sanitary difficulties which the war of 1870-71 
had forced upon Belgium by the unexpected overflow into that country 
of a numerous civil and military French population, which was en- 
deavouring to escape from the hardships of the invasion of their own 
country. That congress was largely concerned with the question of 
the application of hygiene to military campaigns, and its proceedings 
would have been probably nearly covered by the subjects allotted for 
discussion in the section in the approaching Congress which is devoted 
to naval and military hygiene. 

The Brussels Congress was accompanied by a sanitary exhibition, 
at which the requirements for sick and wounded in the field were 
largely represented, and the National Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War contributed, with the assistance of Mr. Furley, a 
complete British ambulance. 

The Brussels Congress was followed, after an interval of two 
years, by a second congress held in Paris; the third congress was 
held in Turin, and at this congress it was arranged to associate with 
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the Hygienic Congress one on the cognate subject of Demography, 
which may be defined as the science of statistics applied to questions 
concerning the social well-being of the people. 

The fourth congress was held at Geneva, the fifth at the Hague; 
and the sixth was held at Vienna, under the auspices of the Crown 
Prince Rudolf, in 1887. It was then settled that the next congress 
was to be held in London, and the year 1891 was selected because 
the organisers of the French Exhibition had already announced con- 
gresses on cognate subjects to be held in 1889 in Paris. 

The present Congress is, consequently, the seventh on Hygiene, 
and the fifth on Demography. 

The Congress is thus divided into the two general divisions—viz. - 
first Hygiene, and secondly Demography. 

The first division will include nine sections: viz.:— 

1. Preventive medicine. 2. Bacteriology. 3. Relations of the 
Diseases of Animals to those of Man. 4. Hygiene of Infancy, Child- 
hood, and School-life. 5. Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology 
in relation to Hygiene. 6. Architecture in relation to Hygiene. 
7. Engineering in relation to Hygiene. 8. Naval and Military 
Hygiene. 9. State Hygiene. 

The second division—viz. Demography—includes Vital and Health 
Statistics, and Industrial Hygiene. 

It will, perhaps, help to form a general idea of the work which 
the Congress will be called upon to perform, to enumerate a few of 
the special subjects upon which papers have been already supplied. 

In the section of Preventive Medicine, presided over by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, and assisted by Dr. Buchanan, as well as by several 
eminent well-known foreigners, such as Pettenkofer, Virchow, 
Brouardel, Moleschott, Jourdain, and many others, the opening 
subject to be discussed will be on preventing the spread of epidemic 
diseases from one country to another, including the hygiene of ships, 
the efficiency of quarantine, ard the isolation of infectious disease. 
It will also discuss the causes oi diphtheria, as well as the prevention 
and spread of tubercular disease ; and it will consider the relation 
of alcoholism to public health, besides numerous other analogous 
subjects. 

The section of Bacteriology, presided over by Sir Joseph Lister, 
with Koch and Pasteur as foreign honorary presidents, and Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson and Dr. Klein as vice-presidents, has numerous 
papers on this intricate question, which it would be useless to the 
general reader to recapitulate ; but a special feature of the section 
will be a museum and laboratory to demonstrate methods of culture 
of these minute organisms. 

The section on the Relation of the Diseases of Animals to those of 
Man is presided over by Sir Nigel Kingscote, with Professor Brown 
and others as vice-presidents. This section will hold a joint discus- 
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sion with the last section on tuberculosis in man and animals, in all 
its bearings. It will discuss the subject of the spread and preven- 
tion of rabies; and it will treat of the dangers from; and methods 
of prevention of, infection of animal food, among numerous other 
matters. 

The section of Infancy, Childhood, and School-life is presided 
over by Mr. Diggle, chairman of the London School Board, assisted 
by Dr. Cheadle, physician to the Children’s Hospital in Ormond 
Street, Sir Philip Magnus, and Dr. Gladstone as vice-presidents. 

The subjects will include the scientific study and observation of 
the effects of education on children in schools, and details as to school- 
diseases and epidemics ; the value of physical education and manual 
training, in connection with other causes which regulate the growth 
of a child; the advantages and disadvantages of orphanages; the 
methods of dealing with juvenile delinquency ; the effect of education 
on crime and mental diseases ; the hygiene of speech and the detection 
of defects in vision and hearing in children ; as well as the education 
of the blind and of deaf-mutes. 

The section of Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology in relation 
to Hygiene, over which Sir Henry Roscoe presides, assisted by Sir 
Charles Cameron, will include discussions on town fogs and on the 
prevention of smoke, and the relation of fogs and smoke to health ; 
the relation of weather to the spread of influenza; the treatment of 
London sewage; and the effect of the soil on the distribution of 
disease-germs, and other questions relating to the disposal of sewage. 

The section of Architecture in relation to Hygiene, presided over 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield, assisted by Messrs. A. Choisy and Hermant 
of Paris, Herr Ende of Berlin, Professor Fenger of Copenhagen, 
and others, will deal with the hygienic principles to be observed in 
laying out towns and forming streets, and in the grouping of 
dwellings so as to preserve open spaces and adequate aération. 

It will also consider the advantages and disadvantages of different 
plans of construction of workmen’s dwellings, the sanitary points to 
be observed in building, and, final’y, the principles of construction for 
isolation hospitals. 

The section of Engineering in relation to Hygiene is presided 
over by Sir John Coode, the late president of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, assisted by M. Bechmann of Paris, and Professors V. Gruber 
of Vienna and Pacchiotti of Turin. This section will receive much in- 
formation as to foreign cities, and will deal largely with the sewerage 
of towns in relation to the pollution of the soil and water ; sewer 
ventilation, methods of sewage-disposal by irrigation or otherwise, and 
the self-purification of rivers. It will deal also with the supply and 
distribution of water to cities, and will include papers on the various 
methods for the disposal of town refuse. 

The section of Naval-and Military Hygiene is presided over by 
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Lord Wantage, chairman of the National Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War, assisted by the Directors-General of the Army 
Medical Department, and of the Medical Department of the Navy. 

It will deal with questions affecting medical inspection of ships 
and of the mercantile marine, especially in relation to quarantine. 
It will treat of the diseases of soldiers in India, and of the special 
diseases of camps and barracks, and will also consider the ambulance 
arrangements for the sick and wounded in the field. 

The section of State Hygiene, presided over by Lord Basing, 
assisted by a strong list of Foreign Honorary Presidents and British 
Vice-Presidents, will deal with the duty of the State in regard to the 
public health—(qa) in regard to dwellings of various classes of the 
community ; (b) in regard to adulteration of food and of drugs, and 
of air by the discharge of noxious gases; (c) in regard to propagation 
of infectious disease and the extent of isolation necessary ; (d) the 
duty of the State in regard to contagious diseases. 

This section will also deal with the different methods of disposal 
of the dead, by cremation or by what have been termed rational pro- 
cesses. The education and position of persons engaged in sanitary 
administration will be considered, as well as the need for popular 
instruction in hygiene. 

The division of the Congress concerned with Demography is pre- 
sided over by Mr. Francis Galton, and has as vice-presidents Dr. Ogle, 
Mr. Giffen, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Dr. Mouat, and. others. 

The subjects to be treated are diseases and mortality in relation 
to occupation, and the consequent economic advantages of industrial 
hygiene ; various methods of insurance of, and benefit to, workers ; 
the immigration of labour, and the suitability of various climates 
‘and soils for habitation and emigration ; the methods of conducting 
a census, and the results of the census in various countries; the 
results of physical training, especially in relation to the physical con- 
dition of children in schools, and the various methods which have 
been devised for ascertaining the: physical characteristics of different 
individuals by the new science of anthropometry, as well as the plans 
adopted in France, the United States of North America, and else- 
where, for the personal identification of individuals, especially in the 
criminal classes. 

There will also be two general discussions to be held on certain 
specified afternoons—one on the education and registration of 
plumbers in relation to public health, under the auspices of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers ; and the other, at which a valuable 
account of sanitary progress in India in recent years, written by Sir 
William Moore, will be read, and will be followed by discussion, which 
will be of especial interest to all who are connected with our Indian 
Empire. 

This brief summary of the subjects which have been arranged for 
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discussion at the Congress will explain the extent of ground which 
it covers ; the interest which the Congress has elicited will be gauged 
by the fact that universities, colleges, municipalities, corporations, 
and societies in this country to the number of over two hundred have 
sent between seven and eight hundred delegates. 

Ten of our principal colonies, and every important foreign country, 
and many institutions in those countries and in our colonies, have 
also named delegates. 

The Government of India, and most of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, as well as various universities and municipalities in that 
country, have named delegates; and we would draw special attention 
to the fact that the more powerful and important of the native 
princes in India have evinced the greatest interest in the Congress 
by forwarding subscriptions to its funds, as well as by naming 
delegates to represent them at the Congress. 

It is worth while to reflect fora moment upon the reason why 
influential bodies have been ready to send delegates to this Congress. 

In this country, the efforts which were originated at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign to promote the public health by such men as 
Southwood Smith, Chadwick, John Simon, Robert Rawlinson, and, in 
the army, John Sutherland, Edmund Parkes, and many others, have 
succeeded in educating the community by degrees to the necessity 
of observing the laws of health ; and the systematic sanitary adminis- 
tration which has now been carried on in all parts of this country for 
many years has developed improved health, as well as an increasing 
interest in the subject, amongst all classes of the community. 

Sanitary regulations, both imperial and local, are coming more and 
more to be based on the results of accurate scientific research into the 
causes of disease ; philanthropists are working on the lines of sanitary 
reform ; and, behind it all, there is the invaluable. stimulus of the 
intelligent public, who have learned that there is at least a substratum 
of truth in the old adage that ‘health is wealth.’ And what is the 
result? Take this metropolis alone. In the ten years ending 1869 
the inhabitants of London died at an average annual rate of twenty- 
four for every thousand living; in the ten years ending 1889 that 
rate was only twenty. In other words, over 17,000 lives were being 
annually saved in that decade in London; and this mortality is still 
far too great. The saving effected has been largely from the prevent- 
able diseases—a class of disease so especially fatal to men and women 
during the wage-earning period of life, a period when death casts 
upon the surviving public the onerous burden of supporting those 
whom it was the pride and happiness of the bread-winner himself to 
support. Besides which, prevention of these diseases means a 
diminution of preventable sickness, and this carries with it a lessening 
of domestic misery and an increase of individual vigour and happi- 
ness. It is no mere vain insular boast, when we say that Great 
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Britain stands first among the nations in this matter. The palm of 
pre-eminence has thus far been generally conceded to us, and we wish, 
if we can, to retain it. But we are being hardly pressed, and by none 
more closely than by our fellows, the English-speaking nations of both 
hemispheres. 

But in these days of rapid transit the sanitary condition of any 
one nation is more than ever a matter of concern to its neighbours. 
This is especially exemplified in the matter of quarantine. It was 
long the universally recognised custom, in the case of epidemics of 
cholera and plagues, to pretend to protect people from the incursion 
of the disease by drawing imaginary lines round the populations—in 
fact, so-called cordons and quarantines—instead of taking steps to . 
provide a complete system of sanitary administration. 

We in this country have discovered that, if we give our seaports 
and our country generally an efficient sanitary administration and 
keep our towns clean, it is unnecessary in the presence of cholera to 
revert to an empty and antiquated form, which does untold harm by 
giving a feeling of false security, and which operates mischievously 
both in health and in commerce. Since this attitude was definitely 
adopted, we have in England and Wales spent near upon nine mil- 
lions sterling per annum on measures for promoting public health 
and in removing the causes of disease. The result is that, whilst 
cholera, when imported, has gained no footing amongst us, hundreds 
of thousands of valuable lives have been spared, the remunerative 
capacity and the vigour of the people have been improved, and the 
costly item of preventable disease and death has undergone a 
diminution that could hardly have been anticipated. 

This subject, indeed, affords a striking instance in which the 
international character of these congresses has already produced 
useful effects. At the earlier of these congresses the views of 
England upon the important question of quarantine were entirely 
set aside ; but at the last congress, the discussions which had arisen 
at previous congresses had so permeated the minds of students of 
hygiene on the Continent that it was generally conceded at the 
Vienna Congress that the enforcement of the laws of health amongst 
the population of a country was a far more effective measure for 
preventing the spread of cholera in the country than any measures 
of quarantine ; and we learn that some of the western Governments 
of the continent of Europe are now beginning to work on lines some- 
what similar to our own. 

Whilst, however, in matters of practical hygiene we may not 
feel that we have very much to learn from our foreign visitors, we 
cannot but admit that, owing to the prejudices of a certain section 
of the community, we have largely to rely upon foreign scientific 
men for making progress in those very important and necessary 
researches in physiology which require a living substance for their 
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full investigation; and the trouble and money which have been 
expended in organising this Congress will be fully repaid if the 
discussions which take place influence the public mind and the 
Government in such a manner as to lead to the prevalence of wiser 
counsels on this subject. 

In the Demographic section, on the other hand, there can be no 
question that we may usefully learn something from our intercourse 
with other foreign members of the Congress. For instance, our 
neighbours on the continent of Europe may afford us assistance in 
the solution of some of our intricate social problems, by giving us an 
insight into the working of the various methods for compulsory 
insurance of the poorer classes which are now being discussed in 
Germany and in Switzerland; and we might possibly learn from their 
experience how far it is probable that such methods would be found 
available to act as a safeguard against the deteriorating effect of our 
present workhouse system. 

These few remarks will show that the approaching Congress is 
one which has a most important bearing upon the well-being of the 
community. The advent among us of so many foreign students of 
Hygiene and Demography will afford us in England many oppor- 
tunities, by personal discussion, for becoming acquainted with their 
experiences of some of those problems, both sanitary and social, which 
are exercising the minds of many of our most serious thinkers at the 
present time ; and we believe that our foreign members will also feel 
that they may derive some profit from studying on the spot our 
methods of sanitary administration and our appliances for sanitation 
on the large scale in which they are developed in this country; 
as, for instance, the municipal administration of Glasgow and 
Manchester, the drainage of London, and the water-supply of our 
large northern towns. 

We believe that our American cousins are desirous that the next 
meeting of this great International Congress should take place at 
Chicago during the Exhibition to be held there in 1893, and we 
are sure that, if the foreign members of the Congress should consent 
to make the effort of crossing the Atlantic, they will be amply repaid. 
The Exhibition will, it is understood, be framed on a scale far exceed- 
ing anything which has preceded it; it will be held in a town of 
about three quarters of a million of inhabitants, which is barely fifty 
years old, and which, during the course of its short life, has been 
twice destroyed by fire; and they will find much to study in the 
municipal arrangements and the private institutions of a country 
where the prevailing spirit is to try new things, as contradistinguished 
from the European sentiment of disinclination to change. 


DouGLas GALTON. 











ON CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES 


THE editor of this Review, knowing that I might be anxious to — 
strike a blow on behalf of my dear father and master, has kindly 
opened its pages to me for this purpose. I could not but feel that 
I had a right—and if a right perhaps a duty also—not to leave the 
defence tam cari capitis entirely in the hands of others, however 
competent and however devoted. And so, still to preserve the 
metaphor with which the gladiatorial soul of Dr. Abbott has 
familiarised us in this controversy, I enter the arena. But, even as 
I am entering, a word is whispered in my ear which almost makes me 
recoil. I am informed that, besides engaging with the ‘retiarius’ 
Dr. Abbott, I am bound by the etiquette which governs such institu- 
tions to take some notice of the accomplished lady who eulogised him 
last May, and of Amazonian warfare I have neither the understanding 
nor the desire. I am comforted, however, by the consideration that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has raised no fresh point against the Cardinal 
which calls for an answer ; that her presence may be regarded rather 
as that of a friendly goddess, who from some exalted sphere blesses 
her hero, than as hiscomradein arms. So far, then, as I succeed in 
showing that Dr. Abbott’s assault is at once barbarous and futile, 1 
shall have sufficiently done my duty both by the warrior and the 
divinity. 

It. is obviously impossible to discuss here all the nine miracles 
the treatment of which by Newman forms the main subject of Dr. 
Abbott’s criticism. I propose, therefore, to select two of them: (1) 
the case of the blind man at Milan ; (2) the speech of the tongueless 
African confessors. No one, I think, will be inclined to regard my 
choice as evidencing any reluctance to face the full brunt of hostile 
criticism, for the first has been indicated by Dr. Abbott (New- 
manianism, p. Xxvi.) as the battleground of his choice ; and the second 
is popularly supposed to have been wholly driven out of court by a 
flood of new evidence, in regard to which the Cardinal’s attitude has 
been subjected by his critic to strictures of peculiar severity. Unfor- 
tunately both for myself and for my readers, several points of serious 
importance remain to be considered before I can enter with any 
satisfaction upon the proposed discussion. 
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To begin with the least pleasant part of my task. Iam concerned 
to justify, or at least explain, the general sentiment, in which I fully 
concur, that the Philomythus, quite apart from the justice or in- 
justice of its various critical points, is a violation of the decencies of 
literary warfare ; that it is a phenomenon which has to be accounted 
for, which never ought to have come about, and to which one is 
tempted to address oneself rather as to the abatement of a nuisance 
than the repulse of an adversary. 

It is not necessary to make a florilegium of expressions such as 
‘venom, ‘underlying foulness and falsehood’ with which the work 
abounds, as this has been done more than oncealready. The author’s 
one defence is that, having once formally admitted Newman’s sin- 
cerity, he is at liberty to use what language he likes of his objective 
methods, and of Newman the writer as distinguished from Newman the 
man. But in reality the charge of dishonesty thus qualified, at least 
from one point of view, is an aggravation ; for present unconscious- 
ness of ‘underlying foulness and falsehood’ is dearly bought by the 
long course of more or less conscious trifling with truth which it implies. 
Once, indeed, Dr. Abbott forgets altogether this precious distinction 
between conscious and unconscious falsehood ; for (p. 207), in his 
vivid dramatic way, he puts into the Cardinal’s mouth a well-articu- 
lated scheme of deliberate knavery which he is proposing to carry out. 
Moreover, the author of Philomythus is too good a rhetorician not to 
know that to play ‘ The Rogues’ March ’ fortissimo through the whole 
performance, as he does, must effectually obliterate a perfunctory 
sentence or two in an opposite sense. 

But more than this—though his subject-matter is Newman’s 
uncritical treatment of the miraculous, his critic is not content unless 
he can strip the Cardinal of all claim to popular esteem. The one 
endownient he recognises is the inalienable one of style and rhetoric, 
upon the abuse of which he dwells. But the theology is loveless, the 
scholarship unsound, the claim to originality of any sort unfounded, 
and so on to the end. And, worse still, what are we to think of the 
humanity of a critic who handles as Dr. Abbott does (p. 82) that 
most pathetic passage (Letters, vol. i. p. 416) in which the writer, 
when recording his feelings during his Sicilian illness—feelings which 
he tells us were more or less heightened by delirium—speaks in the 
very spirit of the Penitential Psalms of the hollowness of his own 
heart ; though even here expressions of love are not wanting—‘ I had 

a most consoling thought of God’s electing love, and seemed to feel 
that I was His.’ The long passage of agonising self-reproach is 
quoted with the comment, ‘ such a sentence as this-a:lost soul might 
pass upsu iiself on the Day of Judgment.’ And we are to be grateful, 
forsooth, that the critic, with contemptuous generosity, declines to hold 
Newman to the literal truth of his confession, inasmuch as ‘ it was 
Newman’s way in his introspective mood ,.. to distrust and 
shudder at himself.’ 
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In much the same spirit Dr. Abbott deals with the Letters of 
the last three years of Newman’s Anglican life, addressed to Keble 
and various intimate friends, in which now one facet, now another, of 
the portentously difficult problem with which he was struggling 
showed uppermost and claimed possession ; and insists that in anyone 
less sophisticated than Newman such alternations would argue insin- 
cerity. See, again, how he treats (p. 79) the touching story of Bishop 
Butler’s deathbed—a story hardly the less acceptable, one should 
have thought, to a man of letters, for the primness of its eighteenth- 
century garb. But why thus deface the good Bishop’s head-stone ? 
Well, you see, Newman says, rightly or wrongly, that he got his doc- 
trine of probability from Butler, and if the Bishop really held it, it is 
likely enough to have poisoned his deathbed more or less. Are the 
net and trident not enough for Dr. Abbott, that he must needs throw 
vitriol ? 

And now if the Presens Dea has not long since withdrawn herself 
from our turmoil, may I not ask her to reconsider the adequacy of 
that mild rebuke, hardly qualifying the praise, which she adminis- 
tered to her protégé (May, p. 770): ‘A good deal of very strong lan- 
guage is disengaged in the process of criticism which would have 
been better avoided’? Could not the Veronica of Agnostic Christology 
discover in that image, distorted and unkinged as we regard it, 
which she has presented to the world, at least some higher lesson of 
humanity ? 

Although the miracles of the Thundering Legion and St. Nar- 
cissus are not amongst those I have selected, and though I am well 
aware that these two miracles are in excellent hands, I must refer to 
them here briefly, as grounding a very heavy charge I have to make 
against Dr. Abbott. It is nothing less than that of persistence in dis- 
proved misstatement. 

In his discussion of the first miracle (p. 153) he says: ‘ Newman 
(242) omits the second “it is reported that,” which introduces the 
description of “‘ the thunderbolts,” and translates it as though it were 
a statement of Eusebius himself. These last italics are mine: they 
mark the precise misstatement. When confronted with Newman’s 
rendering of Eusebius beginning with ‘it is said,’ and when it is 
pointed out to him that though the second ‘it is said’ is omitted, 
yet the whole statement is strictly under the control of the first 
‘it is said,’ what does Dr. Abbott do? He first appeals (New- 
manianism, p. xix.) to ‘ good scholars,’ as though it were a question 
of Greek instead of, as it is, plain English ; and then pretends that 
his words ‘ Newman omits the second’ are a sufficient admission that 
he has put in the first. Of course this is not the case ; for Newman’s 
quotation, for anything Dr. Abbott tells us, might have begun after 
the first ‘it is said.’ Whatever may be the force of the second ‘ it is 
said ’ in the place it occupies in the original—and I believe it to be nl 
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—one thing is quite certain: by its omission in English Newman did 
not translate the ensuing description ‘ as though it were a statement of 
Eusebius himself’ As Dr. Abbott sticks to his original assertion, I can 
only suppose that his retiarian manceuvres have bewildered him, and 
that he really does not understand the point of our contention. 

In the case of St. Narcissus, Dr. Abbott’s misstatement is of much 
the same character; but here it is the Greek author he misstates 
rather than the English. Newman had related from Eusebius two 
incidents connected with this saint: the one of his changing water 
into oil, the other of the minute fulfilment of a threefold curse 
invoked upon themselves by his three calumniators in case they 
should be speaking falsely. Of the whole story the Cardinal remarks, 
‘ Eusebius notices pointedly that it was the tradition of the Church 
of Jerusalem,’ 7.e. that Eusebius asserts no portion of it, natural or 
supernatural, upon his own responsibility. With this statement Dr. 
Abbott joins issue (157-8): ‘In fact, however, Eusebius’s pointed 
remark refers merely to the first of the two stories, the miraculous 
one; and, further, Eusebius makes the marked distinction between 
the two stories that he records the whole of the miraculous one with 
a “‘they say that,” as a mere report, and the whole of the non- 
miraculous one as a fact.’ And, finally, ‘Eusebius, if accurately 
translated, tells us very plainly that he did not mind being respon- 
sible for the non-miraculous one, but would not be responsible for 
the miraculous one.’ We read and re-read the words of Eusebius, 
and then ‘protest that anyhow the particular distinction of ‘ report’ 
and ‘assertion’ is not to be found, and we prepare ourselves with 
some misgiving for an encounter over a piece of Greek. Happily, 
nothing of the kind is necessary, for in Newmanianism (p. xxi) we 
-have not indeed confitentem reum—that would be too unretiarian—but 
a culprit stealthily restoring what it is no longer safe to keep; this, 
at least, is the phenomenon presented, however unconsciously. A 
distinction, indeed, is still insisted on, whatever may. be its worth, in 
the way in which Eusebius tells the two stories; but the particular 
distinction, which Newman was accused of ignoring, between ‘ report’ 
and ‘assertion,’ ‘responsibility “ and ‘non-responsibility,’ is quietly 
allowed to vanish in the admission ‘that Eusebius classifies the 
second story under “things worthy of mention enumerated (or 
stated) by members of the Church of Jerusalem.” ’ 

In Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles (1842-3), p. 228, 
the author says : 


It does not strictly fall within the scope of this essay to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsehood of this or that miraculous narrative as it occurs in ecclesiastical 
history; but only to furnish such general considerations as may be useful in 
forming a decision in particular cases, Yet, considering the painful perplexity 
which many feel when left entirely to their own judgments in important matters, 
it may be allowable to go a step further, and, without ruling open questions this 
way or that, to throw off the abstract and unreal character which attends a course 
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of reasoning, by setting down the evidence for and against certain miracles as we 
meet with them. 


Again, in the ‘ Advertisement ’ prefixed to the edition of 1870 


we read that 

the“ecclesiastical miracles are regarded as addressed to Christians; the rewards of 
faith, and the matter of devotion, varying in their character from simple provi- 
dences to distinct innovations upon physical order, and coming to us by tradition or 
in legend, trustworthy or not, as it may happen in the particular case. 









One thing is made quite clear from these extracts—that Newman 
does not pretend to produce his nine miracles as examples necessarily, 
all of them, of the miracle in its strict sense ; nor, again, as instances, 
all of them, of facts for which the evidence is of a completely cogent 
character; but simply as fair examples of the miracle encountered in 
Church history—seven out of the nine being of an _ historical or 
public character. ; 

In his earlier essay (1825-6) he thought he could make a. sharp 
distinction between the miracles of Scripture and those of Church 












ness of attestation ; and that he might logically defend the former on 
grounds of natural reason, likelihood, and evidence against the oppo- 
nents of Revelation, whilst setting the latter entirely, or all but 
entirely, aside.' 

In the essay of (1842-3) he realises that this position is untenable. 
He saw that Church history is a chapter of the selfsame sacred nar- 
rative of which the Bible is another, and that each contains its 
record of miracles. Whilst still maintaining that on the whole 
there was a distinction between scriptural and ecclesiastical miracles, 
inasmuch as the former were mainly evidential as deliberately 
exerted for the purpose of evidence, the latter mainly devotional and, 
so to speak, ‘tentative,’ he was aware that many of either kind 
were to be found in each of the two systems; that, abstracting 
from inspiration, an appeal to which could not affect unbelievers, 
the attestation for many of the scriptural miracles was as im- 
perfect, to say the least, as that of many recorded in Church history ; 
and that the testimony of the Fathers to the cessation of miracles 
had to be reconciled with their persistently witnessing to miracles 
actually taking place about them, and so must be understood in 
‘the sense of the above general distinction. (See, precisely to this 
effect, Saint Augustine, Retract. lib. i..c. xiii.) 

To put aside Church miracles altogether, without any reference to 
their evidence, or to demand as a sine qua 20n an absolute cogency 
of proof, in accordance with the ordinary Protestant spirit, appeared 
to Newman inconsistent with an ungrudging acceptance of Scripture 
miracles, and as threatening, in men so minded, an ultimate rejection 
of the Revelation of which miracles are an integral part, inasmuch as 


































' The only Church miracle for which he shows any leaning here is that of the 
Frustration of Julian. * 
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it implies an adhesion, conscious or unconscious, to the general 
principle that it is a mistake to believe in the miraculous. Thus we 
see how completely reasonable it was from his point of view for 
Newman to insist that the main matter to be considered was the 
question of antecedent probability. Once admit that miracles are 
antecedently probable, or at least not antecedently improbable under 
the circumstances, and then we shall admit the particular instances 
recorded, on such evidence as we should demand for any rare but 
admittedly possible occurrence such as had happened before and 
might happen again. It was to recommend this attitude of mind as 
the only one befitting a Christian, and not to prove this or that 
ecclesiastical miracle, that Newman wrote his essay. How completely 
his fears have been justified in respect to Scripture miracles let 
Dr. Abbott and his school declare. I shall have something more to 
say on this matter later on. 

Dr. Abbott (pp. 108-112) makes great capital out of Newman’s 
admission (p. 239) ‘that false miracles at once exceed and conceal 
and prejudice those which are genuine.’ Now, it is pretty clear that 
in this passage the expression ‘false miracles’ is used in its widest 
extension as including ali miraculous reports in any way attaching to 
the Christian Church ; indeed (p. 235) the Arian ‘ Acts of St. George’ 
are instanced. And so it may be logically understood to embrace 
the miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels and other such whose name 
is legion. On the other hand, in a previous passage (171), when 
the writer speaks of the reasonableness of ‘admitting the ecclesias- 
tical: miracles on the whole, this expression cannot be understood, as 
Dr. Abbott maintains it should be, as equivalent to ‘the majority’; 
for see how the passage would then read: ‘It is no real argument 
against admitting the majority of the ecclesiastical miracles, or 
against admitting certain of them, that certain others are rejected on 
all hands.’ Assuredly if the argument does not avail against admit- 
ting the larger proportion, it is needless to say that it does not avail 
against admitting the smaller. This shows that the phrase ‘on the 
whole’ simply denotes the class ecclesiastical miracles as contrasted 
with those of Scripture, and thus harmonises perfectly with the 
explanatory clause ‘or against admitting certain of them.’ Again, 
when false miracles are said (p. 239) to ‘ prejudice those which are 
genuine,’ it is implied that the prejudice is plausible merely, not just, 
for we are told just before (p. 237) ‘that such fictions are no fair 
‘ prejudice to others which possess the character of truth,’ It cannot 
be shown that Newman has ever committed himself to the statement. 
that the majority of the miracles originating and freely circulating 
in the Church are false; thus the basis of Dr. Abbott’s elaborate 
argumentum ad hominem from what he calls statistical probability 
vanishes. Neither can a statistical probability founded upon the 
mere numerical excess, if so be, of false miracles over true, within 
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the Church—the term miracle being no further specificated—have 
any cogency except in the abstract, 7.e. before the concrete character 
of the particular miracle has begun in any degree to articulate itself. 

Thus if false diamonds exceed the true by, let us say, a thousand 
to one, the sphere of the operation of the statistical probability is 
simply the report ‘a diamond here, a diamond there.’ The moment 
the note is added, ‘offered by a respectable firm,’ ‘ purchased by a 
great lady who would never wear paste,’ ‘has stood such or such a 
chemical test,’ the argument from statistical probability is dis- 
mounted. When Dr. Abbott would ground upon Newman’s exhorta- 
tion (Tract 85) to go by evidence, ‘so to say, of three to two’? in 
favour of Revelation, an analogous duty of ignoring miracles against 
which there is a large statistical probability, he is comparing © 
situations which are in no degree comparable. In the former the 
evidence is complete and has resulted in a manifest probabiliority ; 
in the latter it is an abstract probabiliority whose cogency ceases 
with the first entrance of specific evidence. 

It may be admitted that Newman, as an Anglican, had an inade- 
quate appreciation of the central current of Church tradition as an 
eliminating principle, and no acquaintance at all with the great 
mass of juridically proved miracles in the ‘ Acts of Canonisation.’ 

Dr. Abbott (115-123) charges Newman with having, in his 
anxiety to soften the ill effect of later impostures, started the new 
and alarming paradox that false miracles abounded in the early Church 
‘from the first hour’ (171-174); and with having undertaken to 
prove this abundance from Acts viii. 9 (Simon Magus), xvi. 17 (Jewish 
exorcists in the name of Jesus), and Lucian, Peregrin. ap. Middleton, 
p- 20. Unfortunately for the critic, this supposed paradox is neither 
more nor less than a commonplace recognised by allstudents. Thus, 
Mabillon (De Re Diplom. lib.i.c. 6): ‘Nullum sanctius evum quam 
nascentis ecclesiz, et tamen quanta falsorum scriptorum monstra, 
ementitis apostolorum aliorumque virorum illustrium nominibus, 
pepererit ztas illa, inter alia docet Gelasii Pape censura.’ No doubt 
the mass of these forgeries, with their fictitious miracles, can be shown 
to be the work of persons with one heretical bias or another, but, ex- 
cept so far as the known authors or their works have been formally 
eliminated by authority, they inevitably contribute their dark 
shadows to the broad general effect of Christian literature. 

It is to this condition of things that Newman addresses himself, 
not as to something to his advantage, but as to a difficulty the facts 
of which are on all hands admitted. He refers to the passages in the 
Acts as showing that even in so slight an epitome of Church history 
indications are not wanting of persons apt to abuse their position of 
Christians, or their relations with Christians, in the direction of 


2 Subsequent editions, ‘twelve chances to two,’ ‘a score of reasons for to one or 
two against.’ 
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miraculous pretension, and as exhibiting a continuation of the policy 
on the part of the evil one tending to confound the power of Christ 
with that of Beelzebub. 

The reference to Lucian’s Peregrinus presents us with an.im- 
postor who is supposed to have obtained a high position as a Christian 
among Christians by an exhibition of false miracles. Bishop Light- 
foot recognises that Peregrinus is a real personage; that he is used 
as a vehicle for a satire upon St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp—a sug- 
gestion of Lightfoot’s which Dr. Abbott urges with much triumph, is 
neither here nor there. On the supposed irrelevance and absurdity 
of these references his critic grounds a most outrageous protest 
against the general character of Newman’s references.’ 

The abundant impostures of which Newman speaks are such as 
the miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels, and of the pseudo-Acts of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. He points out that but for the authority of 
the Canon our Scripture miracles would be associated to this day 
‘with the prodigies of Jewish strollers, heathen magicians, &c.’ 
‘Yet in spite of this they would have been deserving of serious 
attention as now.’ On this score he claims a measure of serious consi- 
deration as due to ecclesiastical-miracles, in spite of the continuance 
of such association. 

I am now free to proceed to the consideration of the two miracles 
I have selected. It is only fair to notice that during the nigh upon 
half a century since the publication of Newman’s essay, scholars. like 
Dr. Lightfoot have been actively engaged upon the same ground, 
and, as might fairly be expected, one or two points of criticism have 
been ruled in a more or less adverse sense to Newmans finding ; 
though this cannot be said to apply to the particular miracles.I am 
to consider. 

All that I am concerned to maintain is that Newman’s handling‘ 
of his subject has been eminently fair; that he has ever given the 
view opposed to his inclination its recognised status and authority ; 
and that his critic has pursued him throughout with persistent in- 
justice. ; 


- RECOVERY OF THE BLIND MAN By: THE RELICS oF St. GERVASIUS | 
AND _PROTASIUS 


‘ The broad facts connected with this memorable interposition of 
Divine power are these.’ Thus Newman introduces the miracle in 
, the editions of the essay subsequent to that of 1843. In the last- 


3 This temper has led him toWeny (p. 181) that the cross St. Paula is described as 
worshipping (St. Jerome, Ep. 108) need be the ‘discovered Cross.’ If he had looked 
he would have seen that it heads the list of the holy objects she visits on her first 
arrival in Jerusalem. Moreover, Paula and Eustochium especially invite Marcella to 
join them (Ep. 84) in ordér that ‘she may kiss the wood of the Cross.’ 
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named edition, the first in which the essay appeared detached from 
the volume of Fleury, to which it originally formed an introduction, 
there still remained in the text, just before the words quoted, and in 
a footnote, a survival of the original connection, in the form ofa 
reference to the pages of Fleury treating of the event, and referring to 
. the original authorities ; in regard to which pages the treatment in the 
essay is spoken of as ‘one or two additional remarks’; and besides 
this a reference to another work of Newman’s, The Church .of the 
Fathers. _ In subsequent editions this clause and footnote disappear, 
leaving the section to open with ‘The broad facts, &.’; and Dr. 
Abbott bitterly complains that Newman has left his readers wholly 


without references, and references, too, which would have exposed. 


his false rendering of the broad facts. 

Now, as to the first part of the charge, I answer that Newman, when 
he first mentions the miracle (p. 137), gives the reference to the main 
source of the narrative, St. Ambrose’s letter to his sister (Ep. i. 22) ; 
that in his ‘ Advertisement’ (1870). he at least gives a general 
reference to Fleury when he reminds his readers that the essay was 
written ‘as preface to a portion of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History’ ; 
and that for anyone capable of referring at all, reference is in this 
case exceptionally easy. The serious part of the charge is of course 
the statement that ‘the broad facts’ as given by Newman are not 
in accordance with the details given by the authorities, the references 
to which have been omitted. Newman’s words are as follows: ‘St. 
Ambrose, with a large portion of the population of Milan, was re- 
sisting the Empress Justina in her attempt to seize on one of the 
churches of the city for Arian worship. In the course of the contest 
he had occasion to seek for the relics of martyrs to be used in the 
dedication of a new church, and he found two skeletons, with a 
quantity of fresh blood, the miraculous token of martyrdom. Miracles 
followed, both cures and exorcisms ; and at length, as he was moving 
the relics to a neighbouring church, a blind man touched the cloth 
which covered them, and regained his sight. The Empress in con- 
sequence relinquished the contést. . . These facts are attested by St. 
Ambrose, several times by St. Augustine, and by Paulinus, secretary 
to St. Ambrose, in his Life of the Saint addressed to St. Augustine.’ 
He adds (351) that the Arians ‘denied the miracle .. . but did 
not hazard any counter-statement or distinct explanation of the 
facts of the case.’ It will. be convenient to deal with Dr. Abbott’s 

‘objections to these ‘broad facts’ one by one. They will be found 
in his own words (pp. 192-6 and p. 255); he is evidently more than 
satisfied with them. 

1. ‘A quantity of fresh blood’ is unwarranted by St. Ambrose, 
whose words are ‘sanguinis plurimum’ much blood. Yes, but a little 
further on in the same letter the saint says that the grave was wet 
with blood (‘ sanguine madet’); thus the blood was liquid, or fresh. 
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2. This would not be miraculous, for the head of Charles I. after 
160 years was found ‘ heavy and wet with a liquid that gave to writing- 
paper and linen a greenish-red tinge.’ But the king’s head was no 
mere skull of a skeleton, such as those St. Ambrose found; and the 
saint. particularly insists that.the blood bore testimony by its colour 
—‘clamat coloris indicio’—which by no means suggests ‘a greenish- 
red tinge.’ — 

3. There is not aword to tell us that the man was not born blind. 
Why, it is said that he ‘ regained’ his sight, and (p. 352) we are told 
that ‘he had been a butcher.’ 

4. The Arians did make ‘a counter-statement or distinct ex- 
planation,’ for St. Ambrose (ibid. § 17) says, ‘Isti beneficium negant 
qui factum negare non possunt,’ and this can mean nothing else but 
that ‘although the man was really much better,’ yet, inasmuch as the 
cure was not complete, ‘it was no benefit to him.’ This last state- 
ment is rather fantastic, and will hardly, I think, commend itself to 
a commission of blind men. The ordinary interpretation of the 
Arian position (see Twisleton, The Tongue not Essential to Speech, 
p- 207) is far more plausible, viz. that they denied the previous 
blindness, and so the beneficium, but not the factum that he touched 
the relics and saw; but to maintain this in the face of the many 
persons who knew what had forced Severus to give up his trade was 
‘no counter-explanation, but a simple denial—a refusal to accept 
evidence, without being able to produce anything the other way. 

5. The miracle did not achieve the victory, at least single-handed, 
and Newman ought to have told us that Fleury admits that the letter 
of the. Emperor Maximus may have had something to do with it. 
Fleury’s words are : ‘Thus were the Arians put to silence by the force 
of miracles, and the Empress obliged to let St. Ambrose remain at 
peace. Perhaps her apprehension of the Emperor Maximus may 
have contributed somewhat towards this result.’ At most the pos- 
sibly corroborative, not alternative, influence is recognised as some- 
thing slight and doubtful. On the other hand, St. Augustine (Conf. 
lib. ix. c. 7) knows of no influence but the miraculous, and speaks of 
the martyr’s relics having been brought to light ‘ opportunely for the 
bridling of fury, feminine though regal.’ Gibbon (ch. 27) says of the 
miracles: ‘ Their effect on the minds of the people was rapid and 
irresistible ; and. the feeble sov ereign of Italy found himself unable 
to contend ‘with the favourite of heaven.’ 

6. Old men remembered, St. Ambrose says, that they had heard 
of the martyrs and read the inscription, and this ought to have been 
mentioned, because it shows that nothing supernatural was required 
for the discovery ; and St. Ambrose’s admission, too, that it was a 
‘presage’ that led him on, for that disposes of the notion that it 
was adream. I answer that before the event the old men had so 
absolutely forgotten the place that it had become a pathway for 
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those who wanted to reach the further shrine (Paulinus, V. St. A. c. 34). 
Afterwards, indeed, they began to remember having ‘some time or 
other heard the name and read the title.’ As to the vision which St. 
Augustine twice speaks of, and which represents doubtless his recol- 
lection of what St. Ambrose told him, it certainly does not contradict 
the ‘ cujusdam ardor presagii,’ the expression used by St. Ambrose to 
his sister. But even were the disagreement allowed and the old men 
admitted to have known all about it, it would be altogether beside 
the mark ; for Newman in his ‘ broad facts’ has carefully avoided any 
suggestion of a supernatural guidance ; he simply says that the saint 
“had reason to seek . . . and he found.’ 

All the details upon which Dr. Abbott insists in the original 
evidence are in the Ep. 22. to which Newman refers; none of these 
details are in the least at variance with Newman’s ‘ broad facts.’ 

- I will content myself with applying to Dr. Abbott’s mosaic of 
misprision his own phrase, ‘ all this is very bad.’ 


Tue Power OF SPEECH CONTINUED TO THE AFRICAN CONFESSORS 
: DEPRIVED OF THEIR TONGUES 


A.D. 404 the Vandal King Hunneric, an Arian, in hatred of the 
Catholic faith cut out the tongues and amputated the right hands 
of some sixty African Catholics. Victor, Bishop of Vite, in his 
history of the persecution, published only two years after the event 
(see Newman, p. 381), declares that the tongues were ‘cut out by 
the roots.’ A®neas of Gaza says, ‘ Opening their mouth I perceived 
the tongue entirely gone from the root.’ Procopius says that their 
tongues were cut ‘as low down as the throat.’ The Emperor Justi- 
nian speaks of having seen ‘the venerable men whose tongues had 
been cut off at the roots.’ St. Gregory the Great- tells us that he 
met with a certain aged bishop at Constantinople, who said he had 
seen the confessors, ‘and that it appeared . . . as if, their tongues 
having been cut off from the roots, there was a sort of open depth in 
their throat.’ So much as to the character of the excision to which they 
were submitted. As to the perfection of their speech afterwards we 
have much the same evidence. ‘He spoke like an educated man 
without impediment,’ says Victor of Vite. ‘ With articulateness,’ says 
JEneas, ‘better than before. ‘They talked without any impedi- 
ment,’ says Procopius. ‘Speaking with perfect voice,’ says Marcel- 
linus. ‘The words were formed full and perfect,’ says St. Gregory’s 
bishop. 

From that day to this, Christian writers have appealed to the in- 
cident as miraculous, and, very generally, on this principal ground— 
that articulate speech without the tongue is impossible. This, how- 
ever, is not the ground taken up by Newman in his essay. In face 
of Middleton’s two instances of speech without the tongue, he contents 
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himself with denying that the case of one born tongueless or losing 
the tongue at an early age is parallel with that of the victims of a 
barbarous execution ; and he insists upon the number of the victims 
and the perfection of their speech. In 1858, however, certain evi- 
dence as to Persian penal glossotomy appeared in Notes and Queries. 

1. Colonel Churchill, speaking of the case of three emirs whose 
tongues had been ‘ extracted to the root,’ says that ‘the tongues grow 
again sufficiently for the purposes of speech.’ 

2. Sir John Malcolm speaks of a khan who, after his tongue had 
been cut ‘close to the root,’ had ‘a voice which, though indistinct and 
thick, is yet intelligible to persons accustomed to converse with him.’ 

3. Sir John McNeil says, ‘I can state from personal observation 
that several persons whom I knew in Persia; who had been subjected 
to that punishment, spoke so intelligibly as to be able to transact 
important business.’ And again, ‘I never had to meet with a person 
who had suffered this punishment who could not speak so as to be 
quite intelligible to his familiar associates.’ 

After quoting these writers, Newman adds, ‘I should not, how- 
ever, be honest, if I professed to be simply converted by their testi- 
mony to the belief that there was nothing miraculous in the case of 
the African confessors,’ and expresses the wish to be first ‘ quite sure 


of the appositeness of the recent evidence.’ He concludes, ‘ Mean- — 


while, I fully allow that the points of evidence brought. in disparage- 
ment of the miracle are prima facie of such cogency, that till they 
are proved to be irrelevant, Catholics are prevented from appealing 
to it for controversial purposes.’ 

It is this qualified position in regard to the miracle that Dr. Abbott 
denounces so fiercely (pp. 13-35) as ‘ the device of indefinite adjourn- 
ment.’ On the contrary, I am prepared to show its complete reason- 
ableness in view of the character of the evidence. 

This Persian evidence is considerably amplified and also amended 
by Mr. Twisleton (the-author of the original eontribution to Notes 
and Queries) in his work The Tongue not Essential to Speech 
(Murray, 1873), a work with which, oddly enough, Dr. Abbott would 
seem to be unacquainted. He has added, moreover, some seven cases 
of the removal of the tongue by European surgeons in which the 
patients were able after the operation to talk articulately and intelli- 
gibly. The book is remarkably interesting, and, in spite of some 
indefensible abuse both of the Catholic Church and of Cardinal New- 
man, it must be granted that the details of evidence are marshalled 
with extreme care and candour. It doubtless proves the possibility 
of articulate intelligible speech after the complete excision of the 
tongue ; but does it prove that a number of persons could undergo 
such excision at the hands of a barbarous executioner, and one and 
all retain their speech absolutely unimpaired, without a miraculous 
interposition in theirfavour? This is the problem we have to faee in 
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the account of the African confessors if we accept the contemporary 
evidence as it is given us. 

We will] take the point of the perfection of the subsequent speech 
first, and suppose for the moment that it is a case of modern surgery. 
We will select one of Mr. Twisleton’s most telling instances—that of 
Mr. Rawlings—as our type; and we will read it in the light of by far 
the most elaborate judgment pronounced upon it—that of Professor 
Huxley. We will assume that the same consonants underwent the 
same conversion in the tongueless mouths of the confessors that they 
did in the tongueless mouth of Mr. Rawlings (see the scheme given by 
Professor Huxley, p. 144). The result may be fairly exemplified in a 


. verse of the Athanasian Creed, containing the very words and phrases 


which we know the confessors must have used: ‘ Fishes aufem Cafoica 
hee eth, uf unum Sheum in Frinifafe ef Frinifafem in unifafe venere- 
mur.’ Idonot think that Bishop Victor or Aneas or Procopius could 
have found it in their hearts to describe such a travesty as something _ 
as good as or better than ever, as ‘ nice language without impediment,’ 
‘uncorrupted speech,’ &c. Without going any further, I think we 
could hardly be blamed if we were inclined to regard the fact of sixty 
persons in the condition of Mr. Rawlings speaking entirely without 
his impediments as miraculous. 

There is another consideration, however; of great importance. 
Mr. Rawlings had passed through the hands of a skilled operator with 
all the appliances of modern surgery at his command, whereas the 
confessors were butchered by barbarians ; and Professor Owen remarks 
very pertinently (p. 148) : ‘ No doubt where the tongue was wrenched 
out by violence, the hyoid and larynx might receive injury and arti- 
culate speech be abrogated.’ The prima facie cogency of the Persian — 
evidence turned precisely on this—that the excision was the work of a 
barbarian executioner; and the first two witnesses had spoken of 
‘extracting to the root,’ ‘cutting from the root.’ One asked oneself 
whether the Persians might not have inherited some advanced method 
of surgery, and one particularly desiderated medical testimony as to 
what was done with the arteries, &c.: now such inquiry has become 
hardly necessary. We are informed by Mr. Twisleton that the 
three emirs of whom Colonel Churchill speaks: were dead before he 
came to the East, and that so what he relates of them was mere 
hearsay ; that the tongue is never excised from the roots in Persia, 
but only at most that part cut off which hangs loose in the mouth ; 
and that the tongue never grows. On the whole, the evidence as to 
the perfection of the subsequent speech does not go beyond the state- 
ment that it is intelligible to those who are familiar with it. As to 

‘ «Fides autem catholica hec est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trinitatem in 
anitate veneremur.’ Professor Huxley, after saying that Rawlings was ‘wholly 
unable’ to pronounce ‘1's and d’s, initial and final,’ remarks in another sentence that 


the ‘1's and r’s were slightly imperfect.’ In my tongueless paraphrase I have not 
meddled with the r'x, but I have let the I’s disappear. 4 
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the three emirs, the Consul-General, Mr. Wood, whilst testifying that 
the Emir Ferris, whom he had met, spoke intelligibly, adds: ‘I never 
heard that his two relatives (the other two victims) were able to do so,’ 
But, it is urged, is it not reasonable to suppose that the language 
regarding the extirpation of the tongues of the African confessors 
may be an exaggeration, owing to a want of anatomical knowledge, 
of precisely the same character as that of Colonel Churchill and Sir 
John Malcolm? I answer, Certainly not of precisely the same char- 
acter, if the substantial accuracy of the African evidence is admitted ; 
for observe, there is not the slightest evidence that either Churchill 
or Malcolm had ever seen an excision or had looked into the mouth 
of one who had undergone the operation. Sir John McNeil, who had 
examined the victim’s mouth, testifies to a stump and repudiates al? 
notion of extirpation. It is, of course, sufficiently natural—nay, inevit- 
able—that in default of an anatomical knowledge of the extent of the 
roots of the tongue, the term ‘from the roots,’ as expressing the 
African operation, may be scientifically inaccurate. But what I 
insist upon is that no one who has ever put his finger down his 
throat could have honestly used the language of the African evidence 
if the operation had only been what we now admit the Persian was— 
the removal of the loose tongue. They could never in the face of a 
great lingual stump have talked of ‘cutting from the root,’ ‘as low 
down as the throat,’ ‘a sort of open depth,’ &e. 

But how, then, are we to suppose that the African operation was 
carried out? Was it wrought, like that of Mr. Rawlings, through an 
opening under the chin? Mr. Twisleton urges that such an addi- 
tional barbarity would surely have been mentioned, not to speak of 
the difficulty of the performance. I feel the force of this. At the same 
time it must be remembered that such an operation was actually 
attempted, though unsuccessfully, upon Joannes the Dumb by 
Turkish pirates (p. 55). By far the most reasonable supposition, how- 
ever, is that the operation was through the mouth, the tongue being 
drawn to its full length, as we read inthe Persian account; but that 
then, not contented with removing what was loose, in a line with the 
teeth, the executioner, after cutting the ligaments beneath the 
tongue, proceeded with curved scissors to cut and tear away the main 
body of the tongue as far down as he could reach. This is a rude 
paraphrase of the account of an operation which has been repeatedly 
performed on what is called the Walter Whitehead method (see 
Removal of the Entire Tongue, by Ed. Lund, F.R.C.S., 1880). The 
result would be a mouth such as the African evidence describes ; and 
the operation would be one which would perfectly justify the wonder 
expressed that the victims were alive to speak at all. I have said 
nothing of the amputation of the hand, which may be fairly regarded 
as introducing a somewhat unfavourable complication in the treat- 
ment. We learn from Mr. Lund that it requires all the patient skill 
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of modern surgery to control the hemorrhage when the great lingual 
artery is cut far back. It may well be that the experience of the 
ancients, who knew little of tying arteries, had taught them that 
styptics hardly ever availed against the excessive hemorrhage ensuing 
upon cutting the tongue so far back, and that at best, under their 
rude handling, the operation resulted in a lesion such as Professor 
Owen contemplated, and articulate speech was abrogated. 

Eusebius, in his account of the martyrdom of St. Romanus,’ says, 
‘It is the doctrine of physicians, to which nature also bears witness, 
that to cut out the tongue is death to the patient.’ Of this martyr 
it is said that ‘whilst he had a tongue of flesh he spake like Moses, 
stammeringly and not nicely.’ Formerly the ‘R’ in his name had 
been a stumbling-block to him, but after his tongue had been cut 
out, when the gaoler asked him his name, ‘his tongue’s soul (spiritus 
lingue) answered, and with exceeding precision, “I am called 
Romanus.”’ The physician who had performed the operation was a 
faint-hearted Christian who had conformed. After that the martyr 
had continued for a considerable time ‘to dispute with others of the 
Cross and Victory of Christ,’ the Governor charged the executioner 
with having shown indulgence to a brother. ‘But, on the contrary, 
by the larger measure of his cutting he had aimed at death rather 
than amputation.’ Fortunately for himself, the physician had re- 
tained the amputated portion, which he produced, exclaiming, “‘ Find 
me another who has not God for his friend, and according to this 
same measure let his tongue be cut. If he live, it is my lie and not 
God’s interposition.” A criminal is produced, the measure is accur- 
ately taken, the portion that had to be cut is cut, and, as the opera- 
tion ended, so also did the life.’ 

Dr. Abbott must be contented for the nonce to take a live dog in 
lieu of a dead lion. After carefully studying all the evidence I must 
confess that Iam by no means ‘converted to the belief that there 
is nothing miraculous in the case of the African confessors.’ 


PROBABILITY AND FAITH 


I have reserved to the last the consideration of the thirty-eight 
pages (chapters 1 and 2) which Dr. Abbott devotes to his analysis, 
moral and intellectual, of faith, as contradistinguished from that of 
Cardinal Newman. I have done so because I wish to leave my sub- 
ject with some attempt at an appreciation of the motive of this very 
violent and wholesale attack upon the reputation of the late Cardinal, 
and I think that the motive is to be gathered precisely in these 


pages. 


5 De Resurrect. et Ascens. lib. ii. ap. Sirmond, Op. Var. tom i. The Eusebian 
attribution is disputed. Anyhow, the author was a bishop of the fourth century. 
This Latin version alone remains. 
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He begins by quarrelling with Newman’s dictum, accepted from 
Bishop Butler, that ‘ probability is the guide of life.’ He objects that 
it is only when we ‘stop and think’ that ‘the weighing of probabili- 
ties’ comes in. Precisely; but how can we render an intelligent 
account of what is at any rate in part an intelligent act, proceeding 
upon motives, without stopping and thinking what those motives 
are? In matter of fact we are continually acting under the impulse 
of appetite, affection, instinct, but the intellectual momenta so far as 
they exist must either express themselves as a probable or a demon- 
strative cogency ; the circle of abstract proof must be either imper- 
fect or perfect. It is Newman’s object, in the Grammar of Assent 
and elsewhere, to show how, under the discipline of love and con- 
scientious observance, what is in the abstract imperfect proof may 
and will in the concrete afford a sufficient basis for the certain assent 
of faith. 

Dr. Abbott objects to this theory on two grounds, which, if I 
understand them, are mutually destructive. He shrinks from the 
‘touch of probability’ as a miserable balancing of odds, and at the 
same time he reprobates it as involving a pretension to prove Chris- 
tianity—probability, forsooth, meaning ‘ proveableness.’ 

In attempting to answer the question ‘ What is faith ?’ he is still 
more hopelessly at sea. Faith, according to Catholic teaching, is the 
act of believing without doubting whatever God has revealed. The 
revelation not being immediate to the individual, the question arises 
as to the evidential cogency of the media through which the revela- 
tion is brought home to us. This is the problem accepted by Chris- 
tians generally, by Bible-Protestants and Anglicans as well as by 
Catholics, and it is in dealing with this problem that Newman’s 
theory of the assent of Faith has its Zpyov. 

With Dr. Abbott it is different. After putting to himself the ques- 
tion ‘ What is faith ?’ nothing will induce him to explain its character 
as a mental act or give his reason ‘ why he believes.’ He attempts, 
indeed, to tell you what he believes—the subject-matter of his faith— 
and that, he says, makes all the. difference as to its character. No 
doubt it makes a great difference, but of still more practical import- 
ance is the authority upon which the act is made ; for the right autho- 
rity will secure the right object as our own fancy cannot. He says 
(p. 64): ‘Our belief is that God, as revealed through Christ in the 
character of a Father, is already in some sense, and will be seen to 
be hereafter, in a sense beyond our present apprehension, the ruling 
Power of the wniverse, and our desire is that this should be so.’ ‘In 
the character of a Father :’ not at all, it would seem, ‘in the character 
of a judge.’ This implies a careful elimination of much in the 
Scripture presentment.of God: on what principle is it made, and on 
what authority? Ay, there is the rub; it is the notion of authority 
as essential to faith, a common property of Christians, whether it is 
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vested in the Bible, the tradition of the first centuries, or the living 
Church, which is wholly wanting in Dr. Abbott’s theory. Even the 
authority of God or Christ, floating as it does in the elastic medium 
of Dr. Abbott’s sentiment, has no established position in his theory 
of faith. There is, indeed, a satisfaction, a confidence, in God, but 
wholly without intellectual submission. ‘The early Christians,’ we 
are told (p. 68), ‘ believed because they could not help it,’ and this is 
evidently presented as the normal condition of Christian faith. How, 
then, it may well be asked, can Christian faith be regarded as a gift 
of God upon our acceptance or rejection of which will depend our 
claim upon eternal life? If it be merely a question of satisfying 
the cravings of our higher nature to which for the nonce we are . 
irresistibly compelled, why talk of Divine faith at all, or of anything 
suggesting the idea of the supernatural? Why not define faith 
boldly, as some one the other day is said to have defined the cause of 
civilisation, as a ‘ progressive desire,’ though in this case sanctioned 
and encouraged by the memories of a certain holy life of which it 
retains the record ? 

Of course, a scheme of faith such as Newman’s must present itself 
to his critic as at best utterly superfluous, ‘See here,’ exclaims the 
knowing traveller, exhibiting a small handbag, ‘I have all that I 
want: whatever is the good of this elaborate system of freightage by 
which you would keep in touch with a mass of heavy baggage which 
you cannot possibly want?’ ‘The weakness of such a faith’ as mine, 
he naively confesses (p. 73), ‘if it is a weakness, is that it does not 
embrace a large number of dogmatic propositions’: the bag is small, 
but then it is handy. ‘The strength of it—besides that it has no 
quarrel with reason, and incurs no danger of fanaticism ’—you see 
it is so very small—‘ is that it is under no temptation to deal dis- 
honestly with facts’: facts dogmatic or otherwise are not in its line; 
it is strictly teetotal, and confines itself to the aérated waters of senti- 
ment. And this is ‘ the victory that overcometh the world, your faith.’ 

At the risk of being considered very rude, I must express my 
vehement suspicion that the handbag, of which Dr. Abbott almost 
boasts that it contains so little, really contains nothing—is simply 
empty—i.e. that his faith embraces not a single one of the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity. But has he not already confessed, as 
quoted above, to a belief in God and Christ whom He has sent? Of 
course, I admit that to believe that ‘the Word became flesh’ ‘is to 
believe one of the supreme dogmas of Christianity and one the belief 
in which will bring many others in its train; ‘for not alone come 
the immortals.’ But I cannot find that he ever speaks of Christ as 
God, or applies any epithet to Him inconsistent with the notion that 
His mission upon earth has not differed, except in degree, from that 
of other just men sent of God; or, to use his own phrase (p. 66), by 
‘the great fixed and loving world-soul.’ 
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But there is more serious evidence than this that the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation has no place in Dr. Abbott’s creed. There 
are three doctrines which form, as it were, the affidavits of this 
dogma—the alpha and omega and central point of the attestation of 
our belief that God became man. They are the doctrine of our 
Lord’s miraculous Conception, of the miraculous Resurrection of His 
sacred Body from the tomb, and the doctrine of His Atonement, in 
which a price was paid which only God could pay. Now, the second 
of these doctrines Dr. Abbott implies that he does not hold in any 
literal sense. He tells us (p. 68) ‘ that it is right to believe that Christ 
in some sense rose from the dead and triumphed over sin.’ Jn some 
sense—the italics are mine. In something the same way, he admits 
(p. 207) that Newman was honest—‘ after a fashion.’ 

The Christian doctrine of the Atonement is resolved (p. 70) into 
bearing our sins, ‘as on a small scale men are now bearing one 
another’s sins.’ Returning to the Resurrection, if we compare the 
statement (p. 58) that He, ‘in some real, objective, and possibly 
natural way, rose from the dead,’ with the psychological sketch of 
the witnesses of the Resurrection (pp. 66, 67), we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the ‘ reality’ and ‘ objectivity ’ is confined to Christ’s 
spiritual triumph over death, in which all just souls in their measure 
partake, and that the rest is an amalgam of brain-waves, faith-healing, 
and sympathetic enthusiasm, which somehow results in the distracting 
conviction that ‘apart from the exact accuracy of this or that fact, 
God must be such a one as Christ.’ 

We may see our way perhaps a little clearer into the author's 
mind if we turn to a work, anonymous indeed, but which all the world 
attributes to Dr. Abbott, Zhe Kernel and the Husk. It is thrown 
into the form of letters addressed to a young man with religious 
difficulties, and its object is to persuade him that he may with ad- 
vantage join the writer in substituting a ‘non-miraculous’ for a 
miraculous Christ—a natural recognition of a spiritual force realised 
in an historical personage for belief in a God made man. This non- 
miraculous Christ is the naturally begotten son of Joseph and Mary, 
not God the Son, assuming our human nature in the womb of His 
Virgin Mother. His life is destitute of miracle; his death accom- 
plishes nothing save by way of example; and while his soul returns 
to God, his body is absorbed into the earth from which it was taken. 
The volume is dedicated to ‘the doubters of this generation and the 
believers of the next’; the believers being those who have accepted 
a Christianity purged according to the writer’s recipe from all taint 
of the miraculous. The address to the reader opens with the signifi- 
eant sentence, ‘The time is perhaps not far distant when few will 
believe in miracles who do not also believe in an infallible Church.’ 

It is true that (p. 318) the writer expresses his belief in a goodl 
array of more or less orthodox propositions, amongst others the very 
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one we failed to find in Philomythus, ‘the Eternal Son of God was 
Incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth.’ And is not this a miracle ? one is 
tempted to ask; if not, according to what natural law was it accom- 
plished? Alas! even these most solemn words have lost all Christian 
meaning in this writer’s mouth. When we turn to the letter on the 
Incarnation (p. 279), we find this account of the mystery: ‘That 
word of God, which in various degrees inspires every righteous 
human soul (none can say how soon in existence), did not inspire 
Jesus, but was (to speak in metaphor) totally present in Jesus from 
the first, so as to exclude all imperfection of humanity.’ I am much 
afraid lest the faith of ‘his believers of the future’ should be a 
development of the pantheistic element in their master’s teaching. 
Long ago, in his Arians, Cardinal Newman warned us that pantheism 
is the legitimate consequence of giving up the Catholic doctrine of 
our Lord’s divinity, in which the antithesis of God and man is 
enounced the more keenly in this exhibition of their closest union. 

Letter 30 consists of an elaborate justification of the public 
use of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds by clergymen who do not 
believe certain of the doctrines contained in them, either in the sense 
of their framers and imposers or of the audience. One could imagine 
one was reading the apology of a neoplatonist philosopher for joining 
in a public sacrifice to gods in whom he did not believe. 

Dr. Abbott’s creed, on his own confession, contains but few dogmas. 
So far as I can make out, it contains none of a distinctively Christian 
character. I have no interest in discussing his theology in detail, 
except so far as I have considered that it threw light upon the value 
of his criticism upon Cardinal Newman’s. A critic, who only believes 
what he cannot help believing, is no judge of a theory of faith ; and 
one who has committed himself to the position that miracles are not, 
is as little fitted to judge of the evidence of a particular miracle as a 
Quaker of the justice of a particular war. 

I thought at first that the extraordinary virulence of Dr. Abbott’s 
attack might have sprung simply from the puzzled indignation of a 
shallow man at what he regarded as over-subtlety ; like the Satyr’s in 
the fable who, not understanding that heat and cold are relative, and 
that a breath of the same temperature may warm your fingers and 
cool your porridge, fell foul of his guest for blowing hot and cold. 

A fuller acquaintance with Dr. Abbott has made me realise the 
fundamental antagonism of the twomen. One has seen the instinctive 
distress and horror of certain small animals at the sight of a tiger’s 
skin: ‘ C’est sur nous qu’il fond sa cuisine.’ It is no exaggeration to 
say that Newman’s main Zpyoy in the Anglican Church was to render 
clergymen of Dr. Abbott’s type impossible. 

After mastering Dr. Abbott’s theory of faith, one can have no 
difficulty in recognising the absolute justice of his remark (p. 73) that 
‘it has no quarrel with Reason, and incurs no danger of fanaticism.’ 
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Indeed, there is no more likelihood of Reason, even in its most aggres- 
sively rationalistic form, quarrelling with a faith like this than of a 
Newfoundland assaulting a toy terrier. After agnostic Reason has 
been allowed to decide upon the wholesomeness of Faith’s sentimental 
pabulum, and has vouched for the absence of all taint of the miraculous, 
she can afford to smile good-humouredly when (p. 67) ‘ Faith puts her 
gently aside’ and pipes out the mild rhapsody which is all her own: 
and we can almost understand how in the lineaments of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward she may breathe her blessing upon Dr. Abbott’s ‘ retiarian 
tactics,’ as he kicks about with much noisy demonstration certain 
fragments of the great Cardinal’s armour, or erects ‘a trophy’ (see 
Newmanianism, p. xii) to his own skill in eluding the point of his 
enemy’s objection. 
H. I. D. Ryper. 


The Oratory, Birmingham. 











THE ‘CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 
AT THE WAR OFFICE 


THE subject dealt with in this and my previous article'—the ad- 
ministration of the army—although it forms only a part of the 
still larger question, how to provide such a vigorous control of all 
the forces of the Crown, naval as well as military, as shall secure 
in the highest degree their combined and harmonious action, is a 
subject so large and important in itself as to demand separate 
consideration. Such a limit has accordingly been kept in view in 
this contribution to the general discussion. My first paper was 
concerned with the general relations of the War Minister and his 
department to Parliament. Adopting the conclusion arrived at by 
- Lord Hartington’s Commission, which had been brought out equally 
by previous inquiries, and which no one has attempted to question, 
that the present system of our military administration is radically 
defective, adapted to secure neither economy in peace nor vigour in 
war, it indicated what I venture to think should be the leading outlines 
of the needful reform. The essence of this consists in making the 
professional heads of the department directly responsible to Parliament 
for the conduct of all the professional and technical business with which 
they have to deal, the functions of the Secretary of State being limited 
to exercising a general control, and securing that the action of the War 
Department in all branches shall be in harmony with the policy of the 
Government and Parliament—a duty in which alone his responsibility 
_can be real and effective. 
The case for reform has been completely established. The 
_ country has had warnings enough, and should be satisfied with 
_no reform which stops short of placing the administration of the 
army on a sound and reasonable footing ; and this object can be 
attained only by placing responsibility and authority on the persons 
competent to exercisethem. If this general principle be accepted, it 
_ has next to be considered who are to be the chief professional officials 
whose responsibility is to be thus declared and enforced, and what are 
_ to be their respective functions. The determination of these points, 
which practically involves the project for a proper organisation of the 
War Department, is the object of this paper. 
1 The Nineteenth Century, July 1891. 
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The present constitution of that department and how it has come 
about must first be briefly explained. Up to the time of the Crimean 
War the Secretary of State for the Colonies was also Minister for War, 
so far as that the general conduct of military operations was dealt with 
in his department; but he had nothing to say to the military 
administration in peace-time. This was under three separate and 
independent officers : the Commander-in-Chief, or officer with functions 
as such, responsible for the discipline and personnel of the army, 
and exercising all military patronage, but without any financial autho- 
rity ; the Master-General of the Ordnance, charged with the supply 
of all warlike stores, and also the ordnance for the navy, the outlay on 
which was provided in the estimates of his department; lastly, a 
Secretary at War charged with the financial control of the army and 
with the preparation of the army estimates. As a means of administra- 
tion for peace-time only the system was a rational one, so far that the 
line was distinctly drawn between the command and discipline of the 
troops, and the supply of stores and equipment—two things which it 
is essential for purposes of good administration should be kept distinct, 
and which are so kept in every well-administered army. It also had 
the advantage of recognising both the great importance of the Supply 
Department, and that it should be in charge of a professional authority, 
the head of it, the Master-General, being always a military officer of 
standing and experience (the Duke of Wellington held this office for 
a long time), with usually a seat in the Cabinet. It was a great 
defect in the system that the Master-General had not only charge of 
all ordnance stores and barracks and fortifications, but also the com- 
mand of the Artillery and Engineer Corps, which were thus separated 
off from the rest of the army—a perfectly inconsequential and most 
inconvenient arrangement. And although the system secured economy, 
it was suited only for a state of peace. That the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was also Secretary of State for War merely implied 
that he was the member of the Cabinet charged with the duty of 
giving effect to the general policy of the Government in time of war ; 
he had no administrative control over the different military depart- 
ments; neither he nor anyone else was responsible for maintaining 
the army in a state of efficiency for war. And the army in those 
days, as is well known, was altogether deficient in the requisite equip- 
ments for the purpose. The Commissariat Department, such as it 
was, a mere disbursing agency, was under the Treasury, and there 
was not even the nucleus of a Transport Department. 

It was under this system, if such it can be called, that the great war 
with France was carried on ; and although Wellington, left to himself, 
succeeded in organising a field army, it is not surprising that our mili- 
tary operations generally should have been ill-planned and ill-executed, 
and that when after a long peace the country became again engaged ina 
serious war under a feeble government, there was a disastrous break- 
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down. Out of this came the change toa system aimed at being suited 
for war as well as for peace, the creation of a War Department under a 

separate Secretary of State, and the abolition of the offices of Secre- 

tary at War and Master-General of the Ordnance. The whole army 

administration was now concentrated in one department and under 

one head, and so far the reform was altogether in the right line ; but 

the subsequent course of affairs cannot be regarded with national 

complacency. The history of our military administration for the past 

thirty years is a dismal record of perpetual change, proceeding on no 

fixed principle and naturally failing to arrive at any finality, the out- 

come at the end being the state of things revealed by Lord Hartington’s 

Commission, whose report, although guardedly expressed, as might. 
be expected when three ex-War Ministers were members of it, is 
nevertheless a scathing exposure of the confusion and want of system 
which pervade our military administration, and which with those 
who give the matter serious attention must leave a feeling of profound 
misgiving lest the country should find itself involved in war before 
the existing state of things is replaced by a sounder system. 

The defects laid bare in this report may all be traced to this, that 
the essential principles which should govern the administration of 
every army have never been clearly apprehended and acted on. In 
place of the effective responsibility of the professional and permanent 
officials which should have been established from the first, there has 
been substituted the nominal responsibility of the minister, carried 
to a point at which there ceases to be any real responsibility attach- 
ing to anyone; this point has already been dwelt upon in my first 
article, and will be referred to again presently. Further, the cardinal 
principle has been lost sight of, that the administration of an army 
should always be divided under two main heads, to be kept entirely 
distinct : Command and Discipline; and Supply, or the provision of 
stores and equipment, barracks and fortifications, with the control of 
the army expenditure. The necessity for maintaining this separation 
of functions, which is rigidly observed in the military administration 
of every continental government, has never been clearly recognised 
at our War Office, where a constant struggle has been going on between 
the different branches to get the control over the business of each 
other. At one time the civil element gains the upper hand, and the 
military authorities are hampered and interfered with in their executive 
functions at every point ; now the pendulum swings the other way, 
and the military side of the office has had transferred to it depart- 
ments of business altogether beyond its proper province. On one 
occasion, indeed, an attempt was made to move in the right directive 
by the appointment of a Surveyor-General of the Ordnance to take 
charge of the business of Supply. The title was an inappropriate one, 
because the Surveyor-General had to do with a great deal more than 
ordnance matters ; moreover, the office was not established on a footing 
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commensurate with its importance, and after a few years its utility 
was further diminished by the substitution, for a military officer of 
standing who held the post at first, of a junior parliamentary official. 

Still worse, three years ago this office was abolished, and the greater 
part of its duties nominally placed upon the Commander-in-Chief. 
A remarkable thing about this change is, that it followed almost im- 
mediately upon the report of Sir James Stephen’s Commission of 1887, 
in complete opposition to their recommendations. The subject of 
inquiry put before that Commission was ostensibly the system under 
which patterns of warlike stores are adopted, and the stores obtained 
and passed for her Majesty’s Service; in effect the inquiry was 
directed to the mode of conducting business in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment—an inquiry ordered in consequence of certain notorious failures 
of guns and other arms, and vague charges of corruption brought 
against the department, which charges, it may be observed by the 
way, were completely dispelled by the evidence taken. 

But the Commission could not avoid inquiring, so far as the terms 
of their instructions permitted, into the larger question of the general 
organisation of the War Department, and they drew attention promi- 
nently to the defects which lie at the root of the matter, the unreality 
of the supposed responsibility of the Secretary of State for the detailed 
business of the department, and the absurdity of expecting that this 
business can be properly done by any man so placed—that an over- 
worked member of Parliament, the political head of the army, can 
also be an efficient head of the Ordnance Department, or deal pro- 
perly with all the business connected with fortifications and the 
commissariat, besides having charge of the estimates and the expen- 
diture incurred against them. The Commission say it is impossible that 
any one man should properly discharge all these functions, and that even 
if a physical and intellectual prodigy were to be found possessing the 
time or strength or the knowledge indispensable for the purpose, he would 
have to do his duty under disadvantages which would reduce him 
practically to impotence, by reason of the short and uncertain tenure 
of his office, for that there had been six successive Ministers of War 
in six years. The Commission went on to point out that this insuf- 
ficiency of the controlling authority had increased from recent changes 
in the Supply branch of the department ; for that, whereas the original 
intention in the creation of the office of Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance was that it should be held as a. permanent situation by a 
high and experienced military officer, this office had also been made 
a parliamentary and party post, and subject to the same ignorance 
in the holder, and to the same uncertainty of tenure, as that of the 
Minister of War himself, with the further disadvantage that, whereas 
the latter was usually a statesman of standing and experience in 
public business, the post of Surveyor-General was usually bestowed 
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on some junior and untried member of the party with all his official 
experience still to be gained. 

The remedy proposed by Sir J. Stephen’s Commission, so far as 
regards the particular branch of business under inquiry by them, was 
the revival of the office of Master-General of the Ordnance for the 
business connected with Military Stores and the Manufacturing 
Departments. They recommended that the appointment should be 
a non-political office, to be held for a term of seven years at least, and 
by a soldier of eminence, who should be independent of the Secretary 
of State. They admitted the defect which this arrangement would 
involve, in that a want of unity and control would thus be imported 
into our war administration, but they recommended the arrangement. . 
in view of the extreme importance of securing technical knowledge and 
continuous superintendence for this important branch of army affairs, 
together with distinct responsibility of the head of it for the business. 

It is a striking commentary on this report, and a characteristic 

illustration of the futility of inquiry by Royal Commissions for 
securing reform, because of the public indifference to these most 
important national matters, that, so far from this recommendation 
being carried out, shortly after the publication of the report the office 
of Surveyor-General was abolished, and the different departments of 
Supply which had been under his nominal control were distributed 
among other branches of the office ; some of them were placed under 
the Financial Secretary, who, like the Surveyor-General, is a political 
officer, but the greater part were placed under the Commander-in- 
Chief and his immediate deputy, the Adjutant-General, a permanent 
officer in the sense that he holds office for a fixed term of years and 
does not go in and out withthe Government. This arrangement was 
adopted from a desire to substitute professional control for control by 
inexperienced officials, constantly changing ; but it is equally as faulty 
as that which it superseded. 

The command and discipline of the army and its preparation for 
war, including in that term all those duties which in continental armies 
are taken by a special staff which has no counterpart with us, are duties 
amply sufficient to occupy the whole time and energies of the military 
staff at Army Headquarters. To make them responsible in addition for 
the multitudinous and technical duties connected with the Supply 
branches of the army is merely to substitute one impracticable system 
for another. The criticisms of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission on the 
incompatibility of the functions placed on the Secretary of State, and 
the fiction of regarding him as responsible for the proper discharge 
of them all, become now equally applicable to the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, thus overloaded with a mass of incongruous 
duties, which have no real connection with the command of an army, - 
and which no other commander of an army is called on to undertake. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the new arrangement is that 
VoL. XXX—No. 174 R 
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which professes to impose the preparation of the annual estimates upon 
the Commander-in-Chief. These estimates, properly understood, are 
the record in which are brought together all the charges for the ensuing 
year, as sanctioned by the Secretary of State and approved by the 
Treasury; then, when submitted to and passed by the House of 
Commons, they determine the expenditure of the year, bringing the 
whole into one view in a systematicform for the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Audit and Account. The framing of the estimates should thus 
be a purely mechanical affair, with which only the financial branch of 
the War Office need be concerned ; what the military authorities are 
concerned with is to obtain authority for any particular alterations 
they consider necessary in the establishments or equipment of the 
army, or for works to be undertaken or stores manufactured. Upon 
the sanction of the Secretary of State and the Treasury being obtained 
to these, the charges involved should thereon be recorded for inclusion 
in the estimates; but to place the mechanical duty of compiling 
estimates thus framed on any military officer is perfectly irrational. 
As well make him responsible for the departmental book-keeping. 

But apparently what is meant by preparing estimates in the 
War Office is, that the military authorities are to prefer what- 
ever demands they may think proper, without reference to any 
previous understanding or discussion thereon, and that these demands 
are to find expression in the form of an estimate put forward by the 
military to the financial side of the office. Even so, to speak of the 
-Commander-in-Chief preparing the estimates is a misnomer. He 
may indicate what new items he wants put into them; but the 
estimates include also the fixed charges brought forward from the 
previous year, about which there is no question, as well as the new 
items proposed, and the preparation of the document must still be 
the business of an accountant. But if, as appears to be the case, the 
estimates are employed as the vehicle for preferring new demands 
not previously agreed to, then it is not surprising that claims so put 
forward should be subject to the wholesale haphazard cutting down, 
first in the War Office itself, and afterwards in the Treasury, which 
appears to be the customary mode of dealing with them, and which 
sufficiently accounts for the unsystematic form presented by our 
tailitary establishments, conspicuous for needless extravagance in 
some parts, for ill-judged parsimony in others. 

In any case, the profession of placing the responsibility for the 
estimates on the military side of the War Office is a pure make-believe. 
This, indeed, is clearly pointed out by the Commander-in-Chief in the 
evidence given by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge in 1888, 
before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Select Committee: To be really 
responsible the head of a department must have the last word; but 
as a matter of fact the Commander-in-Chief, in regard to the pre- 
paration of the estimates and the regulation of expenditure against 
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them, or in any matter involving expenditure, can only make sug- 
gestions. He is liable to be overridden at every point by the 
financial branch of the office. The effect of the change is therefore 
to leave no one responsible. 

Equally irrational is the change which places the Pay Department 
nominally under the Quartermaster-General, on the principle, ap- 
parently, that he who drives fat oxen must himself be fat. There is 
nothing whatever of a military character in the payment of troops 
more than in the payment of dock labourers, and the supervision of 
the business is a purely civil duty which ought to have been re- 
tained, and indeed which is practically retained, by the civil side of 
the office, any nominal change of practice notwithstanding. 

The effect of these changes—the abolition of the office of the 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance, and the transfer of the different 
administrative departments, Ordnance, Works, &c., to the control of 
the Commander-in-Chief—is, that this officer beeomes the only re- 
sponsible adviser of the Secretary of State. Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission naturally hit on this blot, observing that such a centralisation 
of power and responsibility in the office of the Commander-in-Chief 
must necessarily tend to weaken the position of the Secretary of 
State in regard to all the business-of the department, administrative 
as well as executive, because ‘such advice as the latter may obtain 
from the other professional heads of departments is not given under 
any definite responsibility.’ They truly observe also, ‘ We do not find 
that this centralisation of responsibility exists in the administration 
of the armies of any of the great Powers of Europe, and we consider 
that it cannot conduce to efficiency.’ It may be added that this nominal 
responsibility of the head of the combatant branch of the War Office 
for everything does not apply only to a general control, but extends 
to the minutest details of departmental business, so that the heads of 
departments are not even nominally responsible for anything. This, 
indeed, has always been the case, whether they were directly under 
the Secretary of State or under the Commander-in-Chief. Under 
the faulty procedure pursued from the first establishment of the War 
Office, none of the heads of departments issue orders in their own 
name; they all write to their subordinates outside the office in. the 
name, and professedly by order of, the Secretary of State (under the 
new system in the name of the Commander-in-Chief). Similarly, the 
departmental officers outside the War Office do not address the heads 
of their departments, but the Under-Secretary of State, the fiction 
being maintained that their letters are to be laid before the Secretary 
of State himself for his orders. (Now it is the Adjutant-General who 
is addressed, and the Commander-in-Chief who is supposed to pass 
the order.) Thus the Secretary of State (now the Commander-in- 
Chief) from day to day, like Mrs. Wititterly in Nicholas. Nickleby, 


‘forms and expresses an immense variety of opinions on an immense 
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variety of subjects,’ and is represented as passing orders about every 
conceivable matter, small as well as large—the thickness of a barrack 
wall, the proper bursting charge of a shell, the number of spokes in 
a gun-wheel, and so forth—details on which he can have no opinion 
of his own, and which as a matter of fact have in most cases never 
come before him. It is hardly less absurd that the Adjutant-General 
should be the nominal vehicle for bringing such matters before him. 
Of course under this system no one is or can be responsible for any- 
thing ; it is over-centralisation gone mad. 

The remedy put forward by Lord Hartington’s Commission is 
to remove the administrative departments again from under tlie 
Commander-in-Chief; they do not, however, propose, as Sir J. 
Stephen’s Commission did, to create any specific agency for con- 
trolling these departments ; the officers at the head of them are to 
be immediately under and responsible for their respective duties to 
the Secretary of State, who is thus to undertake the functions of a 
Master-General or Surveyor-General of the Ordnance in addition to 
his other duties. This will never work. The business of the 
different departments overlaps at every point, and for the Secretary 
of State to constitute himself the referee in every case of difference 
which arises, is to attempt a task beyond the powers of any man so 
placed. Further, although under this proposal the military side of 
the office is to be relieved of the duties which have been so in- 
appropriately placed upon it, the military authorities should still have 
a powerful voice on all matters connected with Supply, and should 
always be fully consulted about them, although the responsibility for 
the execution of whatever is determined on will rest with the heads 
of the Supply departments. If, then, the general control of these 
departments, which according to this scheme are to be independent of 
each other, is to be exercised by the Secretary of State himself; if all 
the business which comes up from these departments is to be disposed 
of by him; and if he is to be the channel of communication between 
the Combatant and Supply branches, then assuredly the Secretary of 
State will be overloaded with a mass of detailed business beyond his 
ability to deal with properly. The proposal is, in fact, at direct 
variance with the principle laid down by the Commission themselves, 
that the Secretary of State should not be made nominally responsible 
for the conduct of technical matters which from the nature of the case 
he is not competent to deal with. 

The recommendations of the Commission in regard to the military 
side of the War Office seem equally open to the criticism that they 
come short of furnishing a remedy for the evils laid bare by their 
inquiry, in the form of a system calculated to work with smoothness 
and efficiency. Their most important proposal is the abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief. In lieu of this they would establish a 
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Chief of the Staff, charged with the responsible duty of preparing 
plans for all military operations which might have to be under- 
taken, collecting and co-ordinating information of all kinds bearing 
on them, and generally tendering advice upon all matters of 
organisation and relating to the preparation of the army for war. 
But he is to have no executive functions ; the command of the troops 
in Great Britain is to be vested in a general officer outside the War 
Office ; the routine business of the department as regards discipline 
and so forth is to be taken by the Adjutant-General, who apparently 
is to report direct to the Secretary of State. Thus the Chief of 
the Staff will have no direct concern with the business of the army 
in peace-time ; his duty is to prepare the army for war. Now the 
officer selected for this position should manifestly be the ablest 
soldier in the service of the country. The man who is to prepare the 
plan of operations for war should not stop at home when the war 
breaks out ; he should go in command of the army ; in that case he 
should certainly have the selection of the staffto take with him ; yet 
he can obtain the necessary knowledge of the qualifications of officers 
only by watching their conduct during peace-time, which under the 
system proposed he would have no opportunity of doing. A Chief of 
the Staff who is thus a mere onlooker and adviser would surely be 
out of touch with the army, and the criticism passed on the proposal 
in Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s minute of dissent to the Commission’s 
Report, that in peace-time such an officer would not have enough to 
do, appears a just one, Either he would always be interfering with 
the Adjutant-General, or he would as regards the practical business 
of the army be out in the cold. In fact, the proposed arrangement 
seems to be rather a caricature than a copy of the German staff 
system. The title, moreover, Chief of the Staff, implies that there 
must be a Commander-in-Chief, or some one of whose staff he is to 
be the head: a Chief of the Staff issuing orders in his own name to 
the army would clearly be misnamed. It would appear to be con- 
templated by the Commission that the command of the army should 
be nominally exercised by the Secretary of State for War, thus 
adding a further fiction to the many already current in the War 
Office. 

If, however, the recommendations of the Commission are some- 
what inconclusive, and stop far short of what is necessary to place 
our military administration on a sound footing, the action contem- 
plated by the Government upon them, so far as can be gathered from 
Mr. Stanhope’s announcements in the debate of the 5th of July of 
last year, is even less sufficient and satisfactory. As regards the 
military side, indeed, nothing seems to have been settled, except 
that a board of officers is to be constituted for the regulation of pro- 
motions. This seems to be yet another step in the wrong direction. 
If there is one duty more than another which should properly devolve 
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upon a Commander-in-Chief, it is surely that of selecting officers for 
the higher posts of the army, regimental and staff. It may, indeed, 
be deemed to be the main justification for giving a permanent cha- 
racter to the appointment that it places the occupant in a position 
both to obtain a close acquaintance with the merits and qualifications 
of the senior officers of the army, and also to be above the tendency 
to partiality which might influence a man holding the office for a 
short time only. But Mr. Stanhope apparently proposes to extend 
the unreal responsibility already so mischievous in our army, by 
taking from the Commander-in-Chief one of the primary duties of 
the office. With respect to the administrative departments, all that 
seems determined upon is to accept the recommendation of the Com- 
mission for introducing the agency of a Council of departmental 
heads for consultative purposes; but these departmental heads are 
apparently still to be left under the nominal supervision of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Adjutant-General. If so, this will be a re- 
form only in name; as well, on board a man-of-war, have a council 
with the captain and the boatswain sitting on it alongside of each 
other. 

The fact is, that all the changes carried out during the last four 
years have been in the wrong direction. In every well-administered 
army—including the Indian Army, which has maintained the same 
system unchanged in all essential respeets throughout the past 
century without ever experiencing any administrative break-down—a 
clear and distinct separation is maintained between the functions of 
Command and Discipline and those of Supply. Concentration of 
authority may be found lower down in the administrative scale; the 
general officers commanding districts may be, and should be, intimately 
concerned with all that relates to the troops under them, their equip- 
ment as well as their discipline ; but the directing agencies for the two 
at the head of affairs should be kept absolutely distinct. The two 
functions—the command of an army, and the administrative and 
financial business connected with the equipment of it—are each suffi- 
cient to engage the whole time and attention of the best ability 
available. This cardinal principle has been altogether lost sight of in 
the changes made at our War Office during the last few years, with 
the result that its administration is now more complicated and con- 
fused than ever; the military heads have had a quantity of technical 
business thrust upon them, which, from the nature of the case, they 
are not competent and have not leisure to deal with; while the heads 
of the different branches of Supply—Ordnance, Commissariat, Forti- 
fications, &e.—have been relegated to a position of subordination to 
other officers, nominally placed over them, quite incompatible with 
the proper fulfilment of the important duties for which they alone 
should be responsible. Things have been brought toa pass at which 
all these officers, with their high-sounding titles, have no more 
nominal authority than the hall porter, 
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The first action needed for arriving at a sound system is therefore 
to retrace the steps taken in 1887. The plea that the system then 
introduced works well and ought to have a fair trial cannot be 
accepted ; it works very ill. For it is not to be supposed that while 
the control over the spending departments has been nominally placed 
under the military heads of the office, the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Adjutant-General, the civil heads have therefore surrendered 
their hold over expenditure; on the contrary, their control is tighter 
than ever. The direct management of the business having been 
taken away from them, they claim to come in and supervise the pro- 
ceedings at every point. Thus everybody, civil and military, has 
his say about everything ; discussion and minute-writing are carried 
to greater length than ever; practically no one is responsible for, 
and no one has power to settle, anything—a result which sufficiently 
accounts for the indecision shown in almost every branch of our 
military business, and, to take one example, for the delay which has 
occurred in the supply of the new guns and rifles. 

It must not be inferred, however, that this separation of functions 
here advocated need involve any isolation from each other of the two 
great branches of the department. The distinction must be kept in 
view between having your say about a business and having the 
executive control of it. The Commander-in-Chief in India, besides 
commanding the army, has a potential voice in everything connected 
with its administration : Commissariat, Equipment, Ordnance, Forti- 
fications, Barracks,—nothing in these matters is ever undertaken 
without seeking his advice and opinion upon them; and probably in 
most cases the action is initiated by him. But the executive control 
of these departments has always been retained directly by the 
Government of India. So it should be here. It is one thing to have 
a leading part in guiding the military policy of the country in all 
matters—its armament, equipment, and defences—and another to be 
charged with or held nominally responsible for the executive duty 
and the technical details involved in carrying out the measures re- 
commended, To attempt to place such duties on one man in addition 
to those properly undertaken by a Commander-in-Chief can only 
end in confusion and failure. To impose financial responsibility on 
an officer in such a position results in getting rid of responsibility 
altogether. 

On the other hand, once accept the principle here contended for, 
and apply to our military administration the system obtaining in all 
other armies, under which Command and Supply are kept separate 
and distinct, and the distribution of duties falls into natural and 
harmonious lines. 

First, as to Command. The proposals of the Commission contain 
no specific provision for the command of the army, unless it is intended 
that the Secretary of State should take that duty upon himself, because 
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an Adjutant-General or even a Chief of the Staff is, from the nature 
of his office, only the agent for carrying out the orders of some higher 
authority. In absolute monarchies, indeed, or under those govern- 
ments where parliamentary control over the army is only nominal, 
and where the king or emperor is Commander-in-Chief, the functions 
and responsibility of the staff, although carried on in the name of the 
head of the State, may be very real and very extensive, because the 
monarch has so much else to attend to besides the command of the 
army. In France, on the other hand, the office of Commander-in- 
Chief is held in abeyance for obvious political reasons ; the Govern- 
ment of the day are afraid to place the whole command of the army 
in the hands of any one man; but the want of a definite head is 
recognised as placing the French Army at a great disadvantage. 
Neither of these conditions is applicable to us, and the Commission 
have apparently failed to establish a case for abolishing an office 
which, in the absence of any definite arrangements proposed for the 
fulfilment of its duties, appears still to be absolutely necessary—an 
office to be held by a soldier responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency of the army, and for maturing in peace-time all the need- 
ful preparations for war. Assuming that the office will be retained, 
the business of the War Department on its military side may be 
conveniently dealt with in two main branches, with a principal staff 
officer at the head of each: the Adjutant-General for discipline and 
routine business ; the other officer for all the duties involved in the 
preparation of the army for war in every sense of the word, including 
charge of the present Intelligence Department and the direction of 
all military education. The officer so placed, with the staff under 
him, having little detailed business to deal with, would be free to 
apply themselves to the questions above indicated, while yet keeping 
in touch with the army. For this post the title ‘Chief of the Staff’ 
would be inappropriate, as it implies superiority over the Adjutant- 
General, whereas the two officers should be equal in authority and 
position, the point of junction of their duties being in the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. Perhaps the most suitable title for this 
second officer would be the time-honoured one of Quartermaster- 
General, the office being brought up in rank to a level with that 
of the Adjutant-General, instead of being, as at present, subordi- 
nate to it—a condition that has not unnaturally come about from 
the strong personality of the late Adjutant-General and the prominent 
and distinguished position he has so long occupied both in peace 
and war. 

Next as regards the Supply branch. Of the different depart- 
ments composing this, the most important of all is the Ordnance, 
now divided into two parts: that under the Director of Artillery, 
which is concerned with the introduction of all new patterns and the 
charge of all ordnance stores; and the ordnance factories under the 
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Director-General, the latter being at present under the Finance 
Department of the office. These two branches should certainly be 
brought together again under one responsible head, to whom high 
rank should be given to accentuate the great importance of the 
office ; he would have a deputy for each of the two branches. 

The other administrative departments are : Barracks and Defences, 
under the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the departments 
of Commissariat, Clothing, Contracts and Accounts. These are now 
distributed, the first two under the Commander-in-Chief, the other two 
under the Financial Secretary, a parliamentary official. But there is 
nothing essentially of a financial nature about the manufacture of 
clothing, more than about the building of barracks or the making 
of guns. One department should not be placed under another. * 
Finance should form a separate department of the Supply branch, 
but concerned with finance and account only; the head of every 
department should be directly under the head of the whole Supply 





branch, 
This head of the Supply branch is the office which has now to 


be created in order to complete the administrative machinery; it 
should be filled by a military man of high rank, appointed for a 
fixed term of years, and responsible to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament for the whole business of Army Supply and Expendi- 
ture. 
This would be in effect to revive the office of Surveyor-General, 
so unfortunately abolished in 1887, but in its original form as a per- 
manent and not a parliamentary office, and with largely extended 
duties and responsibilities. The title ‘Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance’ would, however, be inappropriate ; the name is unsuitable 
in itself, and the official in question would be concerned with a great 
deal besides the ordnance. . Sir James Stephen’s Commission, in view 
of the great importance of the ordnance duties in particular, proposed 
to revive the office of Master-General of the Ordnance; this is a 
better title, although open to the same objection that it does not 
express all the functions of the holder, and the office should certainly 
not be independent of the Secretary of State for War, as was proposed 
by that Commission. Perhaps the best title would be ‘ Minister of 
War, signifying that the duties of the office would be ministerial 
and not those of command. 

The difference will now be understood between the proposal herein 
put forward and that made by Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord R. 
Churchill would place a soldier at the head of the War Office, the 
needful parliamentary and government control being furnished by a 
Secretary of State over both army and navy. Under the present pro- 
posal the Secretary of State for War is retained; the professional ele- 
ment comes in a step lower down, in the persons of the heads of the 
two branches of Command and Supply. It differs from the proposal 
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of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission in that the Chief of Supply would 
not be independent of the Secretary of State. 

These two high officers, the Commander-in-Chief and the head of 
the Supply branch, would form the Council of the Secretary of State, 
to which the heads of the departments respectively under them, the 

Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General on the one side, 
and the heads of the Ordnance, Fortifications, and other administrative 
departments on the other, would be called up freely for consultation 
whenever necessary, either collectively, or as their opinions might be 
required in dealing with any particular subject. At this Council 
would be discussed the larger questions which the two permanent 
Chiefs are unable to settle on their own authority, and also the cases 
where differences of opinion had arisen between them, when the 
decision would rest with the Secretary of State. The Under- 
Secretaries of State would be present at the meetings of the Council, 
the permanent Under-Secretary acting as recording officer of its pro- 
ceedings. Each of the two permanent Chiefs should have the right 
to record his formal dissent from a decision of the Council, and the 
Secretary of State would be bound to lay such dissent before Parlia- 
ment unless he considered the matter to be of a kind involving 
secrecy. Further, as was suggested in my first paper, in the case of 
all measures involving important changes of army organisation, the 
opinions thereon of the two permanent Chiefs should be similarly 
communicated to Parliament. 

A possible objection may here be anticipated—namely, that an 
organisation under which the administration of the army is practi- 
cally divided between two officers, independent of each other, would 
tend to produce friction within the department. It may be argued 
that the Commander-in-Chief, looking only to efficiency, would 
always be striving for additions and improvements to the establish- 
ment and equipment of the army, involving fresh expenditure; the 
Chief of Supply, being responsible for the moderation of his estimates, 
would always be resisting these proposals. But this objection appears 
rather theoretical than practical. Each of the two would no doubt 
have his say upon the business of the other. The Commander-in- 
Chief would, and should, have a potential voice in every matter 
relating to the army, whether of armament, equipment, or anything 
else affecting its efficiency and the defence of the country. And, 
similarly, the Chief of Supply must have his say on all proposals for 
army expenditure, whether in his own branch or on the combatant 
side, because responsible for the estimates and the expenditure 
incurred against them. But there is no reason to assume that a 
state of chronic antagonism will arise between them, because neither 
can take final action without consulting the other. If men of sense, 
they will act cordially in co-operation towards the same end, the 
efficiency and economy of the army; while in the cases when they 
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cannot agree, the Secretary of State is the arbiter between them; with 
him will rest the final decision ; exercising this function, his position 
will for the first time be placed on a rational footing. The mischiev- 
ous sham will be put an end to under which his name is now invoked » 
in every petty transaction, and he is daily made to appear as the 
initiating or deciding authority in a multitude of cases which never 
should and never could come under his cognisance. He will be con- 
cerned with that class of business with which only a man in his 
position, having a limited quantity of leisure and without special 
training, is capable of dealing properly—namely, of forming judgments 
on the validity or otherwise of the recommendations made by the 
two responsible heads of the army, and acting as the medium of com- | 
munication between them on the one hand and the Government and 
Parliament on the other, thus ensuring that they shall administer 
the army in accordance with the policy laid down by the latter. In 
this way the influence of a Secretary of State may be far more 
effectually and beneficially exerted than has ever been possible 
before. 

Nor is it to be feared that the effect of taking Parliament into 
confidence, removing the veil of secrecy now unnecessarily drawn 
over the interior working of the army administration, and opening a 
channel of communication between Parliament and the permanent 
heads of the War Department, will tend to weaken the authority or 
responsibility of Government, or that there is any danger lest these 
permanent officials should attempt to override the Secretary of State 
or to abuse their power of appeal to Parliament. All experience 
shows that permanent officials, whether military or civil, do not err on 
the side of being over-assertive; but the weapon placed in their 
hands will not be the less effective because, as we may feel certain, it 
will seldom be used. 

It has already been suggested that the Accounts branch of the 
Department, now under the Financial Secretary, a parliamentary 
officer, should with all the other administrative departments be placed 
under the Chief of Supply. The man who is to be responsible for 
the estimates and the expenditure against them should equally be 
responsible for keeping the accounts of that expenditure. The 
Financial Secretary would necessarily become a permanent official, 
subordinate to the latter. This change would involve a loss to the 
Government of a party post, but the great importance of the duties of 
the Financial Secretary requires that he should be a trained expert. 
His office would be divided into two branches—the financial, for the 
preparation of the estimates and the general financial business of 
the War Department, and that of Account and Audit under the 
Accountant-General. It may be objected that to place the Account 
Department under the officer who controls the expenditure is opposed 
to the accepted practice—that if one man is to spend money some one : 
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else should be set to keep the accounts of it. This maxim, however, is 
not acted upon in any private business; the accounts of railway 
companies, for example, are not kept by a department independent 
of the chairman and board of directors. There is certainly an inde- 
pendent audit, but this in respect of public accounts is furnished by 
the department of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, who is inde- 
pendent of the Government, and reports direct to the House of 
Commons. But departmental audit should be carried out as an 
integral part of the general business of control, the officers of the 
Accounts Department aiding their Chief in the maintenance of financial 
regularity. They are not, after all, accounting for money they spend 
themselves, but for the expenditure of the different departmental 
officers scattered all over the world. The needful check upon the 
proceedings of the Secretary of State and the Chief of Supply, to 
prevent their exceeding the powers vested in them by Parliament and 
incurring expenditure which is not provided in the estimates, is 
already supplied to a great extent by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, but a further check should be furnished by ruling that the 
Financial Secretary at the War Office shall be responsible tothe Treasury 
as well as to his own Chief. The forms of account and the rules for 
conducting the accounts business of the War Department should be 
laid down by the Treasury, and the Accountant-General, and after him 
the Financial Secretary, should be bound to demand that reference be 
made to the Treasury in any case where he considers that the orders 
or action of the War Department go beyond the authority laid down 
by the Treasury; the War Department should be bound to make 
such reference on his requisition. These conditions would provide 
the required external control over the financial action of the War 
Office ; nor need it be apprehended that they would be evaded. The 
tendency of public officers is not to exceed their powers, but rather 
to err on the side of over-caution and unwillingness to accept 
responsibility. 

One word more may be added on this point. We are not here 
concerned so much with economy as with organisation; but the most 
fertile cause of extravagance in departmental establishments is due 
to the policy of distrust hitherto paramount, under which no one, 
even up to the Secretary of State, has power to sanction any expen- 
diture which is not strictly covered by definite rule or previous 
authority. The audit within the War Department is needlessly 
minute and tedious, because the audit of the Comptroller-General 
which follows is conducted on the same lines, permitting no latitude, 
and making no allowance for exceptional circumstances. And the 
greater part of the correspondence which leads to the piling up 
of great clerical establishments does not arise about the large 
transactions but about the small ones. Thousands of pounds 
every year are spent in dealing with items, the total of which is less 
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in amount than the salaries of the clerks engaged upon them. Here, 
then, is room for economy. Rules should be laid down conferring 
distinct and definite powers upon the heads of each department, still 
larger powers on the Chief of Supply and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and still larger on the Secretary of State, to accord sanction to specific 
items of expenditure not provided in the estimates, but which are 
covered by the votes under which the items would respectively fall. 
And upon these rules being approved by Parliament, then sanction so 
accorded would be accepted by the Accounts Department in the first 
instance and afterwards by the Comptroller-General—a reform which 
would vastly simplify the business of the Accounts Department, and 
admit of a large reduction in clerical establishments, while not a 
penny of public money would be wasted in consequence. 

One more point must be touched on. To put the administration 
of the army on a sound and satisfactory footing, an entire change of 
system is necessary: the functions of the superior officers must be 
established on a new basis, and their relations towards each other and 
towards Parliament placed on a new footing. To complete the reform, 
it is necessary to alter also the system of official procedure within the 
War Office. This, although comparatively a matter of detail, is still a 
very important one; good administration is intimately bound up with 
procedure, and the present defective system of the War Office in this 
respect is accountable in no small degree for past shortcomings. It 
has been already pointed out that the responsibility of the heads of 
departments for their respective duties is nullified from the faulty 
practice in force, under which, instead of issuing orders in their own 
names, these officers address those under them in the name of the 
Secretary of State (now in most cases in the name of the Commander- 
in-Chief); great officials like the Director of Artillery or the Director 
of Fortifications are thus relegated to the subordinate position of 
mere irresponsible mouthpieces of the former, and it is assumed 
that every departmental order about everything down to the pettiest 
detail emanates directly from the highest authority. Reform of this 
faulty practice is imperatively called for, and it can be carried out 
without any organic change within the War Department. The duties of 
the head of each department and his powers in respect of them should 
be clearly defined and formulated, and within those limits he should 
issue all orders in his own name and on his own responsibility. 
Similarly, all the officers under him should address him and not the 
Under-Secretary of State ; it would rest with him to dispose himself 
of the business coming up, or to submit it to higher authority, 
according as the case referred comes within or lies beyond his powers 
to deal with. In this way the chain of responsibility throughout the 
department will be established on a clear and common-sense basis, 
and the superior officers will be formally set free to deal only with 
those larger questions for which they should be properly responsible. 
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But, further, the mode of conducting correspondence within the 
office needs also to be changed in another respect. This mode is 
one of minute-papers—that is, of written notes or opinions on cases 
initiated in a department and passed round the office through the 
different other departments supposed to be concerned with the case, 
until it reaches a point where some authority or other considers that 
a decision may be arrived at. The case may or may not have got as 
far as the Secretary of State, or it may have come before him half a 
dozen times and been referred back to different departments for 
further opinions. But when it does come up to him for final orders 
a more bewildering document for an overworked politician to deal 
with than this one of a minute-paper it would be difficult to frame, 
covered as it is with one opinion succeeding another from every 
official who can claim to be interested in the matter under considera- 
tion. Often, indeed, it is difficult to evolve from the conflicting 
opinions and statements contained in this mass of notes what is the 
particular proposition to which the assent of the Minister is given 
when he closes the discussion by attaching his initials. This use of 
minute-papers was adopted in view to accelerate the disposal of 
business by dispensing with the use of formal letters; in reality 
it has greatly increased the amount of writing in the aggregate, still 
more the amount that has to be read; but even if the result had 
been to reduce writing, the reduction would have been dearly pur- 
chased’ at the cost of effacing all defined lines of responsibility 
throughout the department. The principle has, in fact, been alto- 
gether lost sight of in the War Office—that the duty of the Minister 
is not to make a show of carrying out himself the whole business of 
the army, thus degrading the heads of departments into mere clerical 
subordinates, although they retain their high-sounding titles, but, 
as the representative of the Government, to exercise a general super- 
vision over the proceedings of the different administrative officials, 
and to hold them responsible for the proper conduct of the duties of 
their departments. As business is done now, instead of the Minister 
being able to hold these officials to their duties, and to fix responsi- 
bility on them for carelessness or blunders, he makes himself re- 
sponsible for everything; and when, for example, it’ is sought to 
bring home the blame to the gentleman who forgot to: supply the 
medicines for an expedition, or to the worthy who packed the 
ammunition at the bottom of the ship’s hold under three months’ 
rations of hay, it would probably be discovered that proposals to this 
effect: had found their way into a minute-paper, which had eventually 
been subscribed to by the initials of the Secretary of State, who had 
thus made himself a partier in the blunder. Minute-papersare a 
suitable vehicle, as supplementary to oral discussions, for recording 
opinions, but both should be merely preliminary to:a final and formal 
record, setting forth thé measure proposed and the action to be taken 
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on it. And the business of the War Office will never be satisfactorily 
performed until such formal records are adopted. In this view the 
proceedings and orders of the Secretary of State and the proposed 
Council, as well as of the permanent heads of the two branches of 
the War Department who form the members of that Council, should 
be set forth in formal resolutions or letters, whether those orders 
are concerned with authorities within or without the department. 
Similarly, the final communication between the chief of the supply 
branch and the heads of the different departments composing it 
should be of an equally formal kind. Whether or not there has 
been the preliminary discussion, there should be in every case a 
letter setting forth the proposal and the reasons for it, and a formal — 
letter of reply either in the way of sanction or refusal. And in all 
such correspondence—whether, for example, between the chief of 
supply and the head of a department, or between the latter and the 
executive officer under him, as, ¢.g., in the case of the Director- 
General of Ordnance writing to the head of a factory—the letter 
should make it clear whether the order is issued in the writer’s own 
name and on his own responsibility, or emanates from higher 
authority. So also in all matters connected with the personnel of 
the army. Correspondence between’ the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Secretary of State should, if any action is to be taken thereon, 
be wound up by the exchange of formal letters which would make 
it clear whether the change to be carried out is made at the instance 
or with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, or whether it 
emanates from the higher authority of the Minister. It is equally to 
be desired that the practice, which has only long custom in its favour, 
should be altered under which the head staff officers at the Horse Guards 
sink their identity in that of the Commander-in-Chief, and issue all 
orders, down to those on the most trifling matters, in hisname. The 
Adjutant-General is senior in rank to every General Officer in active 
employ except the Commander-in-Chief in India and the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and to them there should be no occasion for 
him to issue. orders; to all other General Officers he should give 
orders in his own name and on his own authority upon. all matters 
which he would have authority to deal with himself; he should speak 
in the name of the Commander-in-Chief only when he has occasion 
to refer the case to the latter. The Quartermaster-General would 
deal with the business of his department in the same way on his own 
responsibility. 

The chain of authority thus clearly established, and responsibility 
properly apportioned among all. concerned, then, when things go 
right or wrong, in .every case of success or mistake, there will stand 
on record the fact by whose advice and by whose authority the thing 
has: been done or left undone. 

This reform in procedure involves, among other things, the breaking 
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up of the over-grown, over-centralised War Office as now organised 
into a number of small offices, each managed by its own head. The 
clerks concerned are justly proud of the system by which the 2,000 
letters or so received daily in the War Office are duly registered 
and distributed to the different branches concerned, as part of one 
great establishment, all working directly under the Secretary of State. 
This system of registry may perhaps continue with advantage, but the 
letters received and issued should cease to be considered as the letters 
of the Secretary of State’s Office; nine-tenths of them, probably 
ninety-nine hundredths of them, would be the final property of the 
different departments concerned, and would never go beyond them. 
The correspondence of the Secretary of State’s own office would be 
limited to his formal communications with the departments under 
him and the other offices of Government. By all means maintain 
the establishment of the War Office in one body, as at present, for 
classifying the clerks’ pay, promotion, and so forth; but for adminis- 
trative purposes it should be reorganised in a number of small offices, 
each under its own head and dealing with its own business, : 

Would that there was reason to feel as hopeful that a reform of 
our military administration would be undertaken, as we may feel 
sure that the necessity for it has been established! But past experi- 
ence does not encourage the expectation that the business will be 
seriously taken in hand until action is forced upon the country by 
disaster. ‘There has been no want of warning, but so far it falls un- 
heeded on the public ear. Sir James Stephen’s Commission drew 
attention to the want of system which pervades our military expendi- 
ture, owing to the haphazard way in which the military estimates 
are prepared, the outcome of an indiscriminate scramble for grants 
by the different departments, and the equally indiscriminate cutting 
down by the Treasury; and they recommended that the military 
outlay of the country should be determined upen a definite course of 
policy, to be laid down, after full discussion, by the most competent 
advisers to be had, and after the approval of Parliament should be 
obtained to it, as a guide to all persons charged with military 
administration. It was just while this proposal was being framed to 
regulate our military expenditure on a rational footing that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in one of his bad days, signalised his advent to 
the Treasury by demanding that a lump sum of half a million or so 
should be cut off the military estimates, and went out because he 
could not have his way. The same Commission made it the principal 
point brought out by their inquiry that, in view of the great import- 
ance of the Ordnance Department and the interests involved in it, the 
Surveyor-General should be replaced by an officer of higher rank and 
authority, a Master-General of the Ordnance. The ink with which 
the report was written is hardly dry when the appointment of 
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Surveyor-General is abolished and the departments he nominally 
controlled are left without any control at all. The confusion worse 
confounded resulting from this change is denounced in the plainest 
language by Lord Hartington’s Commission ; yet nothing follows, for 
the reforms so far indicated by the War Minister as likely to follow 
upon that report are on such a lilliputian scale as will leave untouched 
all the main defects which the report brings to light. So it will 
always be till the country becomes alive to the importance of the 
matter and insists upon reform. Governments nowadays, to whichever 
side they belong, are opportunists ; they follow public opinion rather 
than try to form it. And so far the public and the press have shown 
no interest about these things ; the smallest party squabble stirs them 
more. An article or two in the papers, a desultory, ill-attended dis- 
cussion in the House, and this attempt at military reform shares the 
fate of all previous attempts, and already is almost forgotten. And 
yet the matter is one of surpassing importance, and if its present 
lethargy continues the country may have some day a rude awakening. 
Her ocean girdle may save England from falling into the depths of 
abasement which befel Prussia after Jena and France after Sedan ; 
but if England be safe from the humiliation of herself lying prostrate 
under the conqueror’s heel, yet the English Empire spread over the 
world is vulnerable at every point. But neither Prussia in 1806 nor 
France in 1870 was so culpably careless as we are now, nor invited 


disaster so plainly as we shall do, if, after the warnings given, we 
recklessly suffer our military administration to continue unreformed, 
‘and a system to be maintained which every inquiry made into it 
shows to be utterly insufficient for the purpose it is intended to fulfil. 


GEORGE CHESNEY, 


VoL. XXX—No. 174 
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THE DRAMA OF THE MOMENT 


Not very long ago, after studying two critiques on the performance 
of Ghosts at the Royalty Theatre, I laid aside my journals and tried 
to picture to myself the effect that reading them in succession would 
produce on a man who had never before heard of the play they 
referred to. It was a puzzling task, and I arrived at the deliberate 
conclusion that he would be driven to believe either that no such 
play existed, or that one or both of the critics in question had written 
of it without having seen it. Anything, indeed, but the brain- 
shattering thesis that a play could exist to which two such opposed 
descriptions would both apply. 

The vigour and skill with which such antagonistic views of a 
dramatic performance are set forth is one among many signs of the 
great and general interest taken in the stage at the present moment. 
For both of the articles which the man of whom I was thinking was 
to read were written with such address that either, taken alone, 
would undoubtedly have convinced him. One would have made him 
believe that the work in question was snowy white, the other that it 
was inky black; neither would hear, at any price, of so feeble-minded 
a compromise as that he should think it might possibly be grey, and 
hence arose for him the difficulty that I have imagined. 

Nor is this by any means the only subject in matters theatrical 
anent which diverging opinions take on an aspect almost of ferocity. 
The various controversies of actor-manager against non-actor-manager, 
of manager versus author, or author against critic, of theatre against 
music-hall, all have a flavour of personal pugnacity about them, and 
resemble, according to the numbers who take part in them, either 
the mellay or the single duello. And, when instruction is vouchsafed 
to the stage from the outside, it generally manifests itself under a 
somewhat marauding aspect: entering the theatrical world as on a 
raid or foray; or, as in the case of Mr. George Moore’s recently re- 
published article on ‘Mummer Worship,’ by the casting of an explosive 
shell into the midst of a tranquil and unsuspecting camp. 

It would be almost worth while to be comparatively dull if one 
could for a breathing-space divest the subject of the drama of this 
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militant aspect, in order to study the tendencies of the moment, so 
far as it is possible to eliminate from them irrelevancies and personal 
issues; to try and catch the artistic drift of a state of things that 
has something like doubled the number of our West-end theatres in 
the last five-and-twenty years, and so far invaded the press that one 
could scarcely find three consecutive numbers of any journal, during 
the season, without a theatrical notice in one of them. 

An important matter in considering the tendencies of the drama 
in any age is the patience of that age for listening. This varies from 
time to time. Looking over the history of the theatre, one finds it 
has certainly decreased, and I think progressively. 

The Athenians of the fifth century before Christ were model play- 
goers. The critical minority apart, they objected to nothing, except 
being reminded of national calamities. They liked plays that were 
deeply religious, and they liked plays that were facetiously blasphe- 
mous. They did not object to gloomy dramas like the ‘ Eumenides,’ 
that frightened them literally into fits, nor to indecorous comedies 
like the ‘ Lysistrata,’ that must certainly have put them to the blush. 
And their patience was inexhaustible ; at the greater Dionysia were 
exhibited about as many plays as are being performed nightly in 
London, and the Athenian audience sat on stone benches in an open- 
air theatre from dawn until dark, and apparently sometimes later, 
and saw them all through in the course of about three days. 

Our own patience for listening is a much slenderer matter than 
this, and there is one clearly marked reason for it that is worth a 
moment’s consideration, since its influence on the playgoer of to-day, 
though indirect, is very important; and it distinctly separates us 
from all other ages in which the drama has been cultivated. 

The substitution of hand-printing for manuscript hardly brought 
about so great a change in the reading world as have the modern 
developments of the mécanique of printing and paper-making, by 
which paper is produced daily by the ton and printed on by the 
mile, With the help of this enormous mass of printed matter that 
surrounds us at the present day we have developed an accomplish- 
ment. A man who has spent twenty minutes or half an hour over 
a@ morning paper, and in that time has read a considerable pro- 
portion of its contents, and so far gone over the whole as to satisfy 
himself that no paragraph that could interest him has escaped his 
notice, has performed a feat that could not have been paralleled in 
any previous century, since only the nineteenth produces daily the 
materials by means of which such a faculty can be evolved. 

In past centuries it is likely enough that, setting the professed 
scholar aside, the average educated person read a new book with a 
certain sense of exertion in the task; and, if any one well acquainted 
with the work offered to read aloud to him, he resigned the volume 
with the same sense of relief experienced by an unskilful carver when 
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a dexterous friend offers to take over the dissection of a complicated 
bird. 

Now, however, to listen, not to read, is the exertion ; the habitual 
reciter or reader aloud of works of general interest, once the bene- 
factor, is now the shunned and dreaded foe of his species. The Greek 
playgoer went to the theatre to listen, as the Oriental listens even 
to-day, to the professional story-teller, as his only way of getting at 
a story. So probably did a considerable proportion of the Elizabethan 
playgoers, one is bound to think, considering the discomforts they 
willingly endured whilst listening, and the slovenly way in which the 
play was set before them. And with a minority of the audience then, 
and with probably the bulk of audiences from the Restoration until 
our own time, to see a play was not the only, but the easiest, way of 
getting at a story. 

But in this last quarter of a century nous avons changé tout cela. 
No one now goes to a theatre for sheer lack of literary matter to 
entertain his heart and brain with: because for the price of a single 
stall he may be made free for a year of all but the very newest books 
in Mr. Mudie’s collection ; for the price of a single admission to the 
gallery he might purchase two works of standard fiction sufficiently 
well printed. Nor does any one now go to the theatre to inform 
himself as to the subject-matter of a particular play. The average 
playgoer reads all about that in two or three critiques before he 
makes up his mind to go to a play at all. The tendency then of 
this lately-developed facility of dealing with printed matter is to 
throw the weight of interest rather on the method of presentation 
than on the theme presented, method of presentation including 
the treatment of a subject by the dramatist, as well as by the actor, 
stage-manager, and their various assistants. And the main demand 
made of the theatre by the modern man, who has a great facility in 
reading, and a mass of matter—more than he wants almost, and 
easily accessible—to read is that a play should be nothing else than 

Dramatic? that is not quite the word, since the term ‘ dramatic’ 
implies commendation. Stagey? that is not the word either, since 
‘stagey’ implies a reproach. Our language wants a word to express, 
without prejudice, that which is essentially appropriate to the stage. 
Let us, for the time being, say ‘Thespian,’ since Thespis, when he 
stepped on his waggon-stage (not, as heretofore, to describe what the 
hero did, but wearing the hero’s dress and carrying his distinctive 
attributes to present in his own person the hero’s self), did very 
distinctly stride across a definite barrier. The playgoer of the 
moment demands then a drama essentially Thespian, and all Thespian, 
with nothing in it that appeals to a now perished patience for mere 
listening. 

Whilst these conditions have come about, the art generally has 
experienced a tendency towards realism, greater actuality of repre- 
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sentation, and all-round truth to the effects of nature. And this, 
in the art of the stage, has had the freer scope since the long-run 
system, that has also recently developed itself, has allowed the 
mounting of plays to be financed on a scale of great liberality. The 
acting of to-day shows very strongly the influence of the tendency 
of the age towards naturalism. The actors of the earlier half of the 
century were, as it were, chiaroscurists: they produced strong effects 
by boldness of light and shade and by depth of accentuation. They 
thrilled the senses with ringing rhetoric, rather than convinced the 
reason by recognisable likeness to nature. The method of to-day 
is a different one ; like much of contemporary painting, it aims at 
a picture in which each tone is true to nature and all are in keeping 
one with another. 

And, in the drama, increase of actuality in method of presentation 
necessitates an increase of actuality in the matter presented. 

As in a picture, the Watteau shepherdess can only draw breath in 
the Watteau atmosphere ; try to bring her out into the plein air 
landscape, and she vanishes with her ribbons and her lute, and lo! in 
her stead, the labour-wearied peasant woman, wearing the sabots of 
actual life. 

Out of the controversy that has raged around the works of Henrik 
Ibsen it would be of interest if we could disentangle some hint or 
conception of how far our own drama, in which we are at the moment 
greatly interested, is likely to be influenced by the work of the 
Norwegian dramatist—bearing always in mind that a great writer, 
even a great dramatist, is not of necessity a power outside his natural 
environment. Mr. Demetrius Bikelas is translating the Shake- 
sperean dramas for his fellow-countrymen, yet the modern Greek 
drama, when it comes to take a place in European literature, may be 
found to be entirely uninfluenced by the author of POMAIO® «ai 
IOTAIETA. 

And the interest in Ibsen manifest to-day in England may be a 
tribute merely to his originality and daring outspokenness as a thinker. 

The attitude of Ibsen towards the world about him is that of a 
knight-errant with no ‘quest’ in particular. At the gates of all 
long-established castles he winds his horn, like the Arthurian knights, 
demanding ‘jousts.’ Without destructive rancour he expects of 
existing institutions that they should come from their fastnesses inte 
the open battle-field of to-day and fight for their existence. If they 
be, as is said of them, giants and enchanters, let them, he seems to 
say, show themselves gigantic of shape and mighty of spell in all 
men’s sight. 

His sword is a ‘ two-handed engine:’ the forward blow and the 
keener edge are aimed at conventionality, but the back sweep strikes 
at unconventionality, that that too may prove its worth by conflict, 
and may learn to let its hand know how to keep its head. Not only 
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the upholders, but the modifiers and the destroyers, of existing 
institutions should, according to him, be called on to justify the faith 
that is in them. 

Not only does his Excalibur smite soundingly on much plate and 
mail, but it is thrust probingly into every clotted and mantled pool 
by the wayside. Without special nicety for his own nostril, he gives 
to the air the pestilent reek that has accumulated beneath the stag- 
nant surface, that, if it be not absolutely inextinguishable, the fresh 
wind may have a chance to disperse it. 

This two-edged quality, this impartiality of attack, whilst in 
England they have led more critics than one to speak of some of 
Tbsen’s plays as a satire on Ibsenism and the Ibsenite, have, in his 
own country, where, of course, each blow he strikes goes more search- 
ingly home, been a cause of his popularity. Those of his countrymen 
who, in the main, object to his attacks on recognised authority are, 
in a measure, conciliated by the impartiality of his aggressiveness. 

Ibsen’s mental attitude—for it is an attitude rather than a 
philosophy—is in the main a vigorous and a healthy one; but the 
same cause that makes him stimulating as a thinker militates 
against his success as a dramatist. 

Be it conventional or unconventional, a drama, to be clearly com- 
prehended during the short space of time occupied by its performance, 
must presuppose the admission of certain postulates on the part of 
both dramatist and audience. If that a circle may be described from 
any centre, at any distance from that centre, is matter of opinion, we 
can prove no mathematical proposition; and, without some appro- 
priate conceded postulates, we can have no play. But Ibsen will 
admit nothing; and, from a lack of postulated basis, we find that 
many of the figures in his répertovre, though interesting as studies 
of natural character, are vague as figures on the stage. To an 
Englishman, this vagueness and uncertainty are enhanced by the 
striking difference between his habitual methods of thought and 
those of the people of whom, and for whom, Ibsen writes. The 
Scandinavian has had, one may almost say, no seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; with the sudden diffusion of international 
knowledge he has leapt from the Saga to the pessimism of the later 
half of the nineteenth century. And the contrast startles him, thrills 
him, causes him to reconstruct his beliefs and modify his whole 
course of action under a stress of mental struggle which it is difficult 
for us to follow: seeing that we ourselves accept such new lights with 
the gentlest placidity, having had a long series of progressive pre- 
parations for them. 

Rosmer, for instance, finds, like Mr. Boffin, that there are more 
‘“searers in print’ than he was in any way prepared for, and is 
shaken to his foundations in the attempt to assimilate them. 

The one great dramatic merit of Ibsen’s plays lies in the qualities 
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of their dialogue. To a just apprehension of what dramatic dialogue 
should be to-day Ibsen has joined a careful study and analysis of the 
manners and methods of human speech. On the surface this is easily 
visible : the ‘ h’ms’ and ‘ ughs’ that give a slightly grotesque appear- 
ance to his pages are put in with a vivid apprehension of the part 
that the inarticulate remarks that they conventionally:represent bear 
in natural conversation. The interrupted remark, and the speech 
left grammatically incomplete because the speaker’s meaning has 
been sufficiently indicated, these and other freaks of human speech 
are set down by Ibsen with a life-like actuality. His study, however, 
goes deeper than this. The dialogue in much modern drama is, an 
inch below the surface, intensely conventional; the words, may be, 
are colloquial, but the mood of mind, the sequence of idea, is rhetorical 
—parliamentary. But with Ibsen the anatomy of human discourse 
is more profoundly understood; Dr. Stockmann, for instance, is a 
wonderful study of a fine mind embarrassed with a choleric tempera- 
ment—at times almost recalling the masterly Hotspur of Shakespeare, 

This quality in Ibsen’s dialogue explains the fact that some critics, 
who object to his choice of subject and hold his treatment to be 
essentially undramatic, seem forced of their honesty to admit that 
his feminine réles are excellent for acting—nay, that they have more 
than once proved opportunities for some of our younger actresses to 
show for the first time what gifts were.in them. 

Vitally good dialogue is too often confused with that which is 
clever, pithy, and epigrammatic. The latter kind is appropriate in 
a play like The School for Scandal, where the characters are people 
of quality who make it their profession to be witty. With Ibsen 
only the clever people say clever things, and so dramatically is the 
dialogue studied that in the strongest situations no rhetorical 
flourishes are required. The simple words, ‘ Mother, give me the 
sun,’ announce to us that Oswald’s brain has given way, and the 
dreaded madness has fallen upon him. The effect of them, with their 
context, is awful—no ravings, however ingeniously contrived, could so 
picture for us the light-loving artist’s mind, sunk to beneath childish 
helplessness, as these five words do. 

The admiration that Ibsen’s work has aroused is due solely to his 
dialogue; his contribution to dramatic construction is almost nil. 
It is an unfavourable, but by no means an unfair, criticism to say of 
him (as Mr. G. R. Sims does) that, where he constructs at all, he 
does so on old and already recognised lines. His construction is not 
unconventional in the progressive sense, as his dialogue is—the old 
stage trick of two people engaging in a loud and passionate discus- 
sion, of which two other people only a couple of yards away do not hear 
a word, is most inartistically made use of in Hedda Gabler. Indeed, 
this play shows clearly enough that, though Ibsen frequently invents 
dramatically and writes dramatically, he does not construct dramati- 
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cally. The relapse of Ejlert Lévburg under Hedda’s temptation is a pr 
strongly conceived effect, miserably put upon the stage. Lévburg’s th 
drinking off the‘ two glasses of punch, one after the other, suggests m 
greediness merely. Hedda’s fanciful notion of Ejlert, ‘with the vine- se 
leaves in his hair,’ would come prettily enough in a story where one gt 
might, like Mr. Rose in the ‘ New Republic,’ ‘talk about people as if P 
they had nothing on ;’ but, said of a solemn person in a frock-coat, who- b 
has just left the stage, it produces anything but the effect intended. c 

Ibsen’s profoundly considered dialogue is a thing not only good 8 
in itself, but of great value as an example to the English drama of v 
to-day, the delicacy and convincing finish of diction cultivated nowa- i 


days on our stage being a ready instrument for the expression of 
such subtleties. Not only the tricks and manners of contemporary 
speech, but the different rates of thinking and qualities of temperament 
that underlie such expression, may, if embodied by the dramatist, be: 
nowadays realised by the actor. And the audience is ready for them. 
Take, for instance, that fragment of a scene in The Dancing Girl, 
where the distress and despair of the duke arouse the apathetic 
Reginald Slingsby for a moment from the consideration of his own 
love-muddles to an expression of something like sympathy with his 
friend—the duke is led on to speak of himself, only to be interrupted 
by the Honourable Reggie’s return to his own personal maunderings 
on his own personal difficulties. That touch of nature never failed to 
produce its effect on an audience fully alive to such subtleties. 

In considering for a moment some of Ibsen’s subject-matter, I 
propose to lay aside the question as to what should or should not be 
on moral grounds tacenda on the stage. There always has been 
divergence of opinion on that subject, and, as long as nature produces. 
both the Bohemian and the Puritan, there will contimue to be. 

But the employment of the subject of physical pain or diseaseon 
the extremely vivid and actual stage of to-day involves a question 
within the bounds of art, as there are some subjects the mere mention 
of which may suspend fora minority, or even perhaps for a majority, of 
the audience that mood of critical enjoyment in which alone a play 
should be viewed. A man who had not pathos in him to beguile us 
of a sigh, or humour enough to raise the fraction of a smile, might, 
by describing, say, a ghastly accident, produce on us something of the 
effect of its having happened in our sight, or even to ourselves. The 
relation itself might be a lie, and absurd in every detail, but that. 
would not hinder the effect, since in such matters instinctive feeling 
precedes criticism. And it is obviously not the mission of art to pro--. 
duce effects that can be equally obtained without any art at all. It 
may be urged that since, without protest from the audience, the- 
creatures of the stage die by poison, the pistol, or the sword, are- 
stabbed and thrown off precipices, why should any one murmur at. 
the representation of lesser pangs than these? The explanatiom 
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probably is that we have got it well into our instincts that death on 
the stage is a pure convention. We can thrill over Mr. Irving’s 
magnificent death-wrestle as Richard III. without any interrupting 
sense of a human being in physical agony—perhaps because the 
suggested experience is so remote that it strikes no answering 
physical note in us, there is no actual detail of blood in the stage 
battle, and the talent of the actor embodies rather the desperate 
courage of Richard than his physical sufferings. Moreover, the idea 
suggested is not wholly unpleasing—one would rather live, on the 
whole; but one might take a certain pleasure (as Mr. Wopsle did) in 
imagining oneself ‘ dying exceedingly game at Bosworth.’ 

Where the suggested idea is purely ghastly, actuality of repre- . 
sentation makes a great difference in the sensations induced. When 
(Edipus came on the Athenian stage after having torn out his eyes 
with Jocasta’s shoulder-buckles, the mutilation was represented by 
means of a change of mask; the second mask may or may not have 
been a ghastly affair—at any rate, it wasa mere symbol. But, suppose- 
that scene acted with the convincing finish that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
puts into his work! It will not endure thinking of—he made one 
quite sufficiently uncomfortable over his severed fingers in A Man’s 
Shadow—when it comes to eyes——no, I would rather forswear the 
theatre for a year than run the risk of encountering such an effect as 
that. 

A stride in the direction of actuality of representation was taken 
when the auditorium came to be darkened during the progress of a 
play, and one’s fellow-spectators were lost to sight, leaving one 
practically alone with the scene on the stage. 

But perhaps the most prominent factor in the actuality of the 
stage of to-day, certainly its most characteristic development, is the 
naturalistic actress. Woman, that most significant post-script to the 
story of Creation, has never been so vividly put on the stage as at the 
present moment. No one needs to be reminded that the Athenian, 
as well as the Elizabethan drama, had no actress, that the art of the 
actress is a younger one than that of the actor, and has reached a 
realistic completion later. Trying from portrait, anecdote, and 
description to reconstruct, say, Mrs. Siddons, one becomes sensible of 
an art very far removed indeed from that of the present day—an 
art impressive rather than actual, an art whose physical appeal was 
chiefly to the ear, and which aimed at thrilling the senses by resonance 
of declamation rather than convincing the intelligence by subtlety of 
differentiation and recognisable approximation to nature ; an art, for 
the rest, of trailing robes and large and sweeping gestures, an art 
with the tuba stop frequently pulled out, and the loud pedal usually 
down. It is but a poor affair, of course, to say much about acting that 
one has not oneself seen; but it appears that, in bygone times, the 
comedy queen aimed no more than her tragic sister at actuality. 
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Records tell us that the one was as winsome on the stage as the other 
was thrilling; but of subtle apprehension of character, of convincing 
realism of finish, we read little. But these latter qualities are arrived 
at by our actresses of to-day all along the line, and this actuality of 
feminine acting is a thing to be seriously borne in mind in con- 
sidering the suitability of some subjects for the stage of the present 
moment. 

The recent tempest of controversy over the works of Ibsen has 
tended to efface the memory of an interesting dramatic experiment 
that has at least as much to do with the English stage and the 
question of a literary drama as the works of the Scandinavian play- 
writer. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has, since the production of Treasure 
Island, been taken equally to the hearts of the critical and the un- 
critical ; and, as his work is confessedly the result of a deliberate art, 
the production of a play in which he had collaborated with Mr. Henley 
was looked forward to with great interest. 

Beau Austin appeared, gained a very fair measure of popular 
success, raised a great deal of discussion as to the literary play ques- 
tion, and was declared by each party in that controversy to be a con- 
vineing proof of the correctness of its thesis. 

Since that discussion the production of The Dancing Girl has 
given us the chance of instituting a rather interesting comparison 
between a ‘ literary play’ and a play by a practised dramatic author. 
For the main thesis of each drama is the conversion to domesticity 
and virtue of a libertine. Beau Austin and the Duke of Guisebury, 
though they are not ‘horrid’ when unconverted (indeed, to the un- 
regenerated they appear more sympathetic in their earlier mani- 
festations), are undoubtedly ‘very very good’ in their respective last 
acts ; and submit to be smitten in the face with coral necklaces and 
quotations from Herbert Spencer with a docility that is beyond 
praise. 

The two characters are specially comparable as they had equal 
advantages in the way of acting, both parts being created by Mr. Tree, 
who, after reforming as the Beau, did but briefly refresh himself with 
an interval of irredeemable villany as Paolo Macari before once more 
amending a mis-spent life as the Duke of Guisebury, with the 
result that criticism, whilst generally accepting the conversion of 
the Duke, fell foul of the conversion of the Beau as unnatural. 
Yet there is nothing inherently incredible in the story of the earlier 
play, which is this. A much-admired libertine, who is becoming 
elderly, offers marriage to a girl whom he has seduced and deserted 
some months before. She, indignant at his previous treatment of her, 
refuses him ; finally, impressed by an: instance of his magnanimity, 
she accepts him. 


Wherein lies the essential improbability of all this? Rakes do 
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become domesticated ; and when is a man so likely to turn over that 
new leaf in life as when advancing age has assured him that his suc- 
cesses cannot last for ever? Don Giovanni himself, if he had lived 
in London, where the temptation to invite public statues to supper 
could not possibly have assailed him, might have lived to find a 
younger generation supplanting him in his wooings, and might have 
settled down into domesticity with one of the ‘thousand and three.’ 
The solution is that Messrs. Henley and Stevenson introduced into 
their play an element of improbability that did not exist in its 
materials by adhering over-closely to the unity of time. 

The conversion, probable enough in itself, becomes improbable 
only when it is made to take place in a single day. If we could have | 
taken it that the time it seemed to occupy on the stage really repre- 
sented a longer period, all would have been well; spectators are, if 
encouraged or even permitted to be so, vastly uncritical about such 
minutiz. No one witnessing The Merchant of Venice is troubled 
because, though the action seems to fill a few closely successive days, 
more than a quarter of a year elapses between the beginning and the 
end of the play. 

But this elusion of the difficulty of time was precluded in Beau 
Austin by the authors having closely linked their acts together. 
Towards the end of each of the three earlier acts some one started on 
an expedition in more or less of haste, to reappear in the succeeding 
scene, thus leaving the spectator, however ready to do so, no chance 
of idealising the time or of avoiding the conclusion that each division 
of the play followed its predecessor as closely as possible. It was this 
insistence on the unity of time that gave a certain air of unreality 
to a play full of charm and of literary merit of a high order. 

In the conversion of his libertine to domesticity the author of 
The Dancing Girl set before him a harder problem than had been 
proposed to themselves by Messrs. Henley and Stevenson. _ For the 
Duke of Guisebury had not merely to be converted to leading a blame- 
less life, but he had to be reconciled also to leading a life at all. His 
suicidal tendencies are also very distinctly portrayed as being physical 
as well as mental. Not only is he weary of the world, but he is also 
in the exceedingly perilous condition of a man who uses habitually a 
narcotic of such potency that an over-dose of it would produce fatal 
results. 

In his method of reconciling this harassed hero to life and 
godliness, Mr. Jones was ingenious to the verge of audacity. Not 
merely did he avoid creating an improbability by hurrying the time, 
but he threw the whole burden of the Duke’s conversion on the lapse 
of time itself. We lose sight of the Duke of Guisebury, a suicide in 
all but the act, with the poison arrested as he is raising it to his 
lips: »We see him again, two years later, a man long since reconciled. 
to existence, and we are given no hint of the process. The author, 
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in effect, says to us, ‘What is the use of asking how he could be so 
eonverted when there you have him, working away as happy as the 
day is long, and just going to be married?’ The ingenious device 
was almost a complete success ; the situation at the end of the third 
act (though not, as will be seen below, a new one to the stage), as 
depicted at the Haymarket Theatre, and presented by Miss Norreys 
and Mr. Tree, was effective and beautiful even to magnificence, but 
not quite convincing to the intelligence. A still small voice insisted 
within one, in spite of the moonlight and the two intense figures, 
that, to take away the poison from a would-be suicide, and to cure 
him of the desire to end his life, were two things as distinct as the 
taking away of a single bottle of brandy from a drunkard would be 
from the curing him of the desire to drink. One might be the 
sign of the other, the beginning of the process, but the process itself 
it distinctly and emphatically was not. 

With Mr. Jones’s handling of this subject of the would-be suicide 
it may be interesting to compare its treatment by a contemporary 
French dramatist. For the thesis of a libertine who, weary of life, 
resolves, after a farewell revel, to put an end to his existence by poison, 
and who, as by night he raises the deadly drug to his lips, is hindered 
by a beautiful girl whom he afterwards marries, is the subject of 
M. Emile Augier’s La Cigué, as well as of Mr. Jones’s Dancing Girl. 

Augier’s play is not so richly decorated with incident as Mr. 
Jones’s, and, if we except the unimportant part of a servant, there are 
only four characters in the piece—Clinias, a wealthy young Athenian ; 
Hippolyta, a girl of good family from one of the Greek islands, who 
had been captured by pirates and sold as a slave in Athens ; and two 
friends of Clinias, Cleon and Paris. Of these, Cleon and Paris are 
not only merely conventional characters—stage parasites of a type 
familiar to comedy from the days of Epicharmus—but they are not 
differentiated from one another. Clinias himself is slightly conven- 
tional, but of a more interesting type. The girl has a quite distinct 
personality : the dramatist wanted it for the purpose of his play, which 
was to make its crisis convincingly probable. To make the stage 
effect of the poison being taken from the hero’s hand coincide with 
a mental revolution in him by which the imminent self-slaughter 
of the one moment becomes a thing incredible the next—this is the 
task that M. Augier has set himself, and towards the resolving of 
this problem every effect in his play tends. 

There is, to begin with, no vital reason why Clinias should wish 
to commit suicide: his desire of death is based upon a youthful mis- 
apprehension. Succeeding early in life to great wealth, he has been 
content to buy, instead of to earn, desirable things. His friendships 
have been with parasites, who are content to be the butts of his 
humour, that they may share his profuse banquets, and who owe 
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him and feel for him no gratitude. His loves have been of an equally 
venal nature, and he is profoundly disgusted with both. He is in 
that frame of mind for which the simple British prescription would 
be that a good kicking would do him all the good in the world. 
That homely remedy having never come to his aid, he thinks the 
world and its joys are at an end for him, and announces to his 
friends over the banquet that he is going to drink hemlock that 
night. They remonstrate and try to dissuade; but are obviously 
more interested in the disposal of his fortune than solicitous that 
he should continue to live. Then Hippolyta is brought in, the 
steward of Clinias having purchased her for his master. He, hearing 
her story, promises to restore her freedom. Hippolyta, one perceives, 
is a girl possessed of considerable feeling, although her demeanour — 
is tranquil. She gone, Clinias amuses his cynical vein by offering to 
leave his fortune to the one of his friends who succeeds in winning 
the girl’s hand—he does not suspect her of a heart—and then turns 
them loose on her to woo her. A grotesque scene ensues; finally, 
the girl and Clinias are left alone, and he asks her for her decision. 
She will have neither of the friends, and Clinias points out to her 
that, in that case, she will not have the fortune either. That she is 
quite uninfluenced by this consideration strikes him as a surprising 
novelty : her beauty and her disinterestedness inspire him with the 
hope that he might, by her help, yet find life worth living, and he 
begins to woo her himself. When she understands him the girl 
turns on him in angry scorn. Did he pretend to give her her 
freedom only for this? Relapsing into despair, Clinias asks her to 
pardon him, and then he again feeds his scornful humour by forcing 
his mercenary friends through a fresh and humiliating ordeal, in the 
course of which Hippolyta learns that her purchaser intends to 
destroy himself immediately. The girl is moved by this, and in a 
later scene we see her watching and listening as Clinias gloomily 
soliloquises on the impossibility of any one of a purer nature caring 
for such as he. A servant brings in the hemlock, and Clinias raises 
it to his lips ; with the cry of, ‘I love you,’ the girl springs on him 
and dashes the cup to the ground. 

I have examined La Cigué at this length as it is a good example 
of a logically-constructed French play, in which the decoration of 
the stage by character and incident is subordinated to the clear 
setting-forth of a simple thesis, and wherein a convincing crisis is 
preferred to a coup-de-thédtre, a virtue not so much seen in the 
contemporary English drama. 

Construction—though some who view the drama chiefly from a 
literary standpoint seem to think otherwise—is, in reality, the 
language of the playwright—was so even in the time of Sophocles, 
is so more than ever at the present day, when lyrical qualities have 
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fled from the stage. The outcry against conventional construction 
is one which, judged by the remedies usually proposed, is founded 
on a misapprehension. The play that appears to the literary critic 
conventionally constructed, or, as he usually calls it, with implied 
sarcasm, the ‘well-made play,’ is a play that is constructed not with 
too much art, but with too little; with art, but not with art to 
conceal the art. The preferable alternative to a ‘ well-made play’ is 
not a less well-made play, but an exquisitely-made play. Take, for 
instance, one piece of construction—the ‘strong curtain,’ as it is 
technically called, that is, the ending of an act with a distinct climax 
—it may be done crudely, of course; the whole dramatis persone 
may pour on to the stage, the villain may consign the hero to hand- 
cuffs, the heroine may faint in the arms of the elderly rustic, and 
the comic man may have an eye on the villain, with a view to 
denouncing him to handcuffs in a situation of even greater strength 
at the end of the last act. But ‘the abuse of a thing doth not 
abrogate the use thereof,’ nor do commonplace and conventional 
endings, such as I have indicated, in any way do away with the fact 
that the end of an act should coincide with the statement of a 
certain point reached in the progress of a drama. 

An act is not, as the chapter of a modern novel is, a division of 
convenience ; it is, like the round in a fight, a division of necessity. 
Playwright and listener are agreed to see the business through; but 
they agree also on certain breathing-spaces, where the one has, for 
the moment, no more to tell, and the other, for the moment and 
until he has considered awhile, no more patience to listen. And 
that the final effect of an act should in some measure summarise and 
resume what has gone before is not merely a constructional necessity— 
it has a close relation to one’s own recollections of real life. You 
were present last week at a discussion between Mrs. A. and her 
husband about a bonnet—do you remember the details of that 
domestic scene? Heaven forbid! But you remember whether the 
curtain fell on bonnet and triumph or no bonnet and tears. Last 
night, at the club, B. and C. were arguing about Ibsen; could you 
recapitulate the heads of that controversy? No, indeed. But you 
can remember whether B. left the room angrily, saying that, if a man 
had not read all Ibsen’s plays and had seen none of them acted, it 
was a waste of time to talk to him; or whether he finally admitted 
that he was not quite prepared to maintain the thesis that Ibsen was 
greater than Shakespeare, and the curtain fell on the waiter’s refilling 
their glasses. 

This is, of course, no plea for transplanting the conventional 
‘end with a picture’ process from its native melodrama into any 
subtler kind of play. There may be no special picture in an act, or, 
if there is, it may not coincide with the logical conlcusion of the act. 
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In the School for Scandal, act iv. scene 3, the throwing-down of a 
screen produces a stage picture on which a playwright might be 
tempted to ring down the curtain. Sheridan knew better than this, 
and conducted his act to its real close in— 


Joseph. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you shall hear me. The man who shuts 


out conviction by refusing to 
Sir Peter. Oh! damn your sentiments! [Exeunt talking. 





The subject of that act is the opening of Sir Peter’s eyes to the real 
character of Joseph, Sir Peter has, above all things, praised Joseph 
as a man of sentiment; that he has completely and irrevocably 
changed his mind on this subject could not be more vividly or more 
concisely conveyed than by this ending. 

The reasonable desire that a play should be literary should not 
blind us to essential differences between the drama and any form of 
literature meant exclusively to be read. With a book in our hands, 
we can at any moment refresh our memories as to what has gone 
before the passage we are at present perusing: we cannot do the like 
with a play in the process of acting. In that, any fragment of neces- 
sary explanation not at the time made of sufficient interest to secure 
a lodging in the memory is gone for ever. We remember not the 
precise words of any past scene, but its effect upon us; and, if this is 
not clearly produced, our memory of the scene will be vague or 
erroneous. And as most plays that do not succeed fail from want of 
construction, so it will nearly always be found in the notices of 
such that they are in a greater or less degree unintelligible. In 
general literature parenthetical incident and side-issue may often be 
freely and advantageously introduced. On the stage they have to be 
employed with the greatest reserve, lest they lead away the attention 
of the audience from essentials. 

In play-writing the literary deck must be cleared for action. 

The admitted difficulty of judging by the perusal of a play how 
it will act makes the selection of work to put upon the stage a very 
hard task. And this task usually devolves on the already heavily 
burdened shoulders of the actor-manager. Plays accumulate about. 
the footsteps of any one who has a chance, however remote, of 
getting one put upon the stage; around the actor-manager they 
heap themselves in Alpine quantities, and the spectacle of him 
dealing, in the wearied intervals ’twixt acting and managing, with 
these Cyclopian piles is a truly pathetic one.! For there is a growing 
critical demand for freshness of dramatic material; and one of these 
myriad oyster-shells may contain the pearl of a success. The task 
of selection is one that could hardly be relegated—a subordinate 
might be employed to sift off the mere rubbish, but still a mass 

? The manager of a West End theatre told me recently that he had received forty- 
seven plays in a single day. 
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would remain for the actor-manager’s personal consideration. ‘ Alas! 
how easily things go wrong!’ once sang George Macdonald, and one 
fancies that he may have tuned that mournful note whilst preparing 
the Pilgrim’s Progress for dramatic representation. And plays may 
‘go wrong’ in such a variety of ways, even when they have some 
literary and dramatic qualities. 

The subjoined list may be taken to fairly represent the different 
varieties of play that are submitted to a manager’s judgment. 

1. A good play. 

2. A play that is very nearly good, but contains ‘things that will 
never please,’ not essential to the plot, and which might be removed 
if the author would consent to the alteration. 

3. A play that is nearly good, but contains ‘things that will rever 
please,’ essential to the plot. Said things being :— 

(a) Social relations that the public will not hear discussed. 

(6) Allusions to religion that offend public taste when made on 
the stage. 

(c) Political allusions that might produce a disturbance in the 
theatre. 

(d) Matters in themselves inoffensive but not of sufficient general 
interest to bear being treated at length. 

4. A play that is well constructed, but contains no characterisa- 
tion or incident of any kind of freshness. 

5. A play that is impossible as it stands, but contains subject- 
matter that might be utilised if the author would consent to root 
and branch alterations. 

6. A play in which good work has been spent on an impossible 
theme. There being no really dramatic climax to the story, it has to 
be wound up either :— 

(a) In so feeble a fashion that the only loophole by which the 
dramatist can escape is anticipated by the audience from the first. 

(b) By a complete and wholly unnatural change of front on the 
part of an important personage. 

(c) By the intervention of a deus ex machini—a device allowed 
by the Greeks but disapproved of from the time of Horace onwards. 

7. A well-written blank-verse play, with spasmodic dramatic effects 
not led up to. 

8. A skilfully-written play, containing no dramatic movement. 

9. A play having some or other of the foregoing characteristics 
differently combined. 

10. A bad play. 

The modern expensively elaborated system of putting plays on 
the stage adds something to the difficulties of selection’ indicated 
above. Not only does it render experiment costly and hazardous, 
but, being itself of a rapid and recent growth, it is hard to discover 
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where it will settle and make a definite stand. It is, after all, a ques- 
tion of the picture and its frame; but, in many recent productions, 
even where the frame has unduly encroached on the bounds of the 
picture, it has been in itself artistically fine, like a dress made of such 
deautiful materials that it is worth looking at even if there is not a 
pretty woman inside it. And, though it may be taken as demon- 
strated that no amount of expensive spectacle will float a performance 
of no merit, there is no doubt that a strong dramatic effect that 
coincides with an original or otherwise attractive mise-en-scéne gives 
a play a great chance of achieving popular success. 

Two minor forms of dramatic entertainment, farcical comedy and 
burlesque, may be glanced at fora moment. Farcical comedy is the’ 
arabesque of dramatic art—a mingling of the real and the fantastic. 
Its special modern piquancy is attained by a certain naturalism of 
finish combined with pure extravagance of conception. It should 
make one feel, as do the griffins and other fauna of good arabesque, 
that, if such things could exist, they would be just like that. And, 
as with arabesque, its supreme and justifying quality is lightness of 
touch. To the more serious critic it may be apologised for as furnish- 
ing an asylum wherein may be impounded all ‘ comic reliefs ’ in general 
and the ‘comic lovers’ in particular when that deeply erring couple 
have been finally hounded out of the serious drama. 

Burlesque presents a point of interest as having already a dramatic 
history of its own, divided, like that of the Greek comedy, into an 
old, a middle, and a new period. 

A burlesque of the old or Planché, period was an extremely 
ingenious production. It usually parodied a serious drama or 
historical incident, but was also a complete and consistent, as well 
as amusing, play in itself, and did not rely for intelligibility on what 
it burlesqued. Of the next development we may take as a type The 
Very Last Days of Pompeii, played as an after-piece to the School 
for Scandal at the Vaudeville Theatre towards the end of the run of 
The Last Days of Pompeii at the Queen’s about twenty years ago. 
This type of burlesque was simply a running commentary on the 
play it parodied; amusing enough (or it seemed so then), but mere 
nonsense unless the original had been seen. Popular songs of the 
day made their appearance in this development; but—and this is 
characteristic of the phrase—they were carefully adapted to the subject- 
matter of the burlesque. In The Last Days of Pompeii Glaucus and 
Arbaces discuss the respective civilisations of Greece and Egypt, and 
Arbaces concludes the argument by deriving Greek civilisation itself 
from Egypt. 

This, in the burlesque, was ingeniously parodied to the then 
popular air of ‘ Awfully Clever,’ and Arbaces finished up with— 

"Twas Egypt invented the Greeks ! 
I think that was awfully clevar, &c. 
VoL. XXX—No. 174 T 
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In the New Burlesque the shadowy semblance of a connected 
story is maintained merely as a raison d’étre for pretty dresses and 
mounting: the attractive parts of the performance being, as a rule, 
foreign to the so-called subject of the piece. But the outermost 
fringe of the dramatic mantle can hardly be stretched to cover the 
latest development of Burlesque. 


H. A. KENNEDY. 





THEODORE DE BANVILLE 


THE death of Théodore de Banville in March 1891 severed the last — 
link between the Romantic Revolution of 1830 and the different 
groups into which French poets are to-day divided. 

Banville made his mark in literature in the days when ‘beasts 
spoke and Queen Bertha span.’ In the spring of 1842 a lad of 
eighteen, blushing like a girl, with fair hair falling over his 
shoulders, rang at the house of Alfred de Vigny in the Rue des 
Ecuries-d’Artois in Paris, thrust a book into the hands of the servant, 
and vanished down the street as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Overwhelmed with shame at his own audacity, now running, now 
walking, only stopping to light the cigarettes which he smoked with 
feverish vehemence, he made for the open country, as though pursued 
by avenging deities with naked swords and flaming brands. As night 
fell, he returned, slipped like a thief through the streets, and, enter- 
ing his father’s house, found there a card which Alfred de Vigny had 
hastened to leave upon him, and had covered with pencilled con- 
gratulations. The book was Les Cariatides, a volume of poems 
which made its boyish author famous. The moment when the lad 
found the card of the Racine of the Romantic Movement, and the 
author of Moise and Eloa, was Théodore de Banville’s first and 
sweetest draught of the nectar of literary success. It was as though 
Frangois Villon, clothed in rags, gaunt with hunger, yellow with 
disease, standing with the rope of the public executioner round his 
neck, had been rescued from the hangman, transformed into a 
Dunois or a Charolais, and set on a prancing steed among the brilliant 
chivalry of France. 

Claude Théodore de Banville, the father of the poet, was a retired 
naval officer. The mother was Elisabeth Zélie Huet. Both belonged 
to families well known in the Bourbonnais. Their only son, Théodore 
de Banville, was born at Moulins in March 1823. That ancient 
town rises out of a mass of gardens and ornamental plantations on 
the banks of the Allier. Few of the tall, gable-ended, red-brick 
houses, whose topmost stories, projecting one beyond the other like 
inverted staircases, almost met above the narrow, tortuous streets, 
have been spared by modern improvements. But its broad walks, 

T2 
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its Cours d’Aquin, de Bercy, Donjat, Bérulle, and Lavienville, or its 
Boulevard de Pont, are still embalmed with the scent, and carpeted 
with the blossoms, of the lime-trees. In this provincial town Banville 
passed a singularly happy childhood, petted by his grandmother and 
his nurse Nannette. Here he laid up a store of sunshine which 
lasted throughout his long literary life. His verse always wears a 
festal dress, and he persistently chants, not the melancholy and 
despair of the century, but the brightest hours and most cheerful 
aspects of existence. It is characteristic that one of his most perfect 
poems is suggested by a fragment of a nursery ballad—the same, 
it may be added, which fascinated George Sand in her childhood :— 


Nous n’irons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés. 
Les Amours des bassins, les Naiades en groupe 
Voient reluire au soleil en cristaux découpés 

Les flots silencieux qui coulaient de leur coupe. 

Les lauriers sont coupés, et le cerf aux abois 
Tressaille au son du cor; nous n’irons plus au bois, 
Ou des enfants charmants riait la folle troupe 

Sous les regards des lys aux pleurs du ciel trempés, 
Voici I’herbe qu’on fauche et les lauriers qu’on coupe. 
Nous n’irons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés. 


To the day of Banville’s death he unconsciously shut his ears 
to the sound of misery, and heard again the sonorous strokes of 
Jacquemart and his wife as they regulated from the Tour d’Horloge 
the careless lives of the citizens of Moulins. With no conscious effort 
of the will he closed his eyes to contemporary reality, and saw again 
Font-Georges, with its white vine-clad house and its moss-covered 
spring, where the songs and bats of the washerwomen made cheerful 
music, and where he played with his sister Zélie and his dog Calliste. 
In other respects Moulins and the Bourbonnais left their mark upon 
his work and his temperament. The natural wealth of the country, 
with its fat meadows, cattle, vineyards, and fruit-gardens, has con- 
tributed something of its own luxurious abundance to the richness of 
his sensuous equipment, The temperament of the inhabitants, loving 
fairs and holidays, light-hearted, and apparently indifferent, if not 
apathetic, resembles in much the temperament of Banville. The 
pride of Moulins is the famous tomb of the Constable de Montmorency, 
which, by its mixture of Christian aspirations with pagan mythology, 
and by the perfection of its sculptured figures, is an epitome in 
stone of the exquisite finish and Renaissance incongruities of Banville’s 
verse. 

‘Un poéte, dont la vie a été cachée et modeste, n’a pas d’autre 
biographie que ses ceuvres.’ Banville’s life was so uneventful that 
the biographer finds few materials except in his friendships or in his 
writings, What there is to tell is soon told. From Moulins to a 
dreary pension in the Rue Richer at Paris was the change which 
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Banville made when scarcely more than a child. Thenceforward 
Paris was his home. To both his parents he was devotedly attached. 
He dedicates his Stalactites to his father, from whom he inherited 
his gaiety and buoyancy of spirit. Between him and his mother, 
who long survived her husband, and lived till 1876, there existed 
that deep affection which is one of the brightest characteristics of 
French domestic life. To her he dedicates the Cariatides, and to 
her he never failed, from 1843 to 1876, to address the two annual 
poems, on her birthday and on her saint’s day, which are collected 
in the Roses de Noél. 

For almost half a century Banville was indefatigably devoted to 
literature. Except for two brief periods, he held aloof from politics. 
In the latter years of the Empire he joined the liberal group of 
writers, who attacked the vices of the Government. Napoleon the 
Third had few more dangerous enemies than Banville, who shot his 
flight of epigrams against Rouher, Cora Pearl, and Haussmann. 
To the comedy succeeded the tragedy. During the siege of Paris 
Banville was shut up within the walls of the city. The horrors of 
the war stirred him to write the Jdylles Prussiennes, in which 
he denounced, with passionate and almost hysterical hatred, the 
conquerors of France. Except on these two occasions, political 
feeling has passed him by on the other side. If he could not live on 
the prairies of Mayne Reid, mounted on a fiery mustang and armed 
with a rifle—so he was fond of saying—he cared nothing for the 
government under which he lived. He was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1858; but, like Balzac, he knocked in vain at 
the doors of the Academy. 

Banville lived for, and by, literature, and among literary men. 
He has dined in the Conciergerie with Victor Hugo and his family ; 
he has hunted for rare editions with Charles Asselineau; he was 
taught to tie a cravat by Nestor Roqueplan. He only saw Balzac 
once, but he counted himself as one of those who knew the novelist 
most intimately. ‘Monsieur’ Scribe, the prince of librettists, 
buttonholed him, and robbed him of his button. Jules Janin always 
reserved for him a place in his box on first nights at the theatre. 
He was rescued from what threatened to prove chronic indigestion 
by the culinary genius of the Duc d’Abrantés, the son of Junot, and 
the pupil of the great Caréme. He lived for years in close friendship 
with Théophile Gautier, le poéte impeccable. He was the intimate 
associate and literary executor of Charles Baudelaire, who made him 
free of his rooms in the Hotel Pimodan, and of his banquets on fried 
potatoes on the Quai d’Anjou. He sate by the side of Courbet 
among the painters and engravers at the Brasserie Andler-Keller. 
He listened to Pierre Dupont’s rustic verse at the midnight restaurant 
of Joissans. He wasa frequent guest in the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
at the cabaret of la mére Cadet, whom Balzac has immortalised. 
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He was one of the associates of Murger in the strange vie de Boheme, 
which was the daughter of the Revolution and Romanticism—a denizen 
of the monde picaresque, whose maxims of life make those of 
Rochefoucauld seem the innocence of a child—an associate of the 
long-haired, if not large-brained, youths who cultivated that inability 
to live like ordinary mortals which is sometimes mistaken for 
genius. 

Banville himself, though he lived with Murger in the seven 
castles of Bohemia, where paradoxes are commonplaces and illusions 
are actualities, was a visitor rather than a native of the country. 
The life was to him an experience indispensable toa gamin de Paris. 
He was never one of the select band of buvewrs d’eau, who shunned 
the outside world, lived in community of goods, and worshipped art 
for art’s sake. As a prose-writer, though not as a poet, he catered 
indefatigably for the publictaste. A list of his published prose works 
would almost fill a page, and many of his contributions to contempo- 
rary journalism have never been collected from the files of the Powvoir, 
the National, the Boulevard, or Gil Blas. But it is by his poetry 
that his name will live. His prose writings need not detain us long, 
even though they contain his most brilliant comedy. 

Banville’s kindly nature delighted in holding out a helping hand 
to his brethren. Consequently the greater part of his literary and 
dramatic criticism is too extravagantly eulogistic to be valuable. 
His Petit Traité de Poésie Frangaise is, however, an epoch-making 
work, which is regarded by French poets of to-day with the same 
respect that versifiers of 1830 paid to Victor Hugo’s Preface to Crom- 
well, With this remarkable exception, Banville’s critical writings 
are marred by exaggerations which do more credit to his heart than 
his head. The same characteristics appear in the Souvenirs and the 
long series of sketches of Paris life. Just as the peasant of the Bour- 
bonnais abhors figures, eschews definite statements, avoids decisive 
answers, so Banville has no sympathies with facts, and writes of his 
friends, or of Paris, with the vagueness and enthusiasm of a lyric 
poet. The world which he describes is the world of the stage, and 
the men and women are all acting parts assumed for the occasion. 
Of his contes—héroiques, or bourgeois, or pour les Femmes—nothing 
need be said. Their relaxed morality is but thinly veiled in the 
transparent gauze of a perfect style. His Contes féeriques are the com- 
plement of his Scénes dela Vie Parisienne. It was natural to Banville 
to see Titania and her court dancing in the gas-light of Paris streets ; 
but though his touch is lightness itself, the attempt to unite Balzac 
with Perrault is a degradation of charming superstitions. La 
Lanterne Magique deserves notice as an illustration of the accuracy 
with which Banville gauged the temper of hisday. It is a collection 
of stories to be read in the two minutes which people of fashion 
could spare for reading—stories which Madame could read whilst 
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her maid was putting on her stockings, or which Monsieur could 
devour when, hat on head and cane in hand, he waits till Madame 
has buttoned the last button of her gloves. 

As a dramatist Banville achieved a large share of success. Two 
at least of his comedies were received with enthusiasm and rank 
among the masterpieces of the French comic stage. Les Fourberies 
de Nérine was acted at the Vaudeville in June 1844; Le Feuilleton 
d@ Aristophane at the Odéon in December 1852; Le Cousin du Roi at 
the same theatre in August 1857; Le Beau Léandre at the Vaudeville 
in September 1857; Diane au Bois at the Odéon in October 1863. 
His two most successful plays were both acted at the Comédie 
Frangaise. In Grinmgoire, a prose comedy, in which Gringoire is con- 
demned after pain of death to win the heart of a young girl, Coquelin 
played the part of Gringoire, and La Fontaine that of Louis the 
Eleventh. It is undoubtedly his masterpiece. But it was scarcely 
more successful than the verse comedy of Socrate et sa Femme, in 
which Coquelin appeared as Socrates, and Jeanne Samary as Xantippe. 
Except Gringoire, and parts of La Feuilleton d’Aristophane, all the 
comedies mentioned here—and they by no means exhaust the list— 
are in verse. 

As a prose-writer Banville’s style is warm, brilliant, and brightly 
coloured. It is the style of a poet. ‘ Méme quand l’oiseau marche, 
on sent qu’il a des ailes.’ Voluminous author though he was, it is only 
by Gringoire and the Petit Traité de la Poésie Frangaise that his 
name will live in prose literature. As criticism, as social history, or 
as biographical material, his work, in spite of its literary excellence, 
is of little value. But as a poet he has filled seven considerable 
volumes with verse which in form is almost perfect ; and he occupies 
so peculiar a position in the poetic development of the century, that, 
in spite of his artificiality and comparative unpopularity, his name 
will be inseparably associated with those of Victor Hugo and 
Théophile Gautier as one of three poets who have most powerfully 
influenced the French poetry of the past half-century. 

Twelve years before Banville’s first appearance as a poet, the 
Romantic Revolution had reached its height. In 1830 the youth of 
France responded to the blast of Hernani’s horn, and, following the 
red waistcoat of Théophile Gautier, rallied to the standard of Victor 
Hugo. The irruption of the barbarians put to flight the pale swarms 
of Roman divinities. It destroyed the impossible palaces, and 
banished the apocryphal Turks of Eastern romance. It restored 
freedom to art by the overthrow of the classic school of second-hand 
imitators who had fettered language, travestied antiquity, and 
imposed upon poetry and tragedy the cold conventionalities of 
Versailles. The Romantic Movement embraced every side of national 
life. Victor Hugo was its poet, Delacroix its painter; Dumas, 
Balzac, and George Sand were its novelists; Barye was its sculptor, 
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Hector Berlioz its musician, bibliophile Jacob its bibliomaniac, 
Thierry its historian, Marie Dorval and Mademoiselle Georges its 
actresses, Frédéric Lemaitre its actor. But, as applied to poetry, the 
Romantic Movement is often misunderstood. In its widest sense, it 
meant the enfranchisement of art from the lifeless formalities of the- 
pseudo-classical school. This emancipation took several forms, to each 
of which the word ‘romantic’ is equally applicable. On one side it 
means a Gothic innovation, on the other a classical revival. With 
Victor Hugo poetry recovered from the unknown regions of 
medizval life her directness, simplicity, freshness, and picturesque 
richness ; or with Fauriel she returned to nature, put off her court 
dress, and donned the common homespun of rural life. With André- 
Chénier, Chateaubriand, Alfred de Vigny, and Laprade she drank again 
at the original sources of her inspiration—the pure fountains of Greek 
beauty; or with Théophile Gautier she studied the clear vision, 
correct representation, and exact reproduction of the Greek 
sculptor. 

In 1842, when Banville published his first volume of poetry, the 
force of the movement was somewhat spent. Liberty had to some 
degree degenerated into licence. Smaller men imitated and exag- 
gerated the freedom and directness of Victor Hugo. Another 
characteristic of the day, which Lamartine, Ary Scheffer, and Alfred 
de Musset had brought into fashion, was the gush of elegiac senti- 
mentality that turned the proverbial gaiety of France into mourning. 
All the world wept, without genuine feeling, without respect for art, 
and without regard to rhythm. Phcebus Apollo had lost his wings, 
and walked slipshod in the Champs-Elysées, like Joseph Prudhomme 
himself. Against the maudlin tenderness, and against the slatternly 
appearance, of French poetry in 1842, Banville made a lifelong 
protest, which in form was partly original, partly derived from his 
predecessors, and which not only gave to verse a fresh impulse, but 
opened to it a new line of development. 

In his protest Banville sympathises rather with the classic revival 
than with the Gothic innovations of the Romantic Movement. Great, 
as is the debt which he owes to Victor Hugo, he has more in common 
with André Chénier, Alfred de Vigny, Laprade, and Théophile Gautier. 
But he also struck out a new line for himself. The pseudo-classica} 
school of the eighteenth century took Malherbe for the starting-point 
of French poetry. In their reaction against this narrowness, one 
section of the Romanticists went back to the chansons de geste and 
fabliaux of the Middle Ages, another to the Greeks themselves. 
Banville stopped halfway at the classical Renaissance. He is the 
great reviver of forgotten metres and disused rhythms, the poet not 
only of every classic measure, but of the rondels, triolets, sonnets, and 
ballades which were the native growths of French soil. He worships 
Ronsard. J.ike him, he is a prodigious artist, whose ideas flow into 
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every variety of harmonious strophes. His enemies may designate 
him a poetic mason rather than a poetic architect, but no one can 
deny that he is a perfect master of his craft. 

Banville possesses almost unrivalled skill in the form and manner 
of poetry. In words and cadences he is a consummate artist. He 
distinguishes, with almost unerring instinct, among a number of 
words expressing the same order of ideas, the one which most definitely 
sums up the desired impression, or which conveys the exact shade of 
meaning with the perfect fit of a kid glove. He loves words for 
their own sake, for their grace of movement, their enchantment of 
colour, the charm of their syllables; and he groups them in such a 
way as to produce the richest possible effects. With the same artistic 
instinct, he chooses the rhyme which forms the most perfect sym- 
phony in sound with the vision he desires to evoke. In his skilful 
hands metre is adapted to sense, not as though she were a slave bound 
to obedience, but as if she was the divine mistress at whose voice 
ideas and words fall into harmonious order. Rhyme is linked to 
thought, and transformed in sympathy with the subject, till it becomes 
anything, from an Amazon in corslet of steel to a nymph babbling 
to the brook, and even to a dancer balancing on the tight rope. 
One thing only rhyme could not, in Banville’s opinion, become—a. 
citizeness loaded with jewelry. 

If Banville’s matter had been equal to his manner, he would have 
been beyond all question a great poet. But his substance is so 
inferior to his form that he is rarely anything else than a great 
writer. The faults which mar the value of his prose works reappear 
in his poetry. There is the same artificiality, the same disregard 
for facts, the same exaggeration. He has verbal enthusiasms, 
esthetic passions, artistic emotions ; but human sympathy is want- 
ing. He sees in the world nothing but beauties and glories, If 
things are obtrusively mean or ugly, he identifies them with the 
most divine forms of which they are the degraded manifestations. 
He removes the inequalities which constitute the misery and the 
perplexity of life by raising every deteriorated variety to the primary 
perfection from which it is derived. He looks at life through ruby- 
coloured spectacles. As all his aspirants to poetic fame are Homers, 
or as all his friends are Saladins, so he recognises no differences in 
conditions, no shades of colour. White is to him the whiteness of 
the lily or the swan; blue is the azure depth of heaven, green the 
brilliant clearness of the emerald. His world is a puppet-show, and 
even the classic or heroic past is to him little more than poetic 
furniture. He is lavish of romantic allusions, because they give 
colour and richness to the external form of his verse, and not be- 
cause he values the delicacy of feudal honour that shines through the 
coarseness of feudal manners. As literary stock-in-trade, he delights 
in the company of the gods and goddesses of Olympus. Sometimes 
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indeed he writes of classic subjects with classic restraint and 
statuesque simplicity, as in the following poem :— 


Sculpteur, cherche avec soin, en attendant l’extase, 
Un marbre sans défaut pour en faire un beau vase; 
Tr Cherche longtemps sa forme et n’y retrace pas 

+2 D’amours mystérieux ni de divins combats. 

Pas d’Héraklés vainqueur du monstre de Némée, 

Ni de Cypris naissant sur la mer embaumée ; 

Pas de Titans vaincus dans leurs rébellions, 

Ni de riant Bacchos attelant les lions 

Avec un frein tressé de pampres et de vignes ; 

Pas de Léda jouant dans la troupe des cygnes 

Sous l’ombre des lauriers en fleurs, ni d’Artémis 
Surprise au sein des eaux dans sa blancheur de lys. 
Qu’autour du vase pur, trop beau pour la Bacchante, 
La verveine mélée 4 des feuilles d’acanthe 

Fleurisse, et que plus bas des vierges lentement 
S’avancent deux a deux, d’un pas sir et charmant, 
Les bras pendant le long de leurs tuniques droites 
Et les cheveux tressés sur leurs tétes étroites. 





But more generally his treatment is pictorial rather than statuesque, 
and he prizes the creations of pagan mythology as words or colours, 
not as ideas or symbolisms. The following lines paint a picture, 
they do not chisel a statue, of Aphrodite :— 


O douleur! son beau corps fait d’une neige pure 
Rougit, et sous le vent jaloux subit l’injure 

De l'orage ; son sein aigu, déja meurtri 

Par leur souffle glacé, frissonne & ce grand cri. 
Le visage divin et fier de Cythérée, 

Dont rien ne peut fiétrir la majesté sacrée, 

A toujours sa splendeur d’astre et de fruit vermeil ; 
Mais, dénoués, épars, ses cheveux de soleil 

Tombent sur son épaule, et leur masse profonde 
Comme d’un fleuve d’or en fusion l’inonde. 

Leur vivante lumiére embrase la forét. 

Mélés et tourmentés par la bise, on dirait 

Que leur flot pleure, et quand la reine auguste penche 
Son front, dans ce bel or brille une tresse blanche. 


Even this illustration gives an inadequate idea of the richness of 
colouring with which he adorns the divinities of Greece. They 
dwell in the marble halls of the Italian Renaissance, or walk through 
Florentine gardens, decked with roses and lilies, clothed in purple 
and gold, gleaming with topaz, emerald, and amethyst. Not content 
with tinting Venus, he presents her in polychrome. 

The distinctive note of Banville’s lyric verse is gaiety. Even the 
metrical flow of his lines suggests happiness by the gliding ease of 
its movements, He sings with inexhaustible delight the rapture of 
existence to an age that was weary of life, He dwells in an enchanted 
palace of which his fancy was the architect, a stranger tothe disquietude, 
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discontent, and despair of the century. By nature he was designed 
for the Italian Renaissance; but his belated birth threw him into 
the midst of a positive and melancholy era. He was not the con- 
temporary of his generation, and the anachronism explains his 
relative unpopularity as a poet. A man who can transport his 
fellows out of their black thoughts into a fairyland of the imagi- 
nation is endowed with a priceless gift anda sacred mission. But the 
power is only wielded by those who have themselves felt and suffered. 
It is in this respect that Banville is so inferior to Victor Hugo. 
Both poets are optimists. Hugo knows that the problem of evil 
exists, and that he is surrounded by grim realities. And it is the 
effort which he makes that gives his finest flights their force, and 
redeems even his noisy rhetoric. Banville’s optimism is part of his 
nature. His self-deceptions are involuntary, his illusions unstudied, 
his hallucinations natural. They cost him no effort, and therefore 
offer no relief or consolation to those whose temperaments are differ- 
ently constituted. 

Banville, then, is intensely artificial and irrepressibly gay. He 
has but little human sympathy. But his passion for art is so sincere, 
his esthetic conscience so sensitive, his knowledge so complete, his 
resources so abundant, that he has- produced works in which form 
and substance are simultaneously raised into artistic masterpieces. 
Such brilliant triumphs are like choice bouquets of hothouse exotics, 
less attractive, perhaps, to many than the country nosegays, which 
speak of nature because they come from nature, and suggest by their 
pure fragrance air and space, clear brooks, and the songs of birds. 
Banville’s sparkling towrs de force are not so touching as pieces in 
which, like Font-Georges, his motive is both human feeling and 
esthetic emotion. 



































O champs pleins de silence, 
Ou mon heureuse enfance 
Avait des jours encor 

Tout filés d’or! 







O ma vieille Font-Georges, 
Vers qui les rouges-gorges 
Et le doux rossignol 
Prenaient leur vol! 









Maison blanche ow la vigne 
Tordait en longue ligne 
Son feuillage qui boit 

Les pleurs du toit ! 













O claire source froide, 
Qu’ombrageait, vieux et roide, 
Un noyer vigoureux 

A moitié creux! 
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Sources ! fraiches fontaines ! 
Qui, douces 4 mes peines, 
Frémissiez autrefois 

Rien qu’d ma voix ! 


Bassin ow les laveuses 

Chantaient insoucieuses 

En battant sur leur banc 
Le linge blanc! 


O sorbier centenaire, 
Dont trois coups de tonnerre 
Avaient laissé tout nu 

Le front chenu! 


Tonnelles et coudrettes, 

Verdoyantes retraites 

De peupliers mouvants 
A tous les vents! 


O vignes purpurines, 

Dont, le long des collines, 

Les ceps accumulés 
Ployaient gonflés ; 


Oi, l’automne venue, 

La Vendange mi-nue 

A Yentour du pressoir 
Dansait le soir ! 


O buissons d’églantines, 

Jetant dans les ravines, 

Comme un chéne le gland, 
Leur fruit sanglant ! 


Ruisseaux! foréts! silence ! 

O mes amours d’enfance ! 

Mon ame, sans témoins, 
Vous aime moins, &c. 


The whole poem is too long to be quoted in its entirety; but in 
this and similar pieces, expressive of natural sentiment, he shows his 
purest vein of true poetry, even though the pain or the melancholy 
which they reveal is slight, amounting, at the utmost, to the 
mautemps by which the patois of the Bourbonnais characteristically 
translates regret or chagrin. 


R. E. PROTHERO. 





THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN 


Tuis article does not profess to discuss fully the condition of Tonquin, 
as my stay in the country was not nearly long enough to permit of 
my gaining a thorough insight into the administration, or to gauge 
what actual progress it may have made. The reason why travellers 
are so often discredited is that they are ready to accept every state- 
ment as true, whereas to properly prove any such statement months 
of patient investigation would probably be required ; but the views as 
here stated are the conversations with the French in Tonquin, joined 
to what I myself observed, especially with regard to those regions 
through which travellers have not formerly passed. 

The great evil at the present day in Tonquin, and which bars all 
progress, is piracy.' Since their return from the venturous journeys 
through Asia, I saw in the papers that M. Bonvalot and Prince Henri 
d’Orléans are reported to have said that piracy in Tonquin has almost 
disappeared, and it is hardly ever mentioned in the country. It is 
difficult to understand who can have so grossly misled them into 
making such a statement. Again and again it was told me by those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the country that there is more 
piracy to-day than existed four or five years ago; that there is piracy 
Ican myself testify to, though I passed through a district usually 
free from it. At the different posts there were either troops preparing 
to march against the pirates, or else had just returned from some 
engagement. For a long distance, from Chobo almost as far as Hanoi, 
there were fires to be seen, meaning either the destruction of villages 
or else signals between the different bands of pirates. The authorities 
insisted on my having an escort in the boat from Chobo to Hanoi, 
and we had more than one night alarm, though nothing came of them. 
In the chief paper of Tonquin, the Courrier d Haiphong, often more 
than half a dozen cases of piracy are recorded in a single issue. The 
proprietor of a plot of land, not a league from Haiphong, pointed it 
out to me as being uncultivable from the villagers refusing to work 
owing to their dread of pirates. It was the decided opinion of an 
officer of high rank that ten thousand more European troops were 


1 The French, of course, always talk of ‘ piraterie’ and ‘ pirates,’ but I think it 
‘would be better if ‘ dacoity’ and ‘dacoits’ were everywhere substituted. 
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needed in the country. A commercial gentleman of high standing 
assured me that Chinese traders, in their journeys to and from Yunnan, 
preferred to make arrangements by paying blackmail to the chiefs of 
the pirates rather than trust to the escort given them. The question, 
then, arises how to get rid of this piracy. It is possible it may be 
necessary to increase the European force, which at the present 
moment, I believe, only amounts to some one thousand men. 
Greater responsibility and heavier penalties might be imposed upon 
the chiefs for disorder arising in their district. There will be some 
difficulty in this, however, because many think that the militia, who 
are practically under the orders of the native chiefs, might as well be 
disbanded ; since the tragedy of Chobo there has been little confidence 
felt in them. These are, however, points upon which it is impossible 
for a stranger to speak with authority. As it is quite likely no account 
ever reached the English newspapers of what took place at Chobo at 
the end of January in this year, it may be of interest to shortly 
relate the circumstances. 

Chobo is the highest place on the Riviére Noire that the steamer 
can go to; further progress is barred by a curious mass of detached 
rocks in the river. On the right bank there is a small native village, 
on the left bank the French posts with a market. The situation is 
pretty, marking the spot where the river finally leaves its mountain 
gorges. M. le Rougery, who was the Resident, and who had great 
confidence in the people, was content with a guard of militia, but un- 
fortunately he had recently become unpopular, owing to his having 
imprisoned a favourite native chief; he was warned by M. Pavie, the 
well-known and able French official, that his policy was ill-advised. 
So the order for the chief’s release was given, but it wastoolate. On 
the night of the 29th of January pirates crossed the river from a 
village called Phun Lam in sampans and paniers (bamboo coracles 
made watertight by a preparation of hides and lacquer). They 
attacked and burnt the post; there were some nine or ten Europeans, 
who managed to escape into the jungle. M. le Rougery was killed 
close to the gate of his grounds; the blood marks were yet visible 
when I arrived. The militia had fled at the first attack. Two days 
later the weekly steamer arrived to find the place in ruins, and the 
body of the Resident. They took the latter on board, and at once 
re-descended the river to report what had happened. The following 
day some militia, under the command of a French non-commissioned 
officer, accompanied by a French civilian travelling under their escort, 
arrived and took up their quarters in the old European barracks, 
which, not being in use, had not been touched by the pirates; but 
the militia received orders from the native chief, and whilst the two 
Europeans were at dinner fired on and killed them. They destroyed 
the barracks, and with their arms and ammunition retired into, the 
jungle and joined the dacoits, Then, when the steamer returns, 
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to the horror of those on board, they find the bodies of two more 
murdered Frenchmen. 

To resume the discussion for the reduction of dacoity, the sug- 
gestions that have been made are of small importance compared with 
what might be done when the main cause of the dacoity is under- 
stood—the wretchedness of the’commercial system is the parent of 
the growth of dacoity. The development of commerce would mean 
the decrease of dacoity. Iwas told the Government did more to 
hamper trade than to encourage it; unfortunately French traders 
are too much accustomed to look for Government support and wait 
for the latter to show the way. In this case the Government have 
tried to do so, but ina half-hearted manner, as they have endeavoured 
to do it cheaply, hence the present most unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Our pioneers of commerce act in a reverse manner; with 
us the merchants are the eager ones and clamour for protection from 
the Government, which perhaps after along delay is reluctantly con- 
ceded. With us, though no doubt the converse which we are so 
fond of quoting is equally true, it is the flag that follows the trade. 
On the question of the increase of commerce in Tonquin, I again 
have to differ with the distinguished travellers above mentioned, who 
are reported as expressing their pleasure to find how brisk the trade 
was in Tonquin. Now, when asking a commercial gentleman about 
the trade, his reply was, ‘Il n’y a pas de commerce.’ The goods 
that come from France are for the.most part merely to supply 
the wants of the European officials. Tonquin does not nearly pay 
her way, and her increased receipts of late years are owing to the 
taxation of the natives and the inland revenue being collected more 
systematically. Where is one to see trade being carried on? Not 
at Hanoi, for that is the town of ‘ fonctionnaires,’ but Haiphong is 
the town of commerce, and yet, when I was there, there were no ships 
in the port beyond the two mail boats. I remarked upon some fine 
warehouses that had been built. ‘Yes, but,’ as an acquaintance re- 
marked, ‘ there is nothing in them.’ Those industrious workers, the 
Chinese traders, had left the place, but I cannot do better than 
quote the words spoken by M. Ulysse Pila at a meeting at Lyons last 
May. He had just returned from Tonquin. Having embarked a con- 
siderable amount of capital in the country, he made a journey there 
to see how matters were proceeding. 

Hélas! messieurs, il ne me fallut pas longtemps pour me convaincre de la 
réalité! Le pays était plongé dans de grandes inquiétudes. De grands malheurs 
le frappaient. La sécurité manquait. En plein delta, 4 quelques kilométres des 
grandes villes, on ne pouvait s’aventurer sans escorte. La piraterie avait une 
organisation compléte, menacante. Aussi le commerce, & peine né, était mort. Nos 
colons commerciaux, tant francais qu’asiatiques, désespérés et S6puisés d’efforts, se 


retiraient et moi-méme étais résolu, en rentrant, 4 dire 4 mes amis intéressés : 
Retirons-nous aussi. 


M. Ulysse Pila, in the further course of his remarks, went on 
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to show what the Government ought todo; not that this was the 
first time that the Government have been intreated by the pioneers 
of commerce in Tonquin to take the right step, namely, allowing 
: free trade in the colony. Even if their own intelligence failed to 
Fy prompt them to do this, they had an illustration near at hand of 
F what benefits might be expected to result if only they would not 
levy heavy import duties. Cochin China has been a most flourishing 
colony, and even at the present time not only pays her way, but has 
to make up the deficit in the Tonquin budget. Saigon is as charm- 
ing and well-regulated a town as can be seen in or out of Europe, 
delightful with its broad shady boulevards, fine buildings, and a 
general well-to-do look about the place. This is an example of a 
place whose prosperity has been created by free trade. In 1887, 
this advantage was denied Cochin China, with the result that there 
was not only an immediate decline of revenue from imports, but also 
a decline of importation of French merchandise. Could there be a 
more powerful piece of logical reasoning for giving free trade? It 
would then be the duty, or rather the self-interest, of French 
capitalists to open up the country with railways and other works of 
enterprise. This would give employment to the natives, and piracy 
would soon vanish. To show how piracy and the want of trade go 
hand in hand, it is in the rich delta, where there is a large population, 
that dacoity chiefly exists. 

It is the unreasonable jealousy of those in France, that any other 
European goods than their own should be imported, or that the 
money of foreigners should be invested in the country, that leads to 
these great trade restrictions. They must learn that it is the inter- 
change of goods that produces wealth. Though the wharves of Haiphong 
groaned under heaps of gold and mountains of coal, of what use 
would they be if traders are forbidden to come and get goods in ex- 
change? M. Pijuet, the late Governor-General, came in for a great 
deal of abuse froin the French Chauvinists for doing a wise action in 
the matter of the Hongay Coal Railway. The company, naturally 
wishing to work the coal as soon as possible, found they could get 
the railway plant more cheaply, and in two years’ less period of time, 
by going to a firm in England than by employing several firms in 
France, there being no one firm in France who could take the order. 
There was an outcry when M. Piquet gave permission for this plant 
to come in free of duty, though it was manifestly to the interests of 
the colony that work should be started at once. 

There are other changes in the administration that must be 
made to entirely get rid of dacoity. Some remittance of taxation 
on the natives should be made, and the opium monopoly should be 
modified. Both the opium monopoly and the heavy import duties 
have led to a vast amount of smuggling, and thus the Government 
really defraud themselves. For an improvement in the general ad- 
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ministration of the country, the Governor should be given full powers 
to act with as little interference as is possible from the mother- 
country, then some continuity of policy might be expected. At pre- 
sent it is a series of orders and counter-orders, decrees and counter- 
decrees, extension and restriction of powers, a constant change of 
systems and of persons, ending in a state of general confusion. 

At the present, two years is the ordinary period of residence of 
any official in the country. This, for self-evident reasons, should be 
extended to at least five years, and every encouragement should be 
given to the acquiring of knowledge of the Annamite language. 

Large reductions might be made in the civil establishments, both 
on the score of economy and also that they often clash with the 
military authorities. 

It is the number of functionaries that helps us to see the secret 
of the ill success of Tonquin. There are so many opposed to the re- 
tention of the colony that to appease them the Government have to 
represent that Tonquin costs the mother-country but a trifle, and at 
the same time, by creating posts for place-hunters, endeavour to 
appease their opponents. 

The subsidy France pays Tonquin is, if I remember rightly, only 
two millions of francs. And, to show how parsimonious the French 
Government is, the new Colonial College started in France has been 
chiefly maintained by Tonquin. There is another instance of what 
is almost shameful economy. The civil functionaries are well paid ; 
but, whilst up in the interior, I found officers and non-commissioned 
officers in lonely, unhealthy, and expensive posts complaining bitterly 
that a short while ago their pay had been reduced to what really 
hardly sufficed to buy the necessaries of life. The Government 
supply coffee and flour and wine, but all meat has to be bought at a 
high price from the inhabitants, or else tinned meats have to be sent 
up by boats, and fifty per cent. are sure to be lost or damaged in as- 
‘cending the rapids, so that the ultimate cost is enormous. 

But, as was said at a commission with regard to customs in 
favour of a further duty on cotton goods: ‘ La colonie de |’Indo- 
Chine n’est pas populaire ala Chambre, et il faut gagner le Parle- 
ment en faisant ressortir des avantages pour le pays.’ That is the 
‘present sad state of affairs in Tonquin, arising from a timid, half- 
hearted policy. Iam informed that there is some hope of a change 
for the better, as M. de Lanessan, the new Governor-General, has 
gone out with the intention of introducing a new system of 
administration. 

Having discussed the management of the country by the French, 
‘it is only right to see what is the value of their possession. Un- 
‘doubtedly, the soil of the delta is of exceeding fertility, capable of 
‘growing coffee, cotton, silk, indigo, tobacco, castor-oil, and all kinds 
\of vegetables. At Hanoi a botanical garden has been started, chiefly 
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for the purpose of seeing what the soil was able to do. The director 
of the garden assured me the results were astonishing, and the most 
cursory view showed one to what a state of perfection these and 
many other plants attained. 

Nor is the delta unhealthy except for occasional visitations of 
cholera: it is in the mountainous and jungled districts where the 
deadly fever exists. Nor (as I have already stated) is there any lack 
of labour to be obtained in the delta, for itis thickly populated. Pro- 
ceeding southward from Haiphong along the coast as far as Nahtrang 
are green hills with fertile-looking valleys: Should the hills not be 
available for cultivation, I should think they might certainly be tried 
for pasture. All the coast is most healthy, and there are numerous 
and most excellent harbours. The mineral wealth of Tonquin, I was 
told on very good authority, is of the highest order: the seam of 
coal 169 feet thick, comparatively close to the water’s edge, so that 
ships could load alongside the wharf; also mines of antimony of 
great value. In the mountainous districts I was shown specimens 
of lead and gold, and copper, too, I believe, is found; but so far 
there has been no attempt to work these minerals in the interior. 
Altogether, the French have got a possession that they may well be 
proud of and (one would imagine) contented with; and yet every 
year expeditions are sent out further and further into the mountain- 
ous districts with the idea of opening up what M. Ferry called, in an 
address that he lately issued to his electors, ‘les riches marchés du 
Haut Laos.’ I have traversed that country from the Mekong to 
Dien Bien Phu, and thence I have descended the Riviére Noire, and 
Ido not hesitate to say that a company might as well expect to make \ 
a fortune picking up a scattered handful of shillings in St. James's 
Street as to carry on a good business in these districts. Luang 
Prabang is the centre on which the French have their eye; and 
doubtless, compared with the rest of the country, it is a place of con- 
siderable importance ; but I do not believe that it will ever be prac- 
ticable to carry on a remunerative trade by steamer on the Mekong 
with that place; the populations are so small—on the hills there 
are only nomadic tribes who are very shy of strangers, who grow 
enough rice to sustain life, and make their own clothes from the 
wild cotton that grows. In the valleys small villages of ten or 
twenty houses are to be found; then it is comparatively rare that a 
valley opens out sufficiently to allow of their being established. 

Dien Bien Phu is considered to be a locality of great fertility, but 
after all it only amounts to a valley some fifteen miles long by four 
or five broad at the widest part. I myself know of five expeditions 
this year, one of considerable importance under M. Pavie. These 
necessarily. all cost money, as also do the various military posts that 
are established ; the latter are, I consider, unnecessary, as the people 
are perfectly quiet ; but when a country is labouring under financial 
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difficulties, and when near at hand are far more valuable fields of 
enterprise, it does seem a waste of energy. 

If these missions were the result of the natural expansion of 
commerce or were for geographical research, nothing could be said, 
and it is quite possible that in a generation or two they would repay 
those who attempted to open them up. However, nothing is likely 
to check this desire for the acquisition of fresh territory, the Press 
urges it, and M. de Lanessan’s views are known to be in favour of an 
extended frontier. 

I have written this article in a most unbiassed spirit, and I know 
my opinions would be endorsed by those Frenchmen who have the 
greatest interest in the welfare of Tonquin. We have no reason to 
be jealous, for any increase of trade must be of universal benefit, and 
therefore I heartily wish all prosperity to Tonquin. 


LAMINGTCN, 
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‘THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA’ 


A REPLY FROM THE COLONIES 


Few magazine articles have attracted more attention than that written 
by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue in the April number of this Review, and 
entitled ‘The Seamy Side of Australia.’ Scarcely a journal but has 
made the article a subject of comment, and in commercial and social 
circles also it has been freely discussed. For one thing, this is the 
first systematic attack upon Australian credit to which the writer has 
had the courage to append his name; it brings together what other 
critics have said, and it translates their innuendo into plain and 
honest statement. It is evident also that the writer is fervent in his 
own belief; and when a man has thoroughly convinced himself he can 
usually arrest the attention of others. So much the more is the 
attack felt to be a misfortune in Australia by those who hold that 
Mr. Fortescue has been misled, and is in turn misleading others. 
The English and the Scotch interest in Australia is enormous, and 
consequently there may be people who may be seriously disturbed 
by the gloomy picture of the past drawn by Mr. Fortescue, and by 
the fears he expresses as to the future; and it may comfort them to 
have incontrovertible evidence put before them that there is another 
and a brighter and a truer tale to be told. 

Mr. Fortescue’s paper purports to be a review of Lord Carrington’s 
address, ‘ Australia as I saw it,’ and of Mr. Charles Fairfield’s essay 
entitled ‘State Socialism in the Antipodes,’ which forms part of the 
anti-Socialistic volume, A Plea for Liberty. 

Lord Carrington is dismissed in a few sentences, however, as a 
successful Governor who views everything through rose-coloured 
spectacles; while Mr. Fairfield is cordially taken to the reviewer's 
heart, though the very title of Mr. Fairfield’s essay must warn the 
judicious that he also wears spectacles, and that they are of a yellow 
tint, and will cast a baleful hue on the scene he surveys. Mr. Fair- 
field merits all the compliments paid him for his zeal and force; he 
is a very hard hitter, but he writes avowedly as a partisan to establish 
the proposition that State Socialism exists in Australia, and that State 
Socialism is a failure; he looks merely in this instance for facts and 
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figures that will support his contention, and all others are cast aside as 
worthless for his purpose. When a writer is.contending for his fixed 
idea, his omissions will be numerous, but the reader will make due 
allowance for them, and little if any barmis done. - The present writer, 
at all events, does not object to the exposure’ of the blunders of State 
Socialism, nor to any efforts to wean Australia from its tendency to 
favour that system. All might have been well if Mr. Fortescue had 
only been upon his guard, and had not supposed that, when his clever 
and capable guide and philosopher was dwelling with evident enjoy- 
ment on semi-socialistic stumbles, he was dealing comprehensively 
with the situation as a whole, 

Though the paper refers to Australia generally, the most of its 
arrows are pointed at ‘the model and favourite colony of Victoria,’ 
and consequently the reply must largely refer to that State. But it 
should be understood that the position of one colony is practically 
the position of the whole. The Australian colonies, we are told, are 
heavily in debt and are borrowing with increased rapidity. Thus 
Victoria, which owed 22,426,500/. at the close of the year 1881, was 
indebted to the extent of 34,627,000/. at the close of 1888, and the 
increase is ‘not only in absolute amount, but relatively in respect of 
the indebtedness per head of population, and of the multiple of the 
revenue.’ It is not too much to say that this is the sum and substance 
of the indictment. Australia in general, and Victoria in particular, 
are held to have plunged too deeply during the years mentioned, and 
to have added so enormously to the burdens of the people as to 
cause alarm about the ability of the community to bear the load. 
But here the all-important error is made of supposing that the 
burden is represented by the total amount of the debt, while clearly 
the measure is the interest which has to be paid by the nation. Mr. 
Fortescue omits from his calculations the singularly pertinent fact 
that during the period in question the colony of Victoria, like its 
neighbours, was paying off 6 per cent. debentures and was replacing 
them by 4 per cent. and 34 per cent. securities; so that while it was 
adding to its burdens on the one hand by the new borrowings of 
which Mr. Fortescue duly takes note, it was lessening the load on the 
other by its so-called ‘ conversions,’ of which the critic takes no notice. 
As few figures as possible will be used in this paper, but the details of 
this calculation would seem to be necessary here. 

In 1881 the population of Victoria numbered 862,346, and the 
interest payable on the public debt was 1,116,944/., or an average 
charge of a little under 1/. 6s. per head per annum. In 1889 the 
population numbered 1,118,028, and the interest payable was 
1,459,2421., or a little under 1/. 78. per head. 

The last volume of the Victorian Year-Book contains the follow- 
ing table: 
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Interest of Public Debt. 
Per Head of Percentage of 
Year Population Revenue 
1879-80 ao « ry e. 1 3 1 21°30 
1884-5 ¢ e . e i. Ss 20°22 
1887-8 . e . e . te 18°21 
1888-9 a a e e s 1 611 16°82 


Now if Mr. Hayter, the official statist and editor of the Year-Book, 
is to be taken as an authority, all the alarming allegations made by 
Mr. Fortescue disappear in space. The public burden can scarcely 
be said to have increased during the period under notice, as the 
interest growth was only ls. per head per annum ; and, instead of 
there being a ‘relative increase as regards revenue,’ there was a 
relative - decrease of from 20 to 16 per cent. Moreover, the 
absolute increase of 1s. per head in interest is discounted by the 
circumstance that the public works are more productive at the end 
of the term than they were at the beginning, and that the charge 
on the Treasury was reduced in proportion, There was no real 
addition to the burdens of the people during the years in question, 
but, on the other hand, there were immense gains which require to 
be brought into the account. Taking the railways alone, the mileage 
increased during the period from 1,247 miles to 2,140 miles, or a 
gain of 900 miles, At a moderate calculation a mile of railway will, 
in Victoria, put 2/. per acre on to the value of 6,000 acres—that is 
to say, it will increase land-values by 12,0001, per mile; so that in 
the period in question, while the burden on the people was not really 
increased, the landed interest alone secured a gain of more than 
10,000,000/._ And, in addition, waterworks were largely added to, and 
certain public buildings, which remain as assets, were proceeded with. 
The critic, who considers merely the growth of the public debt, 
narrows his view too much, There are, as these remarks show, many 
other factors to be taken into consideration, and in this particular 
instance it may be confidently submitted that the security offered 
by Victoria was not worse in the year 1889 than it was in the year 
1881, but was, as it is to-day, much better. Mr. Fortescue rests his 
whole case on the assumption that the public burden is growing faster 
than the population and the revenue, and it may be left to the reader 
to judge of the value of that assumption. 

Again, even if his test were correct in principle, the figures used 

by Mr. Fortescue would require serious correction. They would 

‘seem to be the compilation of some one whose knowledge was in- 
adequate for his task. The Victorian railways, he says, ‘ paid (1888) 

3°80 per cent., the money having been borrowed at 4°21 per cent.’ 

“If this return were exact, the lines would exhibit a loss of 140,000I. 
for the year in question, but the official report is that they made a 

profit of 34,060/., so that there is an error somewhere of 175,000/. 
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The figures Mr. Fortescue uses would have made a sensation in 
Australia in 1888, but nothing was known of them. However, the 

error is to be explained away. Interest is calculated here only on 

the debenture capital, and not on the total capital. The Govern- 

ment has paid 3,000,000/. to the railways from the Land Fund, on 

which interest is not charged. This 3,000,000/. is a free gift, and the 

Commissioners are not allowed to bring it into any annual profit and 

loss account. Probably Mr. Fortescue’s informant has treated this 

3,000,000. as interest-bearing capital, and thus he bewails a loss 

where the colony was congratulating itself upon a gain. 

One statement made in connection with the Victorian railway 
provokes a smile, but it is noteworthy as showing the prevailing bias 
of the article. There are certain revelations, we are told, to be made 
in regard to Australian railways and their accounts, and the exposure 
immediately follows. It has been represented that for a term of 
years, under the management of the Commissioners, the railways were 
honestly earning a sum in excess of interest on the capital cost. 
This, we are told by your critic, is a delusion, and the proof offered 
in support of the startling allegation is that ‘the memorandum from 
the Victorian Railway Commissioners read with the Budget state- 
ment (1890) at last frankly admits that the earnings of the State 
railways fell short of the accruing interest by more than 200,0001.’ 
The words ‘at last,’ in this sentence, are delicious. The Railway 
Commissioners, who are independent officials, say that their receipts 
in 1889-90 were below their expectations, and that their expenses 
were heavier than they had contemplated, and that consequently 
they made the loss in question ; and upon this we have the allegation 
that the lines must necessarily have been losing always. Because 
the lines only earned 3°44 per cent. in 1889-90, it is gravely assumed 
that they could have earned no more on previous occasions. But 
are the Railway Commissioners only to be believed when they have 
disagreeable news to tell? 

In passing it may be remarked that great annoyance is felt in the 
colony that the railways of Victoria should now be worked at a loss, as 
the Budget of 1890 discloses that they are, and that a new Govern- 
ment has been installed, whose special mission it is to get rid of the 
deficiency. The loss, however, was certain to occur under the present 
system. In the first place, the Railway Commissioners are directed to 
get rid of all surpluses by reducing freights and fares; and conse- 
quently, when two or three busy years are followed by a slack season, 
there is no equalisation fund to fall back upon. If the Commissioners 
are never, in the best of times, to earn above, say, 4. per cent., it is 
inevitable that on other occasions they will earn less. A reform in 
this direction is required and will have to be made. Again, the suc- 
cess of the main lines at first constructed hurried the colony into 
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building cross lines and extensions, which at present are not even 
paying working expenses. The result of the discovery of this fact is 
the withdrawal of the Government scheme for further railway con- 
struction, and the arrest of all new works pending the inquiry which 
is proceeding, as to whether expenses in building can be cut down, 
and whether revenue can be increased. There is a large and influ- 
ential and a growing party in the colony, which is determined that 
the railways shall be strictly treated as a commercial institution, and 
shall be no burden on the State, and they are quite prepared for a 
struggle with the semi-Socialist who would leave the State to subsidise 
the lines. The present Premier of Victoria has repeatedly declared 
that he is of this party, and he took office ‘ pledged to the hilt’ to 
enforce its policy ; and it is difficult to see how he can turn his back 
upon it now. It may be added that the reductions in freight and 
fares made during the past few years by the Commissioners amount 
to 800,000/., and if these unnecessary concessions had not been 
made the Victorian railways would be paying their way as a whole 
to-day. 

Australian railways are managed ‘on the principle of benefiting 
those that use them,’ and this, according to the critic, ‘ is a comfort- 
able doctrine for the working man, if not for the British capitalist 
who paid for their construction.’ But here again the writer fails to 
grasp the local situation. Of course, if the holder of Australian 
debentures were in the position of the ordinary investor in railway 
stock, he would have a right to say that the Australian principle was 
unsatisfactory in the highest degree; but as matters stand it can 
scarcely be said to affect him in the slightest. The Australian 
creditor lends on the security of the revenue of the respective 
colonies as a whole, and not upon the railway revenue in particular. 
Let it. be supposed that the semi-Socialists win the day, and the 
result would be that low freights and fares would prevail, and that 
rates would be struck or taxation imposed to meet the railway 
deficiency. ‘It is on this principle that the Australian post-offices 
are usually managed. Few, if any of them, pay expenses, and yet 
continual reductions are made in the charges, so that now a ld. rate 
is in force in Victoria, even though the 2d. rate meant a loss of 
60,0001. per annum. The people prefer cheap postage and a sub- 
sidy from the Treasury to directly remunerative but heavy postal 
charges. 

So with education, they prefer free instruction and taxation to 
school fees and lighter imposts. Reasons why the principle should 
not be applied to railways are obvious; but, however much the policy 
is to be deprecated on other grounds, it can in no way affect or con- 
cern the public creditor. The manner in which we elect to raise the 
interest must be largely a matter of indifference to him, however 
keenly it may concern individuals here. According to present ap- 
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pearances the semi-Socialists are not at all likely to win; and what 
will happen is that the various Commissioners in their respective 
colonies will be instructed to aim at paying their way, and that when 
they fail, as they necessarily will fail after our reductions in freights 
and over-building of lines have taken place, there will be discontent 
and inquiry, and ultimately reform. At those periods of discontent 
and inquiry Australia will be exposed to sharp criticism at her anti- 
podes, and such a period she is passing through now. 

Lord Carrington’s statement that the railways of New South 
Wales can be sold at any time for a price equal to her debt is met 
with a sneer, but Lord Carrington would scarcely make the allegation 
without authority. The Government of Victoria is credibly informed . 
that it can dispose of its lines at their full cost, or that it can lease 
them to pay all expenses, and to bring in a return in aid of the 
general revenue. It may be asked why the Government does not 
adopt this course; and the answer is, that private owners would send 
up freights and fares and would otherwise squeeze the users, and that 
the users do not wish to be squeezed. They prefer that all profits 
should come to them. The railways must be a monopoly; and all 
monopolies, it is claimed, should be in the hands of the State. Never- 
theless, these assurances that the lines could be put upon the market 
with the result that the public debt could be wiped out at once must 
be pleasing to investors, as showing that a good use has been made 
of the borrowed money. For one thing, though as Mr. Fortescue 
says, there are ‘political railways’ in Australia; yet, on the other 
hand, the often ruinous expense of unnecessary competing lines has 
been avoided. There are no two roads anywhere doing the work 
which could be done by one. The official assertions, that the public 
works of New South Wales and of Victoria at any rate could be sold 
to liquidate the amount owing on them, go to show that the 
Government obligations in the colonies ought to be spoken of not 
as the ‘ public debt,’ but rather as ‘ the national investment.’ 

Irrigation expenditure comes in for wholesale condemnation in 
the paper under notice. The private opinion of two gentlemen, 
members of the late and the present Victorian Ministries, is said to 
be that the whole of the money—some 1,000,000/.—already advanced 
by the State to irrigation trusts will be repudiated by the localities 
in question. As Victorian Ministries are usually composed of a dozen 
members, it follows that there was a ten to one majority against the 
opinion of the gentlemen in question. However, there is no doubt a 
belief that the irrigation trusts will throw the works they are con- 
structing on the hands of the State. There is a consensus of opinion 
that irrigation will be the salvation of parts of Australia; but how 
irrigation is to be financed, and how it is to be conducted, is a pro- 
blem yet to be worked out. The local trusts borrowing money from 
the Government to carry out approved works may be a failure. . But 
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here again the alarm has been taken. A Minister of Water Supply 
has been created, and a member has been appointed to it whose 
views are that the recent expenditure has been rash, and whose mission 
it is to put the break on. There are people, such as the ex-Minister 
Mr. Deakin, who declare that the schemes as a whole will be a 
glorious success ; and if they are wrong they can be no great loss, as 
the works will be worth something, and we shall have that invaluable 
asset—experience. It is to be pointed out that the great irrigation 
experiments, in Victoria and in New South Wales respectively, are 
in private hands. The Messrs. Chaffey are responsible for the 
Mildura colony in Victoria, and a large and hopeful enterprise on 
the Nepean, in New South Wales, is being initiated by a joint-stock 
company. Ifthe State is unsuccessful in its experiments, the field 
will have to be left to private enterprise. The State has not always 
failed: it has this year sold the Yan Yean Waterworks tothe Metro- 
politan (Melbourne) Board of Works, and has netted 800,000/. on 
the transaction ; and it might have obtained a further 800,000/. if it 
had squeezed the Board for full market value. The pessimist, how- 
ever, ignores an actual success and dwells upon a possible failure. 
Turning his attention from public works to Victorian finance, 
Mr. Fortescue is again, to use his own words, ‘remorseless.’ He 
follows his instructor, Mr. Fairfield, and goes head over heels into 
another pitfall. The Victorian public accounts are, he avers, a 
delusion. In 1889 the Victorian treasurer showed a credit balance 
of 1,667,000/., and generously distributed it in doles, though it had 
no existence, 


In the last hours of the session of 1889 the treasurer announced that the 
Government balance in the hands of the banks had fallen to 142,000/., and that he 
would require to float at once, on the London market, a loan of 1,600,000/. 
formally devoted by Parliament to railway construction in 1885, as well as @ 
further loan of 4,000,000/. to square his accounts. 


Now, if ;this tale were true, the Argentine Republic might well 
call the State of Victoria brother. But, unconsciously of course, 
history is burlesqued in the statement ; and I may be permitted to 
write with some confidence and authority on this point, inasmuch as 
the facts and figures so cruelly tortured are taken from the paper, 
‘ The Public Finances of Victoria,’ written by myself for the Melbourne 
Argus, and subsequently republished by that journal. There the story 
of the ‘sham surplus’ was first told. An improper system had grown 
up in Victoria of ‘ charging forward’ a mass of expenditure actually 
defrayed during the year, because that expenditure had not been 
voted by Parliament. The bulk of this expenditure occurs in con- 
nection with the railway department, whose outgoings are necessarily 
guesswork when the outlay for the ensuing twelve months is autho- 
rised,. As all the revenue was placed to credit, and these paid 
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accounts were not placed to debit, a large surplus-was shown which 
had really no existence in fact, and which was destroyed in the new 
year’s books by the carried forward items. The surplus from one 
year was inflated, and so was the expenditure of the next, and the 
two inflations killed each other. No actual harm was done, but a 
false impression was created which was mischievous in itself. Such 
book-keeping was wrong, and the Victorian Ministry admitted so 
much, and in the Budget of 1891 the necessary correction was made. 
Supplementary estimates for 1890 were introduced, and all expenditure 
incurred during the previous year without parliamentary authority 
was thus properly charged to that year, and the finances were put 
straight without the slightest confusion arising ; the only difference - 
being that the treasurer had no enormous surplus to blazon forth, 

In the year in which he destroyed his ‘sham surplus’ the 
treasurer paid his way out of revenue, and came out with a small 
but a genuine balance at the end of the term. It was really highly 
satisfactory that the treasurer in 1890 should have a credit balance 
of 142,000/. after meeting the first heavy payments of the year; but 
as the eyes of the public were fixed on the 1,600,000/. surplus, the 
true amount looked ridiculous, and hence the inquiry and the reform, 

The sting of the paragraph under notice is that the Victorian 
treasurer was authorised by Parliament to raise loans of 5,600,000/. 
in all, in order to square his accounts. In an innocent sense this is 
correct, but it was the loan account and not the revenue account 
which had to be adjusted. Heavy works had been authorised in 
advance of authority being given for raising the money, and the time 
came when the total of the liabilities thus incurred had to be ascer- 
tained, and the amount of the loan had to be fixed, There were 
complaints in the colony that the system of ordering works first and 
raising loans afterwards was dangerous and improper, but there was 
no charge of financial impropriety. The term ‘ squaring the account’ 
may be innocently used; but it has also a sinister meaning, which 
would be out of place on this occasion. It would fare very badly with 
any treasurer in Australia who could be shown to have used a penny 
of loan funds to even temporarily ‘square’ Treasury accounts, 

No doubt there is truth in the allegation that the public accounts 
of the colonies are not as clearly kept as they might be. Victoria 
now closely conforms to the Imperial model, but others do not, On 
the other hand, any insinuation that concealment is practised, or that 
there is serious error, would be quite unfounded. In New South 
Wales the financial year is charged with all the liabilities incurred 
during the term, even though the work is done and the money paid 
the"year afterwards; and in this manner New South Wales is always 
represented, as her treasurer pointed out in his last Budget, as worse 
off by. 1,000,000/. than she really is. This circumstance alone would 

show that deception is neither practised nor intended, 
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Mr. Fortescue is angry because Australia will not consent to the 
development of the northern portion of the island continent by 
Chinese labour. It is not necessary to follow him here, as the question 
is independent of the financial cause which he raises. It is sufficient 
to say that the experience of our American cousins with their ‘ Black 
bill’ does not induce any colonists to plead for a ‘ Yellow district.’ 
There may be money in the business, as we are told; but, none the less, 
the fixed intention of all Australia is to allow the Northern Territory 
problem to stand over for a time, and to reserve the. continent, for 
this generation at any rate, for our own kith and kin. If this decision 
to give the next generation a free hand be a crime, Australia is 
certainly guilty. 

A friendly painter such as Lord Carrington will naturally give the 
better side of the face, but Australians would be poor creatures if 
they objected to others showing the less pleasing portion. But if 
the friend should not idealise, neither should the foe disfigure, the 
subject. And while a social writer may romance a little either way, 
a financial accountant who boldly attacks our national credit is sup- 
posed to grasp the case and to be accurate in his figures. In this 
instance, however, if Mr. Fortescue had checked his data he could 
scarcely have penned his accusation. Of course Australia has its 
seamy side, for that is only to say that good and evil exist there as 
elsewhere. It is idle tosay that there is no extravagance in Australia, 
or to aver that there have been no mistakes and no follies in the 
expenditure of the loan money. All that can be pleaded is that the 
errors and the waste have probably been no greater in the colonies 
than elsewhere. As regards railways in particular, every system 
would appear to have its peculiar faults. Under Government con- 
struction we escape from the promoter of bogus lines, only to confront 
the log-roller.. The colonies are certainly not content with State 
railway management, Are the users of railways in Great Britain, in 
the United States, and in Canada absolutely satisfied with their 
private management? Again, it must be freely conceded to the 
critics that when money is cheap, and is readily loaned, each of the 
colonies in turn seems to be tempted to borrow to excess, The 
people forget that excessive expenditure on public works demoralises 
the labour market, and does actual mischief by checking the im- 
provement of private estates. They revel in the fictitious pro- 
sperity which is created, and do not see the inevitable reaction. 
But, on the other hand, this exaltation, which is called a ‘ boom’ 
period, does not last long; and so soon as men’s eyes are opened 
they cheerfully accept the situation and seek to rectify the errors. 
The experience of a people in power in the colonies is that they are 
easily led astray by the demagogue or the plunger, but that they 
readily return to right courses when the mistake is discovered. 

Democracies are like children, and have to be taught by object 
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lessons ; but having once burnt their fingers they are shrewd enough 
to dread the fire. There is always a body of sound and sober men 
in the colonies to combat extravagances both in politics and in 
monetary matters, and so far these men have always been able to put 
the break on. 

A belief is expressed by Mr. Fortescue that a doctrine.of repudia- 
tion will yet be heard of in Australia. Every man is entitled to his 
own views ; but nevertheless there are some beliefs which are incredi- 
ble, and in this class Australians generally place Mr. Fortescue’s idea. 
In the first place, Australians have the integrity of their British race ; 
and in the next they have too firm a faith in the future of their 
country to dream of being driven by temporary stress to any 
such ruinous and desperate expedient. The idea never occurs to any © 
one, and so the subject is never mentioned save, it seems, at the 
Antipodes. The holder of Consols is not supposed to be in danger in 
Great Britain ; and if it would be difficult to stir up any section of 
the English people to favour a repudiation of a national debt, when 
there is nothing to show for the money but glory, how much more 
difficult must it be in the colonies, where the debt is represented by 
tangible assets, by properties, the benefits of which are enjoyed daily 
by the people as a whole. The Australian repudiator could be little, 
if any, better than a common thief, and it is impossible to imagine 
his falling so low as that. Men can be met with everywhere who 
will talk at random on all subjects, but it is foolish for serious writers 
to gravely reproduce, as worthy of consideration, either the babble of 
the bar or the cynicism of the club. Anyone who is in touch with 
the people of Australia must soon realise that they take great pride 
in the position which the colonies have achieved in the money market, 
and that it is an ambition with them to maintain and to improve 
the public credit. This credit is to them a palpable indication of the 
good opinion of the world, about which the colonies are apt to be 
keenly sensitive. 

It is somewhat surprising that the writer should make refer- 
ence to New Zealand, for the situation of that colony altogether con- 
tradicts the inference which he would draw. In New Zealand there 
occurred the greatest over-borrowing and the greatest extravagance 
and mismanagement which the colonies have witnessed, and the 
severest reaction followed. Nothing so bad is likely to happen 
again. But repudiation was never so much as hinted at by the 
wildest ranter. The people ordered borrowing to be stopped, and 
they summarily disposed of the plungers. Expenses were cut down, 
economies were introduced, taxes were increased, and now New 
Zealand has not only turned the corner, but is in a fair way to 
speedily recover her former buoyant prosperity. The New Zealander 
has had to pinch, but the holder of New Zealand debentures has 

never been in any doubt about the punctual payment of his interest. 
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He has been as safe as the holder of Consols. And assuredly, 
if the improbable should happen, and if any of the States of the 
Continental group should by chance or through rashness fall into 
similar difficulties, they will follow this brave example, and will not 
stoop to the arrant folly and the grievous fault imagined by their 
latest critic, 


HowarpD WILLOUGHBY. 





IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER-TIPS 


EveRY one bears on his body a visible token of identity which ~ 
has the unique value of persisting throughout his whole life. It 
apparently becomes fully defined some three months before his 
birth, and it remains unaltered after his death until the final stage 
of corruption. This token of identity lies in the system of ramifica- 
tion of the minute ridges that run across the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet, and it more especially resides in the scrolls or 
other patterns that the ridges form on the inner surfaces of the bulbs 
of the fingers. Attention will be directed almost exclusively to the 
latter in these pages, as they are amply: sufficient in themselves for 
purposes of identification, while they are easy to print from and are 
conveniently isolated. 

The utility of a sure means of identification cannot be doubted, if 
it admits of being easily applied to show either (1) that a man is the 
person he professes to be, or (2) that he is not the person whom he 
is suspected to be, or (3) that he is or is not included among the 
persons whose names and tokens are to be found in any given 
register. In criminal investigations the existence of such a method 
would settle questions of personation, of mistaken identity and of 
previous conviction. In the army and navy it would afford a sure 
means of convicting deserters and be a powerful deterrent from 
desertion. It would supply an invaluable adjunct to*a severe passport 
system. It would be of continual good service in our tropical 
settlements, where the individual members of the swarms of dark 
and yellow-skinned races are mostly unable to sign their names and 
are otherwise hardly distinguishable by Europeans, and, whether they 
can write or not, are grossly ‘addicted to personation and other 
varieties of fraudulent practice. 

There remain other cases, that occur rarely, but when they do 
occur, are of sufficient importance to make it well worth the while 
of persons about to emigrate tojtake the small trouble of leaving 
their finger-prints behind them as a token of their identity. For in 
a large population like ours, whose members migrate to all quarters 
of the earth, the instances are numerous of men who, having left 
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their homes in youth, find a difficulty on their return after many 
years, in proving claims to kinship and property. Or some alien 
scoundrel from foreign parts may assert himself to be the long-lost 
rightful claimant to an estate held in previous security by others 
on the supposition of his decease. Lastly, the important need often 
arises of performing the gruesome task of placing data on record 
that might afterwards serve to identify the unknown victim of an 
accident, as of the stranger who dies in hospital of a wound that left 
him speechless, of bodies washed up after a wreck, or of the other 
ghastly contents of a Morgue. If, then, a practical method could be 
devised which would be applicable to such cases as these, it would be 
of real value. 

I shall in these pages describe one which I profess to be work- 
able at once, even in its present comparatively crude form. I have 
no doubt that the experience of others would suggest improvements 
in details that have not as yet occurred to myself, though I have 
given a great deal of time to the subject and made a large number 
of experiments, and my own collection of analysed finger-prints now 
consists of many thousand specimens. I must now explain the nature 
of the markings of the fingers- which appear in the prints about which 
I am writing. Then I must adduce evidence of the extraordinary 
persistency that is claimed on their behalf. Next I have to show 
the way of comparing two finger-prints in order to ascertain whether 
or no they were made by the same finger of the same person. After 
this I must describe how a pattern may be expressed by numerals 
with sufficient precision to sort it under its right heading. Lastly, I 
have to explain the best way of obtaining impressions from fingers, 
and to point out the professional persons who are well qualified and 
most likely to make it their business to take finger-prints and to 
preserve copies of them. Every one of this long list of requirements 
has to be fulfilled in a practical and efficient manner, otherwise there 
will be a weak link in the system as a whole, and it will fail to hold 
together. Finger-prints have been proposed over and over again 
before now as a means of identification, but no method of employing 
them has ever become definitely established, owing, as I believe, to 
failure in fulfilling these many requirements. No trustworthy evidence 
of their life-long persistence had ever been brought together and 
published, until by myself in a memoir read before the Royal 
Society some months ago (Phil. Trans., 1891). No investigation 
had been made into what points are and are not suitable for com- 
parison. No method of sorting patterns under heads had been 
brought forward that is comparable in its simplicity and exactitude 
with that which will be treated of here. It was communicated by me 
in a second short memoir read very lately before the Royal Society, 
and will soon appear in its Proceedings. Even the way by which 
finger-prints might be professionally made had not been thought out. 
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M. Alphonse Bertillon assures me that he does not use finger- 
prints in connection with his system of anthropometric identification 
which is now employed in the French criminal service. The often- 
repeated tale of its use in the prisons of China is baseless, so far as I 
can learn after repeated inquiries, or, if it is not entirely baseless, it 
certainly rests on a very limited foundation that I have not yet 
succeeded in discovering. The only person who has used the method 
on a large scale as a check against personation by natives, is Sir 
William J. Herschel, during the tenure of his magistracy in Bengal, 
which commenced between thirty and forty years ago. I am beyond 
measure indebted to the finger-prints collected by him there and 
subsequently, which have been minutely compared by myself with . 
other finger-prints taken recently from the same persons. He has 
supplied me with all the material I possess for inquiring into the 
question of persistence, except one couplet, which consists of a set of 
impressions taken by a friend of mine from his own fingers seventeen 
years ago in sealing-wax and accidentally preserved, and of a similar 
set taken a few months since. Without the help of Sir W. J. Herschel 
I could not have planted my first step. Moreover, the quasi pocket 
apparatus that I employ for taking finger-prints is the same in its 
essentials as one that he recently devised and I copied. 

The patterns (see Fig. II.) are formed by the convolutions of 
delicate ridges, each of which is seen to be studded with small holes, 
which are the open mouths of ducts issuing from perspiratory glands. 
As a rule the issues of all ducts are surrounded by slight elevations 
of the skin, but those on the inner surface of the hands and feet have 
the peculiarity of not being contained in separate elevations like 
craters in isolated cones, but of occurring along ridges, like the craters 
which stud the crest of some long mountain-chain. The ridges are 
based in a curious way, which I must not stop to describe, upon the 
subcutaneous papille in which the ultimate organs of touch are 
enclosed. The ridges seem to me to act in a somewhat analogous 
way to the whiskers of a dog or cat. A slight pressure at the end of 
a hair in the whisker causes a forcible pressure at the side of the 
sheath that holds it, which is easily felt. So the ridges engage 
themselves in the roughnesses of the surface that we explore by 
rubbing it with the fingers, as is our wont, and the result is to forcibly 
affect the organs of touch which lie below and to cause a sort of thrill, 
which varies according to the degree of roughness and enables us to 
discriminate it. We learn very little indeed of the nature of a 
surface by merely pressing the finger upon it; the ridges do not 
then come into play_in the way I have described. 

The reason why patterns exist in the bulbs of the fingers is to be 
found in the presence of the finger-nail. If it were not for the 
finger-nail, the ridges would run athwart the fingers up to its very 
tip, just as they do below. But the nail disturbs their parallelism, 
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and squeezes them downwards at either side of the finger (Fig. I., 1, 2). 
Consequently the ridges that run close to the tip are greatly arched ; 
those that successively follow are gradually less so, until in some 
eases (Fig. I., 1) the arch insensibly disappears about the level of the 
joint. Usually, however, the gradual transition from an arch to a 
straight line fails to be carried out, and there is a break in the 
sequence, and a consequent interspace (Fig. I., 2, 3,4). The upper- 
most boundary of the interspace is formed by the lowermost arch, and 
its lowermost boundary is formed by the uppermost straight ridge. 
The same number of ducts exist within the interspace as are to be 
found elsewhere in an adjacent area of equal size, and their mouths 
require somehow to be supported and connected. This is done by an 
independent scroll-work of ridges, which forms the pattern (Figs. I. 
and IT.). 

Without a knowledge of these conditions, the pattern appears to 
be an intricate and undefined maze, as difficult to comprehend and to 
descrike as are the ripple-marks on seasand. But as soon as the out- 
line of the interspace is perceived, the confused effect suddenly dis- 
appears and is replaced by one of orderliness. The first thing that 
the eye should do in scrutinising a pattern is to satisfy itself generally 
as to this outline. The core is an untrustworthy guide. 

The existence of an interspace implies the divergence of two 
adjacent ridges on one side at least of the finger, in order to embrace 
it. Just in front of the place where divergence begins, and before the 
sweep of the pattern is reached, there is usually a very short cross-ridge. 
Its effect is to complete the enclosure of a minute triangular plot, 
which affords a valuable position or rough point of reference. When 
there is a plot on either side of the finger, the line that connects them 
(Fig. I., 3) affords a base-line whereby the pattern may be oriented 
and the position of any point in it can be charted. If there bea 
plot on one side only (as in Fig. I., 4) the pattern has almost necessarily 
an axis which serves for orientation, and the pattern can. still be 
charted, though on a different principle and in the way there shown. 
I shall not further pursue here the subject of charting. It is gone 
into at length in the memoir mentioned above, and is shown to lead 
to curious results which do not concern us now. What has been 
already said was merely to show the possibility of describing the 
position of any remarkable peculiarity by reference to the base-line 
and again to the outline of the interspace. The reason why I refrain 
here from making an exact use of the outline is that in such finger- 
prints.as we are usually likely to deal with, the points of reference 
are often absent and can only be supplied inferentially. ‘To ensure 
their being printed, the finger must be somewhat rolled, and not 
simply dabbed down as in the case of Fig. II. Although no exact use 
can be made in such cases of the outlines, an assurance of their exis- 
tence and the possibility of roughly inferring the position of the 
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points of reference must always be borne in mind. The character of 
the pattern then becomes more clear, and it can be easily oriented. 
As soon as we are familiar with this way of viewing patterns, we rest 
satisfied that we have in all cases to deal with figures that are in 
reality sharply defined, and not with an undefined maze of ramifica- 
tions and twists. I give a few specimen-outlines in Fig. III., to 
which I shall recur later on. 

When a finger or a finger print is scrutinised under a lens, even 
of low power (I commonly use my eyeglasses as well as my spectacles, 
both of which are 12-inch focus, in place of a lens, putting them on 
together), it is seen to abound in minute peculiarities, due to the 
branchings of existing ridges and to the abrupt interpolations of new - 
ones.. It is in these minutiz, as well as in the general character of the 
pattern, and not in the measured diameters of its outline, in which the 
extraordinary persistence resides on which I am about to speak. The 
pattern grows together with the finger, and its proportions vary with 
fatness or leanness, and are further deformed by usage, gout, and 
age, which make the hands of old people less sightly than those of 
young ones. But, though the pattern as a whole may become con- 
siderably altered in length or breadth, the number of ridges that 
concur in forming it, and their émbranchments and other minutie, 
remain unchanged. So it is with the pattern on a piece of lace. 
The piece as a whole may be stretched in one way and shrunk in 
another, and its outline may be much changed ; nevertheless, every one 
of the threads of which it was made, and every knot in each thread, 
can be easily traced. The stretchings and shrinkages draw adjacent 
threads slightly apart here and bring them closer together there, but 
those that were adjacent at the beginning remain so to the end. 
Not a stitch disappears, and not a stitch is added. Therefore, in 
speaking of the persistence of the marks on the finger, the phrase 
is intended to apply partly to the general character of the pattern 
but principally to the minutiz, and not to the measure of its length, 
breadth, or other diameter, which are no more constant than the 
stature or any other ordinary anthropometric datum. 

A small reservation will have to be made, but we must first show 
more clearly what these minutiz are. The enlarged prints of the 
first finger of the right hand of Sir W. J. Herschel, made in 1888 and 
previously in 1860 (Fig. II.), will serve as a text. The originals of 
these prints were shown by me at a Friday evening lecture on 
‘ Personal Identification’ before the Royal Institution in 1888. An 
enlargement of them by a photographic printing process to double 
their size was printed both in Nature and in the Transactions of the 
Royal Institution. It came out well in sharp blacks and whites, so I 
selected it for a second double enlargement to illustrate the present 
pages, rather than any other of the couplets of original impressions 
of which I shall speak. Every one of the corresponding minutie now 
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bears the same numeral in either print, and I have marked twenty- 
four of them altogether. Had space permitted I could have added a 
few more. 

A new ridge is seen to be suddenly interpolated at 3, 7, 8, 9, 17, 
and elsewhere. An existing ridge is seen to bifurcate at 10, 15, 16, 
24, and elsewhere. But, and here comes in the small reservation, an 
interpolation in the one may be represented by a fork in the other, 
as is seen clearly at 1 and in the small enclosures 4 and 5. In 4 
the upper limb of the enclosure is a fork on the right side and oper 
on the other, in the print of 1860, but not so in that of 1888; in 5 
the difference between the two is still more marked. The reservation 
is that we must not be too particular about the apparent way in 
which a new ridge first arises. It may seem to bea fork or not, 
according to the depth of the printing, or owing to some minute 
alteration in the level of the ridge at its neck. The primary point 
is to assure ourselves of the place where a new ridge first makes its 
appearance ; how it does so is a matter of secondary importance. 

It is well worth while to carefully study these two prints, as they 
can tell much. We see that the lateral extension of the print made 
in 1888 is considerable, especially about the core, while every ridge 
which appears in the print of 1860 remains unchanged, and every 
peculiarity in each ridge remains unchanged also. The latter im- 
pression is also coarser and more worn than the earlier one. When 
searching for purposes of identification, a large number of prints that 
fall under the same general heading such as will be hereafter described, 
and that have a generally similar appearance, the quickest process is 
to fix on any one noticeable peculiarity in any one finger, such as 5 
in Fig. II., and to confine the attention in the first instance solely to 
this, passing print after print successively under the lens to look for 
it, and taking a second test-point, such as 6, whenever the 5 test 
seems to be satisfied. A complete analysis can subsequently be made 
for satisfactory proof of identity. 

I cannot in these pages adduce further evidence of the persistence 
of minutiz, but must refer the reader to the memoir already mentioned, 
where he will find the photo-lithographs of eight couplets, including 
an equivalent to the present one, in which the second impression was 
made in 1890, not 1888. Those eight couplets yielded an aggregate 
of 296 points of comparison and every one of them was found to hold 
good, Since writing that memoir I have been able to examine many 
other couplets, and now possess those of one, two, or more fingers, and 
in some cases of the whole hand, of fifteen different persons. Among 
the couplets that I have analysed minutely, and usually after great 
enlargement, are the four right-hand fingers, and the ball of the thumb 
of the same person when he was a child of 2} years, and again when 
he was a boy of 15; the finger-prints of three persons when they were 
boys or girls, and again after about seven years in their early man or 
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woman hood ; the fingers of many persons when they were between the 
ages of 25 and 30, and again between those of 50 and 60. Lastly, the 
fingers of one man aged 63 and again when close upon 80. The total 
number of minutiz thus compared amount to many hundreds, and in 
all this multitude I have found only one failure: it was in the first 
case, where the forked portion of one ridge in the child of 2? had 
become fused together by the time he was a boy of 15. At first, 
pains and patience were often required to thoroughly unravel the 
impressions, especially when they were partly blotted or imperfect, 
but the confidence that was soon acquired through experience greatly 
promoted the quickness of work. 

For purposes of registration and reference, the finger-prints must be 
classified in some ready and sure way under their appropriate headings. — 
After a great many trials, I have come decidedly to the conclusion 
that the most practical way is to base the method on a few easily 
recognised differences of pattern in each of the ten digits and not 
on many minute peculiarities in a single digit. The utility of the 
latter method is felt in a later stage and in the way already described. 
Almost every pattern can be sorted without hesitation under one of the 
three fundamental heads of Primaries, Whorls, and Loops (Fig. III.). 
Those few that cannot, may be judiciously forced to do so, just as the 
names of foreign places have somehow to be consistently expressed by 
the letters of the English alphabet. A system of expression has to 
be adopted and rendered generally intelligible by means of a small 
collection of standard instances. I will speak further on of transitional 
eases. We have thus far specified three fundamental distinctions, 
but every pattern that has an axis or a tail to it must be sloped, and 
there are only two possible slopes. The usual slope is from below 
upwards and inwards. The unusual or abnormal slope is from below 
upwards and outwards. This rule applies equally to both hands, 
either to the prints made from them or to the markings in the hands 
themselves. The words ‘right’ and ‘left’ are wholly inappropriate here. 
As each of the three fundamental patterns has two varieties, we 
thus obtain six possible headings, which are those that I use... A 
Primary is numbered 1 or 2 according to its slope, if any; a 
Whorl, 3 or 4; a Loop, 5 or 6. Abnormal slopes have the even 
numbers. Normal slopes and symmetrical patterns all have the odd 
numbers. 

Again, for reasons of convenience, partly regarding the more 
limited number of digits that I use for hereditary and racial inquiries, 
I find it best by far not to enter the index-numbers appropriate to 
each digit in the order in which the digits lie, either in the print 
or in the hand, but as follows :—first, second, and third fingers 
of left hand ; first, second, and third of right hand; thumb and little 
finger of left hand ; thumb and little finger of right hand. The index- 
number of any pair of hands consequently takes a form such as 
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555, 353 ; 35, 35; which is my own index-number; and its print is 
sorted into the compartment that bears that heading. 

The frequency varies greatly, with which different sequences of 
figures occur. I inserted a full analysis of 100 cases in the last of 
my two memoirs; the commonest sequence is that where all the 
fingers have plain loops ; this has the index-number of 555, 555 ; 55, 55. 
In the 100 cases there were seventy-one separate sequences each 
of which occurred only once; ten separate sequences each of which 
occurred only twice ; one sequence occurred three times ; and one, the 
above-mentioned loops, occurred six times. Hence we have 


(71 x 1) +(10 x 2)+(1 x 3)+(1 x 6)=100 


The mere knowledge of an index-number that expresses the main 
characteristic of the pattern in each of the ten digits is therefore not 
to be despised. It may be compared to, though it is less exact than, the 
knowledge of a man’s surname. If to this we add a somewhat more 
exact description of the several patterns as well as some one or two 
noticeable minutiz on the principle mentioned a few pages back, 
we invest the token with considerable exactitude, which can quickly 
be turned into moral certainty by an extension of the process. 

I do not find transitional cases to give difficulty. They raise the 
average number of references by about one-third, and not more. In 
saying so I do not speak at random, but after a great deal of ex- 
periment with movable catalogues. I have now acquired much facility 
in reading off the appropriate index-numbers from even bad prints. 
My assistant, Sergeant Randall, began to succeed after the first two 
or three days’ trial. Iam sure that the proposed method lies well 
within the powers of an ordinary clerk, supposing him to be properly 
instructed. He would be a little puzzled if he had no fuller guide 
than this brief paper affords. 

It is easy to take good prints if the proper apparatus is at hand, but 
otherwise it is very difficult. I use—and Hawksley, the surgical 
instrument maker, 357 Oxford Street, now makes and sells—a little 
box three and a half inches square by seven and a half long, con- 
taining a slip of stout glass, a small and good printer’s roller, a col- 
lapsible tube filled with very fluid printer’s ink, a book of blank paper, 
and a phial of benzole and some rags to clean the fingers. A drop 
of ink is squeezed out of the tube on to the glass, and is spread very 
evenly and very thinly over it by the roller. Then the fingers are 
lightly pressed, first on the inked surface of the glass, and afterwards 
on smooth paper. Finally they are cleaned. With a quasi pocket 
apparatus of this kind, my assistant took, in one day, the impressions 
of the first three fingers of the right hands of no less than 336 school 
children. At my laboratory, now on the point of being re-established 
in the western gallery of the Science Collection in South Kensington, 
I used a larger apparatus, consisting of a copper plate 11 by 8 inches 
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mounted on wood, with a printer’s roller 5 inches long and 3 in 
diameter. 

I have contrived a capital little folding-case of the size of a note- 
book, for occasional purposes. There are two zinc plates in it that 
are prevented by their frames from touching. These are blackened 
and will keep good for months if unopened. Only a few prints can, 
however, be taken from each without reblackening, but this is quickly 
done with the apparatus mentioned above. 

The last part of our programme is to consider what profes- 
sionals are likely to take to the occupation of finger-printing if a 
demand should arise for it, who are capable of doing it neatly and are 
at the same time everywhere accessible. I say the photographers. 
They are a class of men who are naturally gifted with dexterity of 
fingers, mechanical aptitudes, versatility, and some artistic taste. 
So far as they are engaged in portraiture, they already occupy them- 
selves in supplying one means of identification ; therefore the pursuit 
of another means of identification would in some sense lie within 
their present province. Photographers are also habituated to preserve 
registers and negatives of their photographs in an orderly way. 
Moreover they one and all crave for an extension of practice, as I judge 
from the letters I read in photographic newspapers. The photo- 
graphers as a class would be well qualified to take finger prints 
neatly, which they would know how to mount artistically. They 
would also probably photograph the result. It is easy for them to try 
the process of finger printing. A piece of half-inch india-rubber 
tubing stretched over a wooden cylinder is a makeshift for a printer’s 
roller that is not to be despised, and boiled or burnt linseed oil pro- 
curable at the oilman’s, and mixed with a little fine soot that has 
collected on a plate held over a candle, makes a serviceable ink. 

I look forward to a time when every convict shall have prints 
taken of his fingers by the prison photographer, at the beginning 
and end of his imprisonment, and a register made of them; when 
recruits for either service shall go through an analogous process ; 
when the index-number of the hands shall usually be inserted 
in advertisements for persons who are lost or who cannot be 
identified, and when every youth who is about to leave his home 
for a long residence abroad, shall obtain prints of his fingers at the 
same time that the portrait is photographed, for his friends to retain 


as a memento. 
FRANCIS GALTON. 
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FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES 


Ir does not often occur to the home-keeping English citizen, who 
dwells securely behind his inviolable unchanging sea barriers, that 
the British Empire, in its largest sense, is largely surrounded by 
frontiers that are more movable, more debatable, and often no less 
exposed, than those of any other civilised State in the world. He 
knows the British Islands to be the citadel and treasury of a vast 
dominion ; he does not always consider that this dominion has every 
kind of border, runs through almost every kind of country and 
climate, is confronted across its boundaries by neighbours of every 
sort and condition. Although on each Ash Wednesday the Anglican 
Church pronounces its annual curse upon the man who removes his 
neighbour’s landmark, the Englishman has long been in the habit of 
pushing forward his own. 

Now the landmarks of the national property are, of course, its 
frontiers ; and I doubt whether many of us duly appreciate the con- 
tinual widening of them that goes on, the processes by which the 
movement operates, its character and its consequences. The object 
of this paper is, first, to examine briefly that system of protectorates 
to which the incessant expansion of our territorial responsibilities is 
mainly due; secondly, to take a rapid survey of the frontiers of the 
British Empire on the Asiatic mainland ; and, lastly, to make some 
remarks upon the general working and probable consequences of the 
system in other parts of the uncivilised world. 

The system of protectorates has been practised from time im- 
memorial as a method whereby the great conquering and commercial 
peoples masked, so to speak, their irresistible advance, and have 
regulated the centripetal attraction of a greater over lesser masses of 
territory. It was much used by the Romans, whose earlier relations 
with Asia and Africa were not unlike our own. The motives have 
been different—sometimes political, sometimes military, sometimes 
commercial ; the consequences have been invariably the same. It 
is used politically as a convenient method of extending various 
degrees of power, of appropriating certain attributes of sovereignty, 
without affirming full jurisdiction. It has become the particular 
device whereby one powerful State forestalls another in the occupa- 
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tion of some position, or scientific frontier line, or intermediate tract 
that has a strategical and particularly a defensive value. It is em- 
ployed to secure command of routes, coaling stations, or trading 
posts whenever one nation desires to be beforehand with an enter- 
prising competitor. Under this system, applied in these various 
manners, the extra-territorial liabilities of England all over the world 
are rapidly increasing, and our frontiers are rapidly expanding. 

Now, the origin and extension of our protectorates on the Asiatic 
mainland (I am at present speaking of these only) follow a clear and 
almost uniform process of development. Just as a fortress or a line 
of entrenchments requires an open space around or in front of it, so 
it is manifestly advantageous for the security of an outlying frontier . 
province to keep the foreign territory adjoining it free from the 
intrusion or occupation of powerful neighbours. There is no great 
objection to neighbours who are merely troublesome, such as tribes 
who may be turbulent and predatory, or even petty States that may 
be occasionally unfriendly, if they are not strong enough to be 
seriously dangerous. It is always a question whether the most 
unruly barbarian is not, on the whole, a much better neighbour than 
a highly civilised but heavily armed State of equal calibre with your 
own. In the case of the free tribe‘or the petty disaffected ruler, the 
tranquillity of your border may suffer, but it is possible to bring them 
gradually into pacific habits and closer subordination. In the case 
of the civilised State, you will undoubtedly obtain a well-defined and 
properly controlled frontier on both sides of it; but it will be also a 
frontier that needs a vigilant patrol, that will probably require fortifica- 
tions, garrisons, and constant watching of all movements, diplomatic 
and military, beyond the exact line of one’s own possessions. 

It is probably due to our insular traditions that the English are 
very susceptible about the distrust and danger inseparable froma 
frontier that is a mere geographical line across which a man may step. 
They have no such borderline in Europe, except perhaps at Gibraltar ; 
and they have always been naturally reluctant to come to these close 
quarters with any formidable rival in Asia. Upon this principle it has 
long been our custom in Asia to bring under our protective influence, 
whether or not they desired it, the native States, or chiefships, or tribes, 
whose territory has marched with our own boundaries ; the reciprocal 
understanding being that we undertake to safeguard them from 
foreign aggression on the condition that they shall have no dealings 
with any foreign Power other than England. We surround ourselves, 
in this manner, with a zone of land, sometimes narrow, sometimes 
very broad, which is placed under political taboo so far as concerns 
rival Powers whose hostility may be serious; and thus our political 
influence radiates out beyond the line of our actual possession, 
spreading its skirts widely and loosely over the adjacent country. 
The particular point, therefore, that I wish at the beginning to set 
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out distinctly is, that the true frontier of the British dominion in 
Asia, the line which we are more or less pledged to guard, from 
which we have warned off trespassers, does not by any means tally 
with the outer edge of the immense territory over which we exercise 
administrative jurisdiction, in which all the people are British 
subjects for whom our governments make laws. The true frontier, 
according to my view, includes not only this territory, but also 
large regions over which the English Crown has established pro- 
tectorates of different kinds and grades, varying according to cir- 
cumstance and specific conditions. This protectorate may involve 
the maintenance of internal order, or it may amount only to a vague 
sovereignty, or it may rest on a bare promise to ward off unprovoked 
foreign aggression. But, whatever may be the particular class to 
which the protectorate belongs, however faint may be the shadow 
of authority that we choose to throw over the land, its object is to 
affirm the right of excluding a rival influence, and the right of 
exclusion carries with it the duty of defence. The outer limits of 
the country which we are prepared to defend is what I call our 
frontier. 

In order to apply this principle to our Asiatic frontiers, and to 
explain why they have been so movable, I will now run rapidly along 
the line which demarcates them at thismoment. Passing over Egypt, 
which presents a very complicated case to which I will refer later, we 
may begin our Asiatic protectorates with Aden, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea. From time immemorial the movement of the sea-borne 
trade between India and Egypt has pivoted, so to speak, upon Aden. 
It is now the first stepping-stone across the Asiatic waters towards 
our Indian Empire; the westernmost point of English occupation 
on the Asiatic mainland ; and it furnishes a good example in minia- 
ture of the manner in which protectorates are formed. We have taken 
and fortified Aden for the command of the water-passage into the Red 
Sea; but our actual possession is only a projecting rock like Gibraltar, 
and so we have established all round it a protective border, within 
which the Arab tribes are bound by engagements to accept our political 
ascendency and to admit no other. Not far from Aden lies protected 
the island of Socotra,a name in which one can barely recognise the 
old Greek Dioscorides ; and from Aden eastward, right round Arabia by 
Oman to Muscat and the Persian Gulf, the whole coastline is under 
British protectorate; the police of these waters is done by British 
vessels, and the Arab chiefships along the seaboard defer to our arbi- 
tration in their disputes and acquiesce in our external supremacy. 

But these scattered protectorates in Western Asia are merely 
isolated points of vantage or long strips of sea shore; they depend 
entirely on our naval superiority in those waters; they are all subor- 
dinate and supplementary to our main position in Asia, by which of 
course I mean India, It is there that we can study with the greatest 
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diversity of illustration, and on the largest scale, the curious political 
situations presented by the system of maintaining a double line of 
frontiers ; the inner line marking the limits of British territory, the 
outer line marking the extent of the foreign territory that we under- 
take to protect, to the exclusion, at any rate, of foreign aggression. 

To the long maritime frontiers of India I need not refer, unless 
indeed it be to point out a kind of analogy between the principle 
upon which a seashore is defended and the system of protectorates 
as applied to the defence of a land frontier. In both cases the main 
object is to keep clear an open space beyond and in front of the actual 
borderline. We do this for the land frontier by a belt of protected 
land which we throw forward in front of a weak border; and our . 
assertion of exclusive jurisdiction over the belt of waters immediately 
surrounding our seacoasts is founded upon the same principle. We 
English are accustomed to consider ourselves secure under the guar- 
dianship of the sea. Coleridge says— 


And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island child— 


although in fact the safety comes not from the broad girdle of blue 
water but from the strength and skill of the English navy that rides 
upon it. And for a nation that has not learnt the noble art of sea- 
manship, no frontier is more exposed to attack, or harder to defend, 


than the seashore. 

The principle of defence, therefore, for both land and sea frontiers, 
is to stave off an enemy’s advance by interposing a protected zone. 
If a stranger enters that zone he is at once challenged. Ifhe persists, 
it is a hostile demonstration. 

It would thus be a mistake to suppose that our Asiatic land 
frontier is conterminous with our Asiatic possessions, with the limits 
of the territory which we administer, and which is within the range 
of our Acts of Parliament. It isnot, like our Canadian border, or the 
boundary between France and Germany, a mere geographical line 
over which an Englishman can step at once out of his own country 
into the jurisdiction of another sovereign State. What I call, for the 
purpose of this paper, a frontier, is the outmost political boundary 
projected, as one might say, beyond the administrative border; and 
I desire it to be particularly observed that I say the outmost boundary, 
because British India—the territory under the government of India 
—has interior as well as exterior boundaries. In such countries as 
France or Spain, and indeed in almost all modern kingdoms, the 
government exercises a level and consolidated rulership over a com- 
pact national estate, with a frontier surrounding it like a ring fence. 
But our Indian Empire sweeps within the circle of its dominion a 
number of native States, which are enclosed and land-locked in the 
midst of British territory. Many of these States were built up out of 
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the dilapidated provinces of the Moghul Empire by revolted governors 
or military leaders, who began by pretending to rule as delegates or 
representatives of the emperor, and ended by openly assuming inde- 
pendence, as soon as the paralysis of central government permitted 
them to throw aside the pretext. With the fall of the Moghul 
empire came the rise of the British dominion, and in the course of a 
century some of the imperial provinces were again absorbed by 
conquest or cession into British India; while others were left as 
self-governing States under our protectorate. There is also an 
important group of Rajpit chiefships which have always been inde- 
pendent under the suzerainty of the paramount Power. 

In all these States the rulers are debarred from making war and 
peace; but they make their own laws and levy their own taxes; and 
we treat their territory as foreign, although the dividing borderline can 
hardly be called a frontier, because most of these States are entirely sur- 
rounded and shut in by British India. Nevertheless, their history—and 
in fact the general history of the expansion of British dominion from 
the seashore to the Himalayas and far beyond—illustrates at every 
turn the bearing upon our frontier of this system of protectorates ; 
and what is going on now is chiefly the continuation of what went 
on from the beginning. It will be found that from the time when 
the English became a power on the mainland of India, that is, from 
their acquisition of Bengal in 1765, they have constantly adopted 
the policy of interposing a border of protected country between their 
actual possessions and the possessions of formidable neighbours whom 
they desire to keep at arm’s length. In the last century we sup- 
ported and protected Oudh as a barrier against the Marattas; and 
early in this century we preserved the Rajpit States in Central India 
for the same reason. The feudatory States on the Sutlej were 
originally maintained and strengthened by us, before we took the 
Punjab, as outworks and barricades against the formidable power of 
the Sikhs. The device has been likened to the invention of buffers ; 
because a buffer is a mechanical contrivance for breaking or graduating 
the force of impact between two heavy bodies; and in the same way 
the political buffer checked the violence of political collisions, though 
it never prevented them. It may even be suspected that the system 
rather accelerated than retarded the rapid extension of the English 
frontier ; because, whereas after each collision with our rivals we 
annexed fresh territory, so we constantly threw out our protective 
border beyond the actual line of annexation, and thus we have always 
made a double step forward, keeping the strategic or political boundary 
well in advance of the limit of our administrative occupation. The 
lines of our earlier frontiers, now left far behind in the interior of 
India, may often be traced by the survival of some petty principalities, 
that escaped being swallowed up by a powerful neighbour because it 
was originally our policy to protect them. 
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Upon this system of pushing forward protective outworks until 
we were ready to march beyond them, the British dominion has 
advanced right across India. But as soon as we had reached the 
geographical limits of India—the range of mountains which separate 
it from Central Asia, and which form perhaps the strongest natural 
barriers in the world—one might have thought that the protectorates, 
which are artificial fortifications of our exposed border, would be no 
longer needed. On the contrary, they have grown with the expansion 
and rounding off of our dominion; and the empire in its plenitude 
seems to find them more necessary than ever. We have run our 
administrative border up to the slopes of the hills that fringe the 
great Indian plains; but on the north-west we are not contented with | 
the guardianship of a mountain wall. We look over and beyond it to 
the Oxus, and we see Russia advancing across the Central Asian steppes 
by a process very like our own. She conquers and consolidates, she 
absorbs and annexes, up to an inner line; and beyond that line, in 
the direction of India, she maintains a protected State. The Oxus 
divides Bokhara from Afghanistan, the Russian from the English 
protectorate. Here is a rival and possible enemy far more formidable 
than any of those whom we have hitherto discerned on our political 
horizon ; and consequently our protective border has taken a wider 
cast than ever. Two countries whose broad extent and physical con- 
formations adapt them admirably to be strong natural outworks, 
Beluchistan and Afghanistan, lie beyond our western border, 
full of deserts and mountains, hard to traverse and easy to defend, 
inhabited by free and warlike races, to whom liberty is, as to our- 
selves, the noblest of possessions. Both these countries we have 
brought within the range of our political ascendency, and thus we 
have assumed a virtual protectorate over that vast tract of country 
that stretches from the confines of India to Persia and the Oxus 
River. From the Oxus southward to the Indian Ocean, the whole 
western boundary line which separates Afghanistan and Beluchistan 
from Russia and Persia has been marked out under our supervision, 
and secured by treaty or agreement. I do not mean that we have 
any formal compact with the States inside the line, with Beluch 
Chiefs or Afghan Amirs, for we have none. I mean that we have 
fixed this outer border in our own interests, and have induced the 
States beyond on the west and north-west, Persia and Russia, to 
recognise it. 

Here, then, on the extreme north-west of India, we may survey 
the system of protectorates operating on a grand scale ; and we may 
find the strongest illustration of my theory that the true. frontier 
delineates not only the land we administer but the lands we protect. 
On that side we are not content with fencing ourselves round by a 
belt of free tribal lands or a row of petty chiefships; we have 
barricaded the roads leading from Central Asia into India by two 
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huge blocks of independent territory, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 
Up to the end of the seventeenth century the Kingdom of Persia and 
the Moghul Empire of India were nominally conterminous ; for Kabul 
and Kandahar were held by the Moghul. But in the great political 
convulsions of the eighteenth century the highland country inter- 
posed between Persia and India was rent away, and formed into the 
separate chiefships which we now uphold as our barriers; they are 
the boulders or isolated masses that remain to attest the latest period 
of territorial disruption. Now, as both Russia and England have been 
employing thesame political tactics in their advance towards each other, 
throwing forward protectorates, and occupying points of vantage, it 
has long been certain that Afghanistan, which lies right between the 
two camps, must fall into one or another of these spheres of influence. 
If England did not protect Afghanistan that country would un- 
doubtedly be brought under the wardship of Russia, which has 
already taken under strict tutelage Bokhara, just across the Oxus. 
For the Afghan mountains dominate the Indian plains and command 
the roads from the Oxus to the Indus; and a country of such 
natural strength, a weak and barbarous kingdom overhanging the 
frontiers of two powerful military States, must always fall, by the law 
of political gravitation, on one side or the other. 

It may perhaps be asked why this must be—why we do not adopt 
the European method of dealing with a country that is too weak to 
stand by itself—why we do not neutralise Afghanistan, as Belgium 
and Switzerland are neutralised, by a joint agreement to respect its 
integrity and independence. The answer is, that neutralisation has 
never been a practical method of statecraft in Asia. An ill-governed 
Oriental kingdom left as neutral ground between two European 
Powers, neither of which could interfere with its internal affairs, 
would rapidly fall into intolerable disorder, and probably into dilapi- 
dation. The native ruler would be distracted by the conflicting 
demands and admonitions of two formidable and jealous neighbours ; 
he would listen alternately to one or the other, and would be constantly 
giving cause of offence to both ; he would find himself between the 
upper and nether millstone; and his end would probably be as the 
end of Poland, which became a focus of intrigue and anarchy, and 
was finally broken up by partition. 

A very curious historic parallel might be drawn, if space allowed, 
by comparing the existing position of Afghanistan between the 
Anglo-Indian and the Russian Empires with the position of Armenia 
between the Roman and the Parthian Empires during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. The Armenian ruler held the 
mountainous country and the passes between Europe and Asia; his 
kingdom was the barrier between the territories of two great military 
States; it was a cardinal point in the frontier policy of Rome to 
maintain her influence over the ruler, and her protection over his 
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country. The Armenian chiefs leant alternately toward Rome and 
toward Parthia ; they tried to save their independence by maintaining 
the balance ; but whenever they allied themselves with Parthia they 
were attacked by Rome, precisely as the Afghan Amir was attacked 
by England in 1879, when he made a treaty with Russia. Armenia, 
like Afghanistan, owed all its importance, not to its intrinsic strength, 
for it was weak and barbarous, but to its geographical situation; and 
the history of its relations with Rome—of the setting up and pulling 
down of client kings, of the efforts of the Romans to maintain 
exclusive control over its government without occupying its territory 
—must remind one very forcibly of the English connection with 
Afghanistan. 

That connection, which is now closer than ever, represents the 
grand climacteric and the broadest development of the protectorate 
system ; and its efficacy may before long be brought to a decisive test. 
The demarcation of the Western Afghan frontier by a joint commission 
of Russians and English in 1886 is plain evidence that the spheres 
of Russian and English influence, which have been long approaching, 
have at last touched each other. It will be recollected, as an example 
of the delicate handling required by modern political machinery, that 
the first contact very nearly produced a collision, and was felt in a 
vibration that reverberated through all the Cabinets of Europe. A 
slight difference in regard to the laying down of the boundary across 
the slopes of the Hindu Kish brought on a skirmish between 
Afghans and Russians at Penjdeh in 1885, and filled all Europe with 
rumours of war between England and Russia. Lord Dufferin, a 
diplomatist of great skill and invaluable experience, was then Viceroy of 
India, and the affair was compromised ; but it showed to the English, 
as by a sudden flash, where lay their true frontier, and what kind of 
possibilities were involved by its demarcation. The fact that for a 
breadth of some hundred miles between the disputed boundary line 
and the border of India proper the territory is ruled by the Afghan 
Amir, went for nothing ; our frontier is always commensurate with 
our responsibilities for protection. 

Taking, therefore, this view of the operation of our system of 
protectorates, it is worth while to survey the immense sweep of the 
radius which describes the outer circumference of our Asiatic frontier. 
For those who may apprehend that it has been pushed too far and 
too fast, there is at any rate this reassuring consideration, that it can 
hardly go further; after more than a century’s continuous expansion 
it must now come to a standstill, because it has at last struck west- 
ward and eastward against hard ground; that is, it has met in both 
directions the solid resistance of another well-organised State. When 
this point is reached, the moving and fluctuating borderlines begin 
at once to fix and harden; the protectorates settle down into orderly 
dependencies, disputes fall under the cognisance of regular diplomacy, 
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and questions of war or peace become the concern of civilised govern- 
ments. The Indian Empire and its allies or feudatories now virtually 
occupy the whole area of Southern Asia that lies between Russia and 
China, on a line drawn from the Oxus in the north-west down to the 
Cambodia River in the south-east. On the north-west, where the 
proximity of Russia inevitably suggests special precautions, the line of 
advance into India from Central Asia is barricaded by protectorates, 
Beluchistan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the petty States beyond 
Kashmir up to the skirts of the Hindu Kish. Along the main northern 
line of the Himalayas we have few protectorates because we have no 
need of them; we have there a triple chain of almost impassable 
mountains, backed by the high table-land of Central Asia ; and on the 
other side is the Mongolian desert. But it is only upon this section 
of our outer line—between Kashmir and Nepaul—that we are satisfied 
even with the stupendous mountain barriers of the Himalayas. We 
should allow no interference from the north with Nepaul—and further 
eastward the encroachment of the Tibetans upon the protected State 
of Sikhim produced a little war only two years ago. As on our north- 
western frontier we are very sensitive to the vicinity of Russia, so on 
our borderline in the north-east of Burmah we begin to feel vaguely, 
beyond the mountains and untravelled highlands, the presence of that 
great organised State, the most ancient upon earth, which has so 
long dominated on that side of Asia—I mean the Chinese Empire. 
Here, as toward the north-west, we are filling up the vacant spaces 
on the map, we are enlarging our dominion and setting forward 
our landmarks. And here, also, our method of political exploration 
and reconnaissance is the protectorate in advance of the administrative 
boundary. Five years ago we made a great and important stride 
eastward ; we were compelled to annex Burmah, whose ruler not only 
showed symptoms of open hostility, but was bargaining for the pro- 
tectorate of France. Here, again, the acquisition of that kingdom 
carried us far beyond its limits, for at once the double line began to 
form ; and our real frontier eastward has been thrown forward up to the 
Cambodia, enclosing a line of semi-independent chieftainships, which 
serve as buffers between Burmah proper and China. We are at this 
moment engaged in framing our relations with these chieftainships, 
and in extending our influence over the border tribes ; we are, in fact, 
planning out and consolidating the intermediate zone, which, as I 
have said, is invariably left between the two lines, the inner limit of 
actual jurisdiction, and the outer political line of protection and 
defence. 

And thus, on the east as on the west, we are slowly drawing into 
contact with rival Powers of equal political magnitude ; our extreme 
boundary line reaches up to China and Siam, and at one point the 
political outposts of English exploration from Burmah, and of French 
pioneers from Tonkin, are almost within hail, When all these 
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boundaries are finally determined and ratified by the conventions of 
civilised diplomacy, the ground-plan of the future political settlement 
of Asia will have been laid out ; and it is hardly too much to say that 
the whole of the Asiatic continent, outside the Chinese Empire, may 
eventually be either in the possession or under the protectorate of 
some European State. 

There is one particular class of our minor protectorates which 
may be worth separate notice. We maintain within our extreme 
frontier, not only protected States, but long strips of debatable 
land, mostly mountainous or woodland country, inhabited by tribes 
more or less independent. To this class belongs the tribal country 
which may be said to run like an unbroken fringe along the skirts 
and outer ranges of the mountains that encircle and hem in the 
plain of Northern India from sea to sea, and thus separate India 
proper from the rest of the Asiatic continent. On the extreme west, 
from the shore of the Indian Ocean northward to Afghanistan, this 
belt of borderland is the property of the Beluch and Brahui clans ; and 
further northward up to the Indus and the Black Mountains, where we 
have just been fighting, it is held by various sections of the great 
family or brotherhood of the Pathfns; while all Kashmir is rounded 
in by petty tribal chiefships which occupy the higher valleys and keep 
the passes that lead northward across the Hindu Kish. Eastward of 
Kashmir, along the slopes of the Himalayas as far as Nepaul, the upland 
country is inhabited by peaceable mountain folk; and we rule quietly 
up to the Himalaya watershed; but from Nepaul eastward right round 
to the Bay of Bengal, the highlands that skirt India proper are held by 
unruly and predatory barbarians, who trouble our peaceful district by 
constant invasions. So long as our real frontiers rested on these high- 
lands, we were content to do no more than repel and punish the raids; 
we treated the line of savage tribes as a quickset hedge, which is at 
any rate good enough to keep out ordinary trespassers, but which 
we could jump over if necessary; although to jump into it, as was 
recently done at Manipur, is a false step leading to inevitable pain 
and local discomfort. In former times the tribal belt actually formed 
our outer barrier ; it fenced off Afghanistan on the west, and Burmah 
on the east; for with these larger kingdoms beyond it we had little 
connection or communication. But now that our outermost political 
frontiers have, as I have endeavoured to explain, been so laid down as 
to protect Afghanistan and include Burmah, stretching right across 
from the Russian protectorates on the Oxus to the debatable land 
that covers the nearest Chinese province, these rough highland tracts 
no longer hedge in the external limits of our dominion. On our 
north-west frontier they still form our inner line of defence, and we 
do not allow the Afghan ruler to encroach upon them. And on the 
north-east side there is a large reach of hill country, for the most 
part unexplored, which formerly served as a frontier zone between 
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India and Burmah, but which, since we have taken Burmah, now 
only interrupts our communication between the two countries. It is 
like some of the hilly regions in Central India, which our frontier 
overleapt in its early advance, leaving them independent and un- 
subdued in the midst of the settled and subordinate provinces, to be 
taken in hand and gradually reduced to order at leisure. 

I have thought it possible that this brief account of the manner 
in which our Indian Empire has spread and been shaped out might 
be made interesting, because no process of the kind is now observable 
in Western Europe ; although, as I have hinted, the same principles, 
with this same practical result, are plainly discernible in the gradual 
growth of the Roman Empire, and especially in the formation of that 
empire’s political and military frontier. Our European continent has 
been long ago parcelled out into compact nationalities which afford 
no room for the system of intermediate protectorates, so that here 
the political and administrative frontiers always coincide. And 
where, as in the case of Belgium or Switzerland, a small country 
holds an important position on the political chessboard because it 
covers the vulnerable frontier of powerful neighbouring States, such 
a country is kept clear of intruders, not by a protectorate, but by 
neutralisation. One country, lying between Europe and Asia, presents 
the very singular and complicated case of a region which is neither 
neutralised, as in Europe, nor under the protectorate of a single 
powerful neighbour or overlord, as in Asia; but has been placed 
under the joint protection of several very jealous European govern- 
ments—I mean Egypt 

Egypt is a land which has undergone almost every vicissitude of 
foreign domination, and has been a province successively of all the 
great empires, ancient and modern, that have swept round the 
Eastern shores of the Mediterranean. It is perhaps the most 
valuable strip of territory, for its size, upon the earth; it is an 
isthmus between two continents and two seas; its possessor holds 
the gate of avenues leading to the richest parts of North Africa 
and South Asia; but at this moment it is not easy to say who 
that possessor may be. We may say, roughly, that for the last 
two thousand years Egypt has always been under the dominion of 
foreigners ; and the history of the present reigning family may stand 
as the type and true version of the fortunes of an average Oriental 
dynasty. Mehemet Ali. was the rebellious viceroy who constantly 
starts up to turn his province into a kingdom ; he secured his inde- 
pendence and set out on the usual career of territoriul extension ; 
but the interference of European Powers brought his conquests to a 
stop. With immobility comes always decay. Mehemet Ali and his 
son Ibrahim, fighting pashas of the old school, were succeeded by 
Ismael, the cunning semi-civilised ruler who borrowed money on the 
pretence of developing his country’s resources and spent it on his 
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own pleasures ; who was strong enough to keep down internal revolt, 
but weak enough to swallow the golden hook of European capital. 
Once fairly gorged, his destruction was sure. Yet Ismael at least 
knew how to rule his subjects and manage his soldiers, His 
successor, after being nearly overset by a military revolt, is still 
held up on his thrqne by the emulous solicitude of creditors and 
protectors, of whom the most considerable is England. 

It is one result of this partial and divided authority that the 
territorial limits are still unsettled ; the frontiers, indeed, have latterly 
contracted and receded. But it is certain that under a single and 
vigorous government they would rapidly expand. I am myself glad 
that Egypt has not fallen, as Bengal did in the last century, and the 
Cape of Good Hope in this century, under the sole dominion of 
England ; for if that had happened, I believe that, as in the cases of 
the Cape and Bengal, our establishment on the coast would have 
been followed by a vast extension of dominion inland. We should 
have been forced to take in hand the wandering and slave-hunting 
tribes of the Upper Nile; we should have placed some under our 
protection, others we should have subdued ; we should have pushed 
forward posts to keep open roads and to keep out the French, 
Germans, or Italians who might be’working their way across to the 
Nile basin from the Red Sea littoral; and thus, as in Asia, so in 
Africa, our frontier would have been constantly moving. As a 
matter of fact this was at one time not improbable; for if General 
Hicks and his army had not been annihilated, or if we had rescued 
Gordon and placed a strong Egyptian garrison at Khartoum, we might 
by this time have been protecting the equatorial provinces and holding 
open our communications along the whole course of the Nile. It is 
even now not altogether incredible that the territories administered 
and protected by the English in North, East, and South Africa may 
eventually, in some far distant future, become connected ; and in that 
contingency it almost passes man’s imagination to conceive the number 
and variety of subject peoples over whom we shall be compelled to assert 
an irregular jurisdiction or protection, or to measure the length of 
frontier upon which we shall be expected by vigilant and envious 
European rivals to maintain order and conform to international law. 

To return to our Asiatic protectorates, I have now endeavoured 
to sketch rapidly their present state and dimensions. With regard to 
the future, two things seem to be abundantly clear. The first is, 
that the system of protectorates—by which I mean the practice of 
throwing out a line of frontier round a wide tract of unsettled country 
in order to exclude rivals—this system, which, I think, was mainly 
invented in modern times by England in the building up of her 
Asiatic empire, is no longer our monopoly. So long as the English, 
like their predecessors the Romans, had the Asiatic world before them, 
where to choose—had come into contact with no other substantial 
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rivals—the expansion of our dominion went on as steadily and easily 
as the extension in Asia of the Roman empire, which was pushed 
forward rapidly eastward until it met the Parthians, by whom it was 
fiercely resisted and finally driven back. Our great naval superiority 
enabled us to beat off rivals in the distant seas, and on land we 
had only ill-organised native States to deal with. But in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and particularly during the last 
twenty years of unbroken peace in Western Europe, there has sprung 
up a keen competition for territory and trade in Asia and in Africa, 
which has led to the wholesale imitation of the English system of 
protectorates, either direct or through chartered companies. 

Under the pressure and competition of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, protectorates are rapidly multiplying in all the outlying 
quarters of the old world—over Tunis, Egypt, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, 
and countless tribes and chiefships in the interior of the African 
continent ; and in Asia over Cochin China, the Annamite kingdom, 
Tonquin, and various debatable borderlands. 

The second thing which seems worth notice is, that these protec- 
torates are now formed under conditions and circumstances very 
different from heretofore. Whatever be the political status in which 
they are placed, whether they are subject States, spheres of influence, 
or, merely tracts from which other intruders are warned off, they 
tend to become in reality, so far as rival and adjacent European 
governments of equal calibre are concerned, a part of the territory for 
which the protecting sovereign is liable. It thus comes to pass that 
the sensitive frontier of Great Britain and of the other competing 
Powers is becoming continually extended, all over the two conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa, under the operation of motive forces 
similar to those which have been pushing onward our Indian 
frontier. With increasing pressure on the unoccupied spaces of the 
world, with closer competition for fresh markets, this system is raising 
new and complicated questions of international law and conflicts of 
jurisdiction ; and thus it is rapidly multiplying the risks of collision 
among the armed European nations that have begun to take a hand 
in the round game of commerce and conquest. They have all their 
client States, their protected chiefships, their treaties with the head- 
men of tribes and other fantastic and ephemeral potentates; and 
every such new relation, if it is liable to be challenged by another 
equal Power, really implies the eventual assumption of virtual 
sovereignty. For the ill-treatment of a Portuguese on the Zambesi, 
of a German in Zanzibar, or of a Russian in Afghanistan, the British 
Government, not the native chief or ruler, will be held immediately 
responsible in Europe. ‘The inevitable consequence is, that wheveas 
the old chartered companies and founders of settlements in distant 
lands desired above all things to be free from official interference, the 
new companies and local governors are obliged at every incident to 
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refer to the central government for aid and support. When the 
French and Germans, the Russians and the Italians, diligently super- 
intend and back up all the proceedings of their representatives, 
whether commercial or political, in Asian and African protectorates, 
it is impossible for the English Government to hold aloof; and the 
effect is to multiply the causes of international friction on frontiers 
of vast length, unstable, indefinite, and remote. It is not yet settled 
precisely what are the reciprocal rights and duties of the superior 
State and the native ruler in one of these protectorates ; no one has 
definitely laid down what laws apply, within the vast grants of land 
held by chartered companies, to persons of different nationalities, 
or in what exact degree the rights and responsibilities of government 
are divided between the companies and the parent States. 
There is nothing new, I repeat, in the system of protectorates ; 
the novelty lies in the delicate and multiple responsibilities created 
by the system as practised in the full light of these modern days. 
In earlier times the mother State undertook none of these liabilities 
for the ventures of her citizens ; nor did they make any such demands 
upon her maternal solicitude. In the last century the East India 
Company were so little desirous of placing their acquisitions under 
the guardianship of the English Crown, that they preferred swearing 
fealty to the Great Moghul. And although for three centuries the 
maritime nations of Europe have been contending over territorial 
possessions and protectorates in Asia and America, yet formerly the 
quarrel must have been very hot indeed, or the disregard of all 
international law very flagrant, before European Cabinets would 
trouble themselves about what happened in the backwoods or the 
jungles, The governments at home chartered their companies, 
licensed their expeditions, or gave letters of marque to privateers ; 
and then left the gentlemen adventurers to shift mainly for them- 
selves in outlandish parts, beyond the very restricted sphere of 
regular diplomatic intercourse, The doctrine of local remedies for 
local disturbance was in vogue; and the practice of a kind of private 
war was exceedingly convenient to all parties concerned. Nor did 
it appear in anywise necessary that civilised States should strike a 
formal attitude, demand explanations, or threaten rupture of amity 
because their subjects had been scrambling for settlements or knock 
ing each other on the head in the American backwoods or on some 
Asiatic seaboard. People seem to suppose, in these days, that the 
German claim of Hinter Land is a new political idea ; but the quarrels 
between the English and French colonists in North America arose 
out of this very question whether the French in Canada should be 
allowed to work down behind the English settlements on the Atlantic 
seacoast. The difference is, that in the eighteenth century a 
desperate border war went on unofficially for some years, until both 
governments were ready to begin in the regular fashion ; whereas in 
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the nineteenth century any slight breach of international etiquette 


or accidental collision brings upon the scene special correspondents, 
consular agents, and injured representatives of influential interests. 
The news flies at once to the capitals of commerce and diplomacy, 
and the atmosphere becomes dangerously charged with political 


excitement. 


Indeed, the extent to which unofficial war was practised, from the 
sixteenth century onward, by the roving nations of Europe, is perhaps 
hardly appreciated in these law-abiding times. Many of the North 
American colonies were founded under charter; but it was the con- 
test for valuable markets that gave the strongest impulse to the 
system of chartered companies, in which the State held a position not 
unlike that of partner en commandite, taking no risks, owning no re- 
sponsibility, and interfering merely to demand a share of the profits. 
That such companies should be able to fight their way and hold their 
ground was a necessary condition of their existence, since they had 
no help to expect from their own government, and nothing but open 
hostility from the ships of other European nations. If our merchants 
in India or the Persian Gulf had been obliged to refer home for 
remedy of grievances or settlement of disputes with Dutch, French, 
or Portuguese, they would have been very soon exterminated. They 
did no such thing ; they took to their own weapons, and their military 
operations were often upon a considerable scale. In 1622 there was 
profound peace between Portugal (which then belonged to Spain) and 
England ; but the English East India Company were at bitter war in 
the Indian Ocean with the Portuguese, who had disturbed their trade 
and molested the Honourable Company’s ships. So the English 
company fitted out at Surat a small fleet, and sent it up the Persian 
Gulf with orders to assist Shah Abbas, the Persian king, in turning 
the Portuguese out of the Island of Hormuz, which they had held for 
a century, and which gave them exclusive command of the Gulf. 
(Readers of Paradise Lost will remember that Satan opened his 
diabolic parliament from a throne ‘ which far outshone the wealth of 
Hormus and of Ind!’). The business was done, with the aid of the 
Persians, very thoroughly ; there was a regular bombardment of the 
fortress, and a naval action with the Portuguese royal fleet, until the 
island was surrendered, the fortifications razed, and the Portuguese 
garrison transported to Goa. 

What was the upshot in Europe of this achievement, which would 
certainly have fluttered diplomatic pigeon-holes in the present day ? 
Did the English Parliament ask questions, and did the English 
Government disown and denounce such an aggression upon a friendly 
State ? All that we hear is, that Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who 
was then Lord High Admiral, lost no time in demanding the Crown’s 


share of the plunder. 


made a great division of prize- money ; so Buckingham desired to know, 


It wer bruited abroad that the Company had 
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in modern parlance, where the High Admiral came in. It was 
‘resolved with one consent by the Court to offer 2,000/. in order to 
sweeten him for their future occasions.’ But the Duke insisted on a 
larger sum ; and the King, who was backing him, actually called the 
Honourable Company a set of pirates. Much bargaining followed ; 
and, although the Company protested that they had made very little 
on the whole transaction, they had some difficulty in persuading the 
King and the Duke to compound the public claim by each accepting 
10,0002. for his private pocket.! 

If, now, we compare this affair, which is not more than a sample of 
the class, with the comparatively insignificant collision on the Zambesi 
River last year; if we consider the noise and fury excited, the 
despatch of the English fleet to the Tagus, the indignation of the 
Portuguese, the parliamentary debates, the clamour of European 
journalism, we may perhaps congratulate ourselves on the fortune 
that allowed us to shape out and settle our transmarine dominions 
in the old times, when we could rough-hew our ends, and try con- 
clusions with interlopers, without bringing half Europe about our 
ears. For in these days commercial and colonial expansion is just 
as active as formerly, but it has to deal with the jealousies and 
rivalries of vigilant competitors ;- and the Governments are directly 
responsible for all that is done by their subjects, The telegraph 
wires that ramify all over the world are like nerves that convey 
instantly to the heart of the political organisation every slight shock 
felt at the extremities ; our frontiers have become as sensitive as the 
skin of a civilised being; and our chartered companies, instead of 
acting as elastic buffers, rather serve to accelerate collisions of which 
the Government shares the damage and takes all the responsibility. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding these risks and difficulties, 
the process of sweeping wide territories within new border lines, 
under the form of protecting them, for reasons political, strategical, 
and commercial, is going on more vigorously than ever. The English, 
in particular, are constantly taking in new lands and new races; we 
make almost annual additions to the ethnology of the Empire, while 
our African and Asiatic frontiers seem to be constantly moving. 
Hitherto they have never gone back. Iam much disposed to hope 
that they will not go forward. Undoubtedly this increase of our 
territorial responsibilities must weigh on the minds of reflective 
Englishmen, St. Augustine, looking out from his City of God over 
the still vast domain of Rome, debates the question whether it is 
fitting for good men to rejoice in the expansion of empire, even when 
the victors are more civilised than the vanquished, and the wars just 
and unprovoked. His conclusion is, that to carry on war and to 


1 See a description of the Island of Hormuz, by Lieut. A. Stiffe, H.M.I.N., in the 
Proceedings, Geographical Society. The story will also be found in Purchas’s 
Pilgrims. 
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extend rulership over subdued nations seems to bad men felicity, 
but to good men a necessity. This conclusion seems to me about 
the best that we English can adopt. I am afraid that continual 
expansion has become part of our national habits and modes of 
growth. For good or for ill, England has become what she is in the 
world by this kind of adventurous pioneering, by seeking her fortunes 
in the outlying parts of the earth, by taking a part in the unending 
struggle out of which the settlement of the political world is evolved, 
as the material world is evolved out of the jarring forces of Nature. 
It is this constant opening of new markets, exploration of new 
countries, organising of fresh enterprises, the alternate contest with 
and pacification of rude tribes and rulerships, the necessity of 
guarding our possessions and staving off our enemies, that cause the 
steady enlargement of our borders. And it seems to me, though 
the prospect is a very melancholy one, that these are the steps by 
which the strong nations are making a partition of the lands of the 
weaker races, and by which all uncivilised countries will finally be 
distributed under the ascendency of the three or four powerful 
capitalist communities who are monopolising the world’s commerce. 
In Europe all these States, except England, are for the present 
restrained, and their forces diverted, by the supreme necessity of 
guarding their home frontiers from each other, by mutual distrust, 
by the enormous standing armies, and by the system of conscription, 
which pursues emigrants into the farthest corner over which their 
State claims authority. But, if ever there come a general disarming 
on the Continent, leaving an immense population free to turn their 
energies and capital toward what is humorously called peaceful enter- 
prise, we may expect to see the contest for mines, markets, and valuable 
tribal lands become much more acute ; and then England will no longer 
have such an easy time upon her innumerable frontiers. The old 
continents will be parcelled out into protectorates; the inveterate 
feuds among the European nations will break out over new causes 
and upon fresh fields, while the antique societies and the inferior 
races will run much risk of being trampled under foot by the inexorable 
progress of our latest civilisation. For although we may be sincerely 
endeavouring to stave off and delay this consummation by various 
dilatory and benevolent expedients, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion from experience that the system of protectorates implies 
nothing less than the gradual assumption of all the risks and respon- 
sibilities of ever-growing sovereignty. 

ALFRED LYALL, 
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